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SERIES FOREWORD 


All the writings it is my privilege and responsibility to present in this series 
are not the fruit of mere speculation but, rather, autobiographical—that is, they 
were first inspired by a life and praxis that have been only subsequently molded 
into writing. 

This Opera Omnia ranges over a span of some seventy years, during which I 
dedicated myself to exploring further the meaning of a more justified and fulfilled 
human lifetime. I did not live for the sake of writing, but I wrote to live in a more 
conscious way so as to help my fellows with thoughts not only from my own mind 
but also springing from a superior Source, which may perhaps be called Spirit— 
although I do not claim that my writings are in any way inspired. However, I do not 
believe that we are isolated monads, but that each of us is a microcosm that mirrors 
and impacts the macrocosm of reality as a whole—as most cultures believed when 
they spoke of the Body of Siva, the communion of the saints, the Mystical Body, 
karman, and so forth. 

The decision to publish this collection of my writings has been somewhat trying, 
and more than once I have had to overcome the temptation to abandon the attempt, 
the reason being thar, though I fully subscribe to the Latin saying scripta manent, I 
also firmly believe that what actually matters in the final analysis is to live out Life, 
as witnessed by the great masters who, as Thomas Aquinas remarks in the Summa 
about Pythagoras and Socrates (but not about Buddha, of whom he could not have 
known), did not write a single word. 

In the twilight of life I found myself in a dark forest, for the straight path had 
been lost and I had shed all my certainties. It is undoubtedly to the merit of Sante 
Bagnoli, and of his publishing house Jaca Book, that I owe the initiative of bringing 
out this Opera Omnia, and all my gratitude goes to him. This work includes practi- 
cally all that has appeared in book form, although some chapters have been inserted 
into different volumes as befitted their topics. Numerous articles have been added 
to present a more complete picture of my way of thinking, but occasional Pieces 
and almost all my interviews have been left out. 

I would like to make some practical comments which apply to all the volumes: 


1. In quoting references, I have preferred to cite my previously published 
works following the general scheme of my publications. 

2. Subject matter rather than chronology has been considered in the selec- 
tion, and thus the style may sometimes appear uneven. 
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3. Even if each of these works aspires to be a self-sufficient whole, some ideas 
recur because they are functional to understanding the text, although the 
avoidance of unnecessary duplication has led to a number of omissions. 

4. The publisher's preference for the Opera Omnia to be put into an organic 
whole by the author while still alive has many obvious positive features. 
Should the author outlive the printer’s run, however, he will be hard put 
to help himself from introducing alterations, revisions, or merely adding 
to his original written works. 


I thank my various translators, who have rendered the various languages I have 
happened to write in into the spirit of multiculturalism— which I believe is ever 
relevant in a world where cultures encounter each other in mutual enrichment, 
provided they do not mislay their specificity. I am particularly grateful co Milena 
Carrara Pavan, to whom I have entrusted the publication of all my written works, 
which she knows deeply, having been at my side in dedication and sensitivity during 
the last twenty years of my life. 


R.P. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The adjective “Christian” may refer to Christendom (a civilization), Christianity 
(a religion), or Christianness (a personal religiosity). During the medieval period of 
Christian civilization, it was almost impossible to be a Christian without belonging 
to Christendom. Not so long ago, it was very difficult to claim to be a Christian 
without belonging to Christianity. 

Today there are more and more people who consider the possibility of being 
Christian as a personal attitude, without belonging to Christendom or adhering to 
Christianity as an institutional structure. I am not speaking of an individualistic 
position but of a personal attitude, keeping in mind that “person” always implies 
community. The Christian approach is indeed ecclesial, but this word is not simply 
a synonym for an established organization. Ecclesia (church), strictly speaking, 
implies an organism, not an organization. An organism requires a soul, a life. An 
organization requires an idea, a reason for its existence. 

The thesis at the basis of these reflections is the following: both history and 
anthropology reveal three kairological moments in Christian consciousness. They 
are kairological and not simply chronological, because they mutually imply and 
permeate one another. Christian maturity, personal as well as historical, consists 
in the harmonious and therefore hierarchical interplay of three dimensions, which 
are manifest in Man as the material/juridical, the intellectual/doctrinal, and the 
mystical/experiential. Our analysis also suggests that there has been a sociological 
preponderance, often imbalanced, of one or another of these three dimensions, and 
that the third Christian millennium represents an appeal to the Christic conscience 
to live more deeply the third dimension. 

These are important distinctions. To be Christian as synonymous with being a 
member of Christendom belongs primarily to the past and, in the dreams of a few, 
to the future—but for the majority of Christians this is not a matter of concern. 
Their secularized “Christendom.” is identified in sovereign states. Despite everything, 
the spirit and the reality of Christendom are still alive, and cannot be completely 
eliminated from the Christian consciousness. Even in our day some Christians, while 
recognizing the failure of Constantine, Charlemagne, Boniface VIII, Alexander 
VI, and others, or dreaming of a purified theocracy such as Dante conceived lon 
ago and Soloviev more recently, hope to restore a new and renewed Christendom. 

The theological argument in favor of Christendom still persists and does not 
lack strength. If the Christic event means anything in the history of humanity, it 
is because of the union— wich distinction but without separation—of the Human 
and the Divine. This event unites (divine) transcendence with (human) immanence, 
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without being trapped in monism, spiritual or material, or in any metaphysical dualism. 
Not only is Christ totally divine and totally human, but we ourselves are called to be 
fully human and fully divine. Society itself, therefore, has a transcendent vocation. 

To put it in different words, we must distinguish, but we cannot completely 
separate, the political order from the religious order. Justice, for example, belongs 
to both, and must therefore become incarnate in society. It is important to realize 
that, when the dikaiosyné of the Gospel refers to the kingdom of God and His 
justice (Mt 6:33), there is no distinction between political justice and religious 

justification. The natural/supernatural dichotomy is lethal on both sides. Religion 
cannot be separated from life. The Christic Event means an Incarnation not only as 
an individual happening but as a historic action in every sense. We should therefore 
appreciate the efforts toward restoration undertaken by those thinkers and Chris- 
tian statesmen who, having overcome the fever of individualism and the crisis of 
the Enlightenment, strive to reconstruct the lost unity of life and civilization and 
return to the ideal of Christendom. 

The strength of this ideal of Christendom is its holism: it embraces the whole 
of Man, does not allow compartmentalization, is truly global, and offers us a place 
where we can be fully ourselves. We are not Christian on one side, and Coptic, 
Irish, capitalist, Marxist, or whatever else on the other. However, its great dangers 
and temptations are totalitarianism, on the one hand, and fanaticism, on the other. 
It is not possible to homogenize everything without mutilating human nature. I 
suspect that today’s “New World Order,’ like the “Holy Alliance" of an earlier age, 
is nothing more than an attempt to restore the lost ideal of Christendom. The latter 
at least offered an escape valve through transcendence. But, today, the deeds of God 
through the Franks (Dei gesta per francos) have become Operation Desert Storm;! 
the names are revealing. 

It is part of human nature as well as Christian dynamism to build "smaller environ- 
ments” where the human or Christian ideal of a full life may be visible in the smallest 
details. In the past, such environments were called Christian Empire or Christian 
Nation (even the Jesuit reducciones in Paraguay), and later on, religious orders; now 
we have new sects, churches, and movements. All chese are ambivalent—and not 
totally obsolere— phrases. Nevertheless, che Christic event cannot be identified 
with what we call Christendom: His kingdom is not of this world. There also exist 
Christianity and Christianness; in the Father's house there are many mansions!? 

When Christendom began to decline as a political and religious regime in the 
sixteenth century, its place in Christian consciousness was increasingly taken by 
Christianity as religion. To be Christian as a member in Christianity means to belong 
to one religion among others. The Christian religion may be more or less pure chan 


! [Ed. note: Respectively, the great works that God performed through the Franks 
(Charlemagne) and Operation Desert Storm during the Gulf War.] 

? Sec Jn 18:36. 

? See Jn 14:2. 
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others, but it would be not only an abuse of language but abusive language to denounce 
other religions as false or deny them the character of religion. Relatively little notice 
has been taken of the difference between believing in a single world order, in one 
Christendom, and believing in a single true religion in the contemporary meaning 
of the word, which was not that of Augustine when he wrote De vera religione. 

Those who speak of the world market, global democracy, or universal technology 
are still living in a kind of Christendom ideology—which leaves no place for other 
world orders. However, there may be a plurality of religions, even though all may 
defend their own as the true one. Those who oppose a universal Christendom, whether 
religious or secularized, are burned as heretics, fought as terrorists or eliminated as 
dangerous elements because they challenge an inviolable status quo. 

The problems of Christianity as a religion differ from those of Christendom as an 
integral and complete human order. Less than two centuries ago, Catholics who denied 
the “divine right” of the Papal States were excommunicated. Those who questioned 
the burning of heretics were considered to be acting “against the will of the Holy 
Spirit” (see Denz., no. 1482). Today no Catholic Christian feels obliged to obey the 
rules, laws, and prescriptions of medieval and Renaissance popes; such obligations 
were part of Christendom, not of Christianity. But problems of conscience present 
themselves even today, for many Catholics who have not assimilated the change 
from Christendom to Christianity—unlike Marsilio Ficino, Pico della Mirandola, 
Erasmus, Luther, Vives, and Comenius, just to mention some personages whose 
lives ran “parallel” to Christendom. 

Here we should add an observation similar to that made on Christendom. Papal 
nuncios* belong to Christendom and yet they still exist, and their function may 
still possess a certain historical justification. Canon law is still binding, and papal 
encyclicals still have authority—to use examples from Catholicism—but they no 
longer exhaust the modes of being Christian, much less Catholic. We no longer 
need to side with the Guelphs or the Ghibellines, or to vote for the right or the left, 
in order to be Christian. 

Once again, we must defend Christian consistency within Christianity meant 
as a doctrine. Man is an intelligent being, and all chat is intellectual belongs to his 
nature. It is not possible to have a church without a distinctive and uniting ideological 
infrastructure. À creed seems indispensable to identify the Christian. But Man is 
more than res cogitans (Descartes), even if one tried to rename it roseau pensant 
(Pascal). Christianity does not exhaust the Christic. 

Not enough attention has been given, either, to the rupture within the Christian 
consciousness brought about by the passage from Christendom to Christianity. Once 
Christianity identifies itself as an event formulated in a creed, the creed becomes 
something symbolic (“Symbol of the Apostles”) and of the heart (the word credo 
has been popularly related to kardia, heart). The meaning of dogmata, which the 
Latins still translated as placita, has evolved from a well-considered opinion of the 


* [Ed. note: Ambassadors of the Holy See to the various nations. ] 
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majority into a rigid and unchangeable formulation. The anthropological basis of 
Christianity is born with modernity: Man as res cogitans, and the logos as a ratio. 
But Man is not just thought, and thinking is not simply conceptualizing. In brief: 
Christianity, understood as a purely doctrinal system, is in crisis. 

On the other hand, there is no need to underline the grandeur of Christianity as 
a doctrinal system. Intelligence is perhaps the noblest part of Man, and the articula- 
tion of faith as beliefis a human imperative. The Christian is identified by his or her 
beliefs. But, as I have said so many times, identification is not the same as identity, 
therefore Christian identification is not a synonym for Christian identity. 

In our time, a third aspect of our subject is strongly emerging: to be Christian 
may also be understood as the confession of a personal faith that adopts an attitude 
similar to that of Christ, to the degree that Christ represents the central symbol 
of one’s life. I call chis aspect Christianness (in German: Christlichkeit; in Italian: 
Cristiania). By this name I hope to suggest a new but genuine human consciousness. 
This new religiosity is spreading all over the world, especially among the young, and 
appeals to those who have become liberated from the over-institutionalization of 
Christianity, especially in its official form. In any case, it is a sociological fact, an 
ecclesial reality. These are not simply new ideas, or updated? ones. New wine requires 
new wineskins; patching up old ones will not do.$ 

We are dealing with a mutation in the very self-understanding of the Christian. In 
the final analysis, it means a leap in the history of Being through the achievement of 
a new level of consciousness in Man. I have dealt with this phenomenon elsewhere, 
describing it as the "end of history.” We can summarize it as che end of belief in the 
temporal one-directional nature of Being. Metaphysics is not an atemporal discipline. 
Time and Being are inseparable. God is free of time (zeizfrei), but not without time 
(zeitlos): time does not reach God, but He is not outside it. 

Christianness constitutes the Christian contribution to this cosmic change in 
the adventure of the universe in which we are all involved. We should not forget that 
the human species is in danger of becoming extinct, whether by self-destruction or 
by allowing the biosphere to destroy it. To study theology or science today without 
taking this into account would be intellectually shortsighted and spiritually insensitive. 

Christianness does not need to be interpreted as an exclusively historical fact. 
It is a factum, something we are in the process of creating, but it is not being made 
only by us. Elsewhere I have distinguished berween Christianity, church, and Christ, 
referring to the social aspect of religion, its sacramental dimension, and its mystical 
core. It is the last, which might be called the Christic Principle, that is related to 
Christianness. 

Christianness is not an individualistic position, as if the Christian event were 
something we made up according to our taste, an uncontrolled anarchy that capri- 


* In che original Italian text: "aggiornamento; a phrase introduced by Pope John XXIII 
and then used to qualify che whole Vatican Council II. [n.d.r.]. 
$ Sec Mt 9:17. 
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ciously calls itself Christian. Although it inevitably includes the possibility of heresy 
and apostasy, what cannot be denied is the emergence of a new consensus fidelium, 
and the appearance of diverse interpretations of the Christic Event. Our present 
situation is one in which Christianness has nor yet sufficiently distinguished itself 
from Christianity. 

A traditional form of Christianness could be found in the mystical attitude, as 
well as in a certain Christian esotericism. Because the Christianness of the last century 
was based on individual piety, it could form part of institutionalized Christianity 
without any great tension. But the Christianness of the present takes the form of 
a more personal and political commitment, and therefore presents a challenge to 
Christianity. Here as elsewhere, wisdom will consist in transforming destructive 
tensions into creative polarities. 

In short, Christianness is distinguished from Christianity in the same way that 
Christianity is distinguished from Christendom. In reality, the situation is fluid; 
every period is one of transition, but some moments are more markedly defined 
than others. These are kairological moments. 

Christianness should not be described only in terms of a negative relationship with 
Christianity. The chree moments are mutually correlated and cannot be completely 
separated, even though they must be distinguished. 

There is also a theological reason for this. Many religions have sacred Scriptures 
with legal consequences. In the two purely monotheistic religions springing from 
Abraham, law is part of revelation itself (Torah, Qur'an). This does not occur in 
the Christic event: Christians have no law that is specifically zbeirs. To Christians, 
for many centuries, "the Bible" meant only the Old Testament; che New Testament 
was not considered sacred Scripture. The Sacred was not a book but a Person, not 
a doctrine contained in a text but an experience encountered in a sacrament. It is 
also significant to observe that che Christian tradition has no proper name for the 
Supreme Being. “God” in fact is a common name, the one by which Jesus called His 
Father. All this suggests the possibility of a Christianness different from Christendom 
and Christianity. 

Undoubtedly, mystics living in Christendom have nearly always shown due respect 
for the juridical structures, but without clinging to them. The Christic solution lies 
neither in subversion nor in marginalization. 

The example of Jesus Christ is enlightening. He is someone who denounces, 
protests, even transgresses, but He is not a deserter, nor a traitor. Although Peter 
had learned to obey God rather than men (Ac 6:19-20), as a loyal Jew, He did not 
want to abolish circumcision, but He accepted correction from his companions and 
the Holy Spirit (Ac 15:1ff.). 

In fact, if we look back in history, we will find a good number of Christians who 
lived che moment of Christianness after passing through, but not rejecting, both 
Christendom and Christianity. In addition to many simple yet profound believers, 
one might recall Tertullian, Origen, Joachim de Flores, Dante, Eckhart, Nicholas 
of Cusa, Joan of Arc, Girolamo Savonarola, John of the Cross, Giambattista Vico, 
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Kant, and Hegel; in our own time, Teilhard de Chardin, Padre Pio, Thomas Merton, 
and Abhisiktananda might well be mentioned. 

One way of expressing this triple structure of the Christ-consciousness could be 
to consider different approaches to the famous passage of Luke's Gospel (17:21): 
“Seek first the kingdom of God and His righteousness.” The first approach towards 
this would understand “the kingdom" as a reality among us; the kingdom is on earth 
and has political connotations. The second attitude underlines the same Greek 
article, eztos, and understands that the kingdom is between us in such a way that 
the community or cultural aspect has paramount importance. Finally, the third 
attitude is inclined to interpret the kingdom as being within us, accentuating the 
dimension of interiority. Something similar might be said of the word “righteous- 
ness”; it could refer principally either to a political symbol, a doctrinal concept, or 
an interior reality. As we already mentioned, the New Testament word dikaiosyné 
actually means justice as well as righteousness. 

The sociological implications of these distinctions are important. Without doubt 
there is an identity crisis today for Christians all over the world. Although there are 
“restorationist” movements that try to go back to a modernized Christianity and 
theological tendencies struggling for a reformed Christianity, a growing number 
of responsible people are striving to articulate a genuinely Christian confession of 
faith without being totally conditioned by the historic weight of the past or the 
doctrinal constrictions of the tradition. What they are attempting is not so much 
a privatization of Christian identity as an embodiment of their identity, which is 
more the fruit of inner experience than of historical and doctrinal inertia. Aware 
that the world is undergoing a mutation, they are trying to live this change deep 
within themselves—at the religious level of their consciousness. 

In simpler terms, a growing number of our contemporaries want to be religious, 
believers, and also Christian, but without the “contaminations” they feel have been 
added to these words. They aspire to rediscover roots in order to grow ina soil that 
has not been spoiled by either the compost of ancient times, the grafts of the Middle 
Ages, the pesticides of the modern age, or the radiation of postmodernity. 

This struggle for renewal is innate in the human being, and has always been, 
but in our time it is acquiring historic, even cosmic proportions. Christianness is a 
new but also an ancient form of Christic existence. It was known from the begin- 
ning to many mystics and contemplatives but was chen unable to take a sociological 
form—that is, the ecclesial configuration that is now becoming visible. It presupposes 
a state of awareness and life that may foster a twofold liberation. This means, first, 
independence of a fixed and determined political order, which until recently was 
regarded as indispensable for the practice of “Christian values" (Christendom). It - 
is also a liberation from identifying being Christian with the acceptance of a deter- 
mined series of doctrines (Christianity). 

This new Christic self-understanding does not find itself linked to any deter- 
mined political order or with a fixed intellectual framework. It belongs to the 
mystical sphere, to the field of experience. Christianness is neither a new political 
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form (a new Christendom) nor a new intellectual creed (a new Christianity). It is 
something prior to both. 

I referred earlier co pluralism and Christian (and human) maturity: they go 
together. Although to give a home to Christianness there is need of Christendoms 
and Christianities—that is, political institutions and doctrinal systems; pluralism 
is essential. People need community, which in turn needs a living organism—that 
is, institutions that, like che Sabbath, serve the human person.’ People also need 
doctrinal formulations and systems of thought capable of expressing what is deepest 
in che human being, without however claiming to be absolute or to exhaust the 
mystery of reality. 

In addition, Christianness and mystical experience need ro be relativized in two 
senses. All mystical experience, which transcends the limits of the ineffable and of 
“pure darkness,” must integrate the social and doctrinal dimensions represented by 
Christendom and Christianity. Second, no human beings, whether as individuals or 
collectively (humanity), can claim to be the absolute subject of mystical experience. 
Anyway, I insist on saying that in the modern world only the mystics will survive. 
The rest will be crushed by the “system” if they rebel, or will suffocate within the 
system if they seek refuge in ic. 

The fact of Christ is not just a historical event; it is also a mystic reality, a revela- 
tion of “what it has been from the beginning.”® This is not necessarily to defend the 
idea of an exclusive revelation nor a single, absolute way of thinking or seeing reality. 

To summarize, Christianness takes seriously the problem of going beyond the 
Torah (the Law), and does not wish to fall into the temptation of Christendom by 
replacing the Old Testament with a New Alliance. As a more concrete example, 
baptism is not a substitute for circumcision. Following Hiroshima, Auschwitz, 
Cambodia, and the various Gulags over the ages, we can say that the God of history, 
assuming that He ever reigned, has resigned. If in doubt, ask the slaves, the oppressed, 
and the vanquished of all the ages. 

We can say that the experience of Christian maturity is threefold. It is the meeting 
with Christ in the center of one’s self, in the center of the human community, and in 
the center of reality. In Christic language, the human task consists in the necessary 
“con-centration” to bring all three to form a threefold concentric sphere, without 
reducing them to only one. 

Christian faith, then, does not arise propter tuam loquelam (because of your 
word), as was said to che Samaritan woman (Jn 4:42), nor by authority, and far less 
by testimony, but by experience. 

Christianness arises as a new hope. But hope does not belong to the future: it 
belongs to the invisible. 


7 See Mt 12:8. 
8 Jn 1:1. 
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The second tome of volume III, Christianity, includes, again in chronological 
order, other writings that lead up to the full maturity of the author, illustrating the 
progress of the spiritual path and the testimony of faith that finds full expression in 
Christophany: The Fullness of Man, a book that has been republished several times 
in various different languages. The title Christophany refers primarily to a form of 
religious worship, Christiania, which concentrates on the direct experience of the 
Christic mystery. 

As an appendix to the book, we have included a series of extracts from letters 
written to the Bishop of Varanasi (India), Rev. Patrick D’Souza, with whom the author 
carried on a constant correspondence from 1968 onwards. These letters bear witness 
to Panikkar's preistly commitment in the context of his personal , sacramental, and 
institutional relations with the head of the diocese to which he remained attached 


until the end of his life. 


SECTION I 


CHRISTOPHANY IN THE WORLD 


1 


TRISANGAM: 
THE JORDAN, THE TIBER, AND THE GANGES 


The Three Kairological Moments of 
Christic Self- Consciousness! 


Does one need to be spiritually a Semite or 
intellectually a Westerner in order to be a Christian? 


In this chapter, I would like to offer a synthesis of what I have been doing and 
saying for nearly a half century about the issue of being a Christian nowadays. My 
experiences and encounters in this field have been too many to be listed here; besides, 
I will omit the strictly theological problems and just give a general philosophical 
description of the current Christian condition and, at the same time, specify more 
concretely the loci of wisdom. 

The aim is therefore to offer a contribution to nowadays Christianity in its open- 
ness to religious pluralism, although while keeping faithful to one’s own tradition. 
It is about the possibility of keeping faithful to a tradition by preserving it from 
both absolutism and the danger of being exhausted. The question absolutely needs 
to be addressed; otherwise, any tradition—not only the Christian one—runs the 
risk of being watered down into a generic monoculture. 


The Dilemma 


Nowadays, humankind is facing a mutation before which the theological reflec- 
tion can no longer proceed undeterred with its usual categories. Problems have 
changed; the basic questions need rethinking. This is what has prompted me to call 
not for a Vatican III but for a Council of Jerusalem II.? For this, we need a certain 
vision of the state of the world and a corresponding inner-Christian perspective. 
I limit myself here to the latter. 


! "The Jordan, The Tiber, and the Ganges: Three Kairological Moments of Christic 
Sclf-Consciousness in The Myth of Christian Uniqueness: Toward Pluralistic Theology 


of Religions, ed. J. Hick and P. F. Knitter (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), 89-116. 
2 See Ac 15. 
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The history of the Christian tradition in its relation to other religions could be 
symbolized by the three sacred rivers in the title. Jesus was baptized in the Jordan, 
the Ha Yarden, the Nahr al-Urdunn.? The waters of the Jordan cannot be dried 
away from the body of Christ, therefore not even from the Christians.’ Christian 
tradition has an indelibly Jewish origin. Jesus, the apostles, and the evangelists were 
all Jews. Without a certain Jewish spirituality, che Gospels are incomprehensible. By 
“spirituality,” in this context, I mean a set of basic attitudes prior to their manifesta- 
tion in theories, or their unfolding in praxis. So we face a question: Can there be a 
single universal spirituality—that is, a basic human attitude that is both universal 
and concrete? Does a Jewish-based spirituality offer such a possibility? Is the Jordan 
the river, as the Egyptians called the Nile? 

Such theoretical questions have to be considered in light of the twenty centuries 
of Christian history equally marked by the waters of another sacred river, the Tiber. 
Peter and Paul died on its shores, and starting from there they still live in history. 
Without Rome, Christianity is incomprehensible, even in its anti-Roman aspects. 
The Mediterranean is the Christian sea, the sare nostrum, “our sea.” Present-day 
Christianity is a more or less harmoniously blended complex of Jewish heritage with 
Helleno-Roman-Gothico-Western elements. My point here is chat we should neither 
overlook nor absolutize this fact. Christianity is the religion of these two rivers, and 
we cannot do without them. But the time has come to wonder: “Must it remain so?” 

If spiritually Christianity cannot dispense with the Jordan, intellectually it would 
collapse without its connection with the Tiber, which I take as the symbol of the 
mentality of the West, however broad and multifaceted this mentality may be. 

The question today is whether these two rivers delimit the Christian theological 
boundaries definitively, or whether one should cross another Rubicon, this time not 
to defeat Pompeius but to reach peacefully the Ganges. 

The question is twofold: Must Christians recognize that they cannot conquer 
the world—and should not, since they represent only one phylum in the history 
of religions—bur could they, nonetheless, claim the universality to themselves, by 
saying that they are the only true religious body? Or, is there something specifically 
universal in the Christian “fact,” and, in this case, is Christ a universal symbol? 

In the research started by this twofold question, I will use the river Ganges (Ganga) as 
a symbol, because it seems a fitting one to me: che Ganges in fact has many sources, 
including an invisible one; it disappears in a delta of innumerable beds, and has 
seen many religions born on its banks. Yes, what looks so fascinating in the Ma 
Gangá—my private events aside—is this multiform origin, its unique mouth, and 
above all, its secret heavenly source. In Illahäbäd (Allahabad), an ancient city with 


3 Mt 3:13; Mk 1:9. 

4 We should remember that the expression “Body of Christ” traditionally meant the 
Christian people and only later the Eucharist. See F. Holböck, Der eucharistische und der 
mystische Leib Christ (Rome, 1941), and H. de Lubac, Corpus mysticum (Paris: Aubier, 1944) 
and Meditation sur l’Eglise (Paris: Aubier, 1954). 
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a Muslim name (also known as Prayäga), not only do the waters of the Jamunä and 
of the Ganga flow, but also the waters of the invisible, divine Sarasvati, which is, 
at the same time, a source and the goddess of wisdom. This has been testified for 
millennia by endless crowds in the Kumbh-Mela, the pilgrimage taking place every 
twelve years according to an astrological and astronomical computation. 

Yet by no means should the Gangä-metaphor imply any Aryan (Indo-Germanic) 
bias, because every country has its rivers, and most of them are sacred. The Ma 
Ganga, the motherly river Ganges, is taken here as the symbol not just for Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, and the other religions whose origin is in India, but 
for all other traditions of Eugasia, Africa, and Oceania, which embody completely 
different forms both of spirituality and of mentality. 

Standard Christian theology does not make much sense to people rooted in such 
mentalities, with their own specific features. Not only biblical contents, but most 
Christian presuppositions and ways of thinking are foreign, if not simply bewildering, 
to the non-Abrahamic traditions. I must insist on this. Although hardly 10 percent 
of the world speaks fluent English (and much less than that any other European 
language), and although Christians are a minority on the planet, “first world" people 
are prone to assume that what they think represents a universal pattern. A number 
of cultures are caught in such a universalizing syndrome. 

So, we have two possible answers, both legitimate. Which answer we favor is 
more than just an individual's religious decision. Which answer the Christian Body 
as a whole will favor is a political decision of immense historical consequences. 
Reality is not just given once and for all. The future of religions depends also on 
how the different traditions understand themselves and what kind of decisions are 
taken. Christianity is also what Christians make—or will make—of ic. Politics and 
religion must be distinguished, but they cannot be totally separated. 

The first response will say that Christians should not claim universality. They 
should let the rivers of the world flow peacefully without pumping Christian waters 
into them or diverting their beds to the Dead Sea or the Mediterranean. They should 
not cross another Rubicon and inundate every country in the world. Christianity 
is here considered as one religion among many, and Jesus, ultimately, che Savior 
only of Christians. Therefore, the relationship with other religions will have to be 
dealt with as an interreligious problem, like international affairs among sovereign 
states. In this case Christianity preserves its identity by differentiation: it is unique 
because it is different, and this difference should be preserved.5 Tolerance, mutual 
respect, and good neighborliness are nor at stake here. At stake is only the claim to 
universality of a certain Christian tradition. 


* See, as an example, Hajime Nakamura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples (Honolulu: 
University of Hawaii Press, 1985). 

$ Sec R. Panikkar, Le Mystére du culte dans l'Hindouisme et le Christianisme (Paris: Cerf, 
1970), 37f. (original ed.: Kultmysterium in Hinduismus und Christentum [Freiburg-München: 
Alber, 1964]; now in volume VII of this Opera Omnia). 
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According to this first answer, Christians should acknowledge the other tradi- 
tions, each in its own right. The rivers should preserve their separate identities, and 
so should religions. The waters of the Ganga or of the Huanghe or of the Nahr an 
Nil (Nile)—this first answer will say—contain too many salts (or pollution, if you 
want) and are too far away (philosophically, theologically, humanly) to be able 
to mix with the Christian rivers without producing major chemical and physical 
transformations. It is better, then, to keep them separate. 

The second is, probably, still the most common answer, although often in a 
secularized and weakened form. It says that the claim to universality is inherent in 
Christianity, because Christianity without universality would be a contradiction in 
terms. Christianity is seen here as a privileged phylum, called upon to unify the world, 
to “convert” the other cultural and religious streams into a Christian Amazonas, 
watering the entire planert in the process of which, of course, Christianity itself will 
have to change into a still more universal religion. With what right—this second 
answer argues—should we stop the growth of this Christian dynamism? Is it not 
the temptation of every revolutionary movement, once its leaders achieve power, to 
suffocate any further evolution? Is Christianity safe from such a temptation? Until 
now, Christians have absorbed syncretistically the “good things” of the Mediterranean 
religions: Why cannot they do something similar with other religions? 

The dilemma is this: many Christians will feel that they are betraying their deepest 
beliefs if they give up the conviction that Christianity is meant to be universal. On 
the other hand, an increasing number of Christians are becoming maybe dimly but 
painfully aware that the claim to universality is an imperialistic remnant of times 
that should be past, and that most followers of other religions feel this claim as a 
threat—and an insult—:to their beliefs. 

The present study tries to take a bold step toward the solution of this dilemma 
by showing thar che rivers of the Earth do not actually meet each other, not even in 
the oceans, nor do they need to meet in order to be truly life-giving rivers. Rivers 
do not meet, not even in the seas, but “they” do meet: in the sky. They meet in the 
clouds after undergoing a transformation into vapor, which eventually will pour 
down again into the valleys of Earth to feed the rivers once again. Religions do not 
grow together, certainly not as organized religions. They meet once transformed 
into vapor, once metamorphosized into Spirit, which then is poured down in innu- 
merable tongues.’ The rivers of the Earth are fed by clouds from above, as well as by 
terrestrial and subterranean sources, after another transformation, that of snow and 
ice into water. The true reservoir of religions lies not only in the doctrinal waters 
of theology; it lies also in the foggy masses (i.e., revelation) of the divine clouds, 
in the immanent ice and snow from the glaciers, and snow-laden mountains of the 
saints (inspiration). 

My contention will be that the Christic principle is neither a particular event 
nor a universal religion. It is rather the center of Reality as seen by the Christian 
tradition. By pursuing the metaphor I will try to show that no religious tradition 


7 See Ac 2:3. 
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has a monopoly on the living waters of the rivers (salvation), and that we should not 
water down the tenets of any authentic religion in order to reach religious concord.* 
Elsewhere? I have developed the pars pro toto effect inherent in this problematic. My 
metaphor does not stand for the transcendent unity of all religions in an unqualified 
way. It goes in this direction, but I do not mean to confuse the actual rivers with 
chemically pure water. Each water is different, as is each religion: each river carries 
its proper salts and micro-organisms. Nor should we forget that the waters undergo 
a transformation (of death and resurrection: water, snow, and again water), which 
alone allows them to go on fertilizing the earth. 

Religions are not static constructs. Therefore, no religion should fear to let its 
water evaporate, when the climate becomes unbearably hot. The clouds will restore 
the waters when the heat of polemics and waves subside. Put another way: Not only 
is each water unique, but also every river contributes its shape, taste, and beauty to 
the religious world. This concerns not only some specific field but the entire world 
in its ultimate destiny. The meanders, ghäts, ports, bathing spots, quiet ponds, quick 
cascades, wavy and stormy waters belong also to the religious phenomenon. What- 
ever the “essence” of religion may be, living and actual religions are not essences but 
concrete, powerful, and dangerous existences. Religious rivers are much more than 
chemical H,O. 

This is why my method cannot be purely deductive. It has to be also empirical 
and historical. For this reason, I will try, on the one hand, to show the historical 
stages of Christian self-understanding and, on the other, to venture a theological 
interpretation of those stages. 


The Five Eras of Christian History 


By affirming the present-day recognition that theological understanding is a 
function of temporal, contextual, and many other parameters, we can understand 
why Christians have not always interpreted the basic fact of Christianity in the 
same way. The Christian self-understanding throughout history can be summed up 
in five historical periods, although the features of each of them are still present in 
the following eras. For this reason, I call chem not chronological but &airo/ogica/!? 
moments of Christian history. 

1. Witnessing represents the prevalent Christian self-consciousness of the first 
centuries. The early Christians did not imagine that they formed a new religion. 
Rather, they witnessed to those living words heard at the Jordan" and confirmed by 
the resurrection of Christ. They witnessed to a fact that transformed their lives and, 


* The last stanza of the Rg-veda (X.191.4) is a hymn to religious concord. 

? R. Panikkar, "The Invisible Harmony: A Universal Theory of Religion or a Cosmic 
Confidence in Reality?” in Toward a Universal Theology of Religion, ed. Leonard Swidler 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987), 118-53. 

' From the Greek word kairos, meaningful time—not only chronos, time going by. 

! Sce Mt 3:11-17 and parallel texts. j 
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although soon interpreted in different ways, remained a kind of transhistorical event. 
They were not living exclusively in history: eschatology was an ever-present factor. 
They could fearlessly face death. They were “martyrs” (»artyres), that is, witnesses 
to an event. Fidelity was paramount. This conviction was dominant roughly until 
the fall of Rome under Alaric in 410, or the death of St. Augustine in 430. The true 
Christian was then the martyr. 

2. Conversion represents the next moment. The world was becoming “Christian,” 
but the climate was still “heathen.” Slowly, Christians did establish themselves as a 
societal and even political reality. Yet they were aware that che “Constantinization” 
of Christianity had its pitfalls, and true Christians had to distinguish themselves 
from the “world.” In this situation, one was a genuine Christian not so much because 
one adhered to an official religion, but because one underwent a change of heart. 
Conversio morum (a change of lifestyle) was the monastic slogan. The Christian 
may tamper with the emerging political order or be allured by Christian social 
power, but the real criterion is style of life, purity of heart. To be a Christian means 
to be converted to Christ, and true Christians follow the monastic calling. By now, 
however, Christianity has developed not only a specific set of doctrines but also 
rules of political allegiances. The Christian understanding is that now Christians 
form a religion, even a state, the emerging Empire. This religion is not yet inimical 
to other religions, especially those far away, but conversion slowly acquires political 
connotations. Entire peoples are converted, but carry with them the basic attitudes of 
their respective ways of life. This was the fate of a great part or the peoples of Europe. 
This state of affairs lasted until the Middle Ages, alchough it suffered a convulsion 
in the clash wich Islam. This clash elicits a new attitude. 

3. Crusade characterizes the Christian self-understanding during this new 
period, extending from the eighth century until well past the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453, probably until the defeat of the Turkish fleet at Lepanto in 1571. 
Christendom is firmly established. There are struggles and inner tensions among 
Christian sovereigns, but nothing cements Christian life more than the external 
threat from Islam. It was almost a collective obsession. Spain falls quickly under 
Muslim dominion after the battle of Guadalete in 711, and the South of France 
is also “invaded.” Charles Martel is hailed as the savior of (Christian) Europe, 
but Jerusalem and the Holy Places “fall” under Muslim domination. Vienna is 
besieged. The Christian Empire has to reassert itself, che danger is felt everywhere. 
Often Jews are scapegoats of Christian frustrations. The Christian has now to be 
a soldier, a crusader, a *militant"—a word that will be used until our times. The 
superiors of the new religious movements are no longer called fathers, abbots, or 
mothers, but generals—and the movements become “orders.” Militia Christi (army 
of Christ) represents the main attitude of this period, either in the most literal 
sense of becoming a crusader, or in the most lofty interpretation of becoming a 
Jesuit, or some other type of Christian “soldier.” 

Protestantism presents a similar feature: Christianity is a demanding enterprise; 
it requires courage, faith, decision. You have to be a Christian chevalier, you need to 
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be a hero, you have the sacred duty of conquering or reconquering for Christ the life 
within and the world without. One should not compromise with the world. Faith 
alone suffices. Islam, which is felt as a threat (partly providential, as a warning not 
to become lukewarm), becomes the image of all other religions. 

It is in this era that Christianity begins to develop the idea of being the only true 
religion, and therefore all the others are false. To be sure, vera religio (true religion) 
is a consecrated phrase, but the meaning shifts from true religiousness to the only 
true and saving institutionalized religion. This attitude lasts for centuries. But, at a 
certain moment, something new happens in Christendom—that is, in the Sacrum 
Romanum Imperium Germanicum. A new continent is “discovered” in 1492. This 
changes the scene: Christendom as a world order slowly collapses, and Christianity 
as a religion emerges. 

4. Mission then becomes the dominant feature, until the end of the modern age. 
The thrust to conquer is irresistible. But the religious justification of the conquest of 
America cannot be that of a crusade: Amerindians could neither be called a threat, 
like the Muslims, nor were they accusing Christians of anything. The Conquista 
could be justified only if they were to be made Christians. Salamanca is boiling 
with theological discussions. Bartolomé de las Casas defends the Indios. Francisco 
de Vitoria tries his best, but the triumphant ideology is that Christians have the 
duty—better, the 2ission— to proclaim the gospel and to convert, and thus to save the 
Amerindians. This ideology spreads steadily. The true Christian is a missionary. The 
meaning of the word, again, extends from literally going to preach to the “infidels” 
to mystically offering oneself for their salvation, giving an example to the world. 
Thérése de Lisieux, secluded in her Carmelite convent, sees—and fulfills—her life 
as a missionary. Mission theology is the most elaborated theology.!? 

Nevertheless, in contact with other peoples of the world, Christians discover that 
these new religions contain treasures of spiritual values, and a theological reflection 
sets in. The names of Matteo Ricci and Roberto de Nobili recall this approach, but 
many such efforts were stifled because Christian institutions found them threatening 
to the dynamism of the times—that is, to the political expansion of the European 
states. Since the kings declared themselves Christian, they could not allow any theo- 
logical interpretations that might undermine their political expansion. The dispute 
over the “Chinese rites” is a clear example of this. In short, the mission toward the 


? [ris meaningful that the book by Paul Knitter, No Other Name? A Critical Survey of 
Christian Attitudes toward the World Religions (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1985), has 
been published in the American Society of Missiology Series (no. 7). In the “Preface to the 
Series,” W. J. Danker, the chairman of the committee, states, “Always the focus will be on 
Christian mission.” And he specifies, “By ‘mission’ in this context is meant a cross-cultural 
passage over the boundary between faith in Jesus Christ and its absence” (xi). The title given 
to the collection of essays stemming from the SEDOS seminar on “The Future of Mission” 
(which gathered 102 persons from forty-five Catholic religious families and six continents), 
in Rome 1981 was Mission in Dialogue, ed. M. Moueand and J. R. Lang (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1982). 
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entire world is a duty for Christianity. Christians still nowadays pay and pray for 
the missions. Even international war operations are called “missions” up to our own 
times, and the name is universally accepted. 

But two world wars, 100 million war deaths in the twentieth century, and the inde- 
pendence of some 160 new states mark the end of this period. Many Christians realize 
that they can no longer “missionize” other peoples. We enter into the contemporary age. 

5. Dialogue is the new catchword after the dismantling of the colonial political 
order. There is a trend now toward "indigenization;" inculturation, greater respect 
for other religions, and attempts at a new interpretation of Christian faith. Many 
Christians no longer want to conquer, not even to convert; they want to serve and 
co learn; they offer themselves as sincere participants in an open dialogue—although 
with understandable mistrust on the part of their partners, as anybody conversant 
with past history can well understand. Christians are beginning to say that dialogue 
is not a new strategy but an open process of mutual enrichment and knowledge. 
Christendom has little prospect, Christianity is in crisis, but the Christ-symbol 
remains effective. Christianness emerges on the sociological plane. 

To be sure, the Christian somehow retains all five traits. There is something of 
a witness in all Christians, and they will feel uneasy if they are not somewhat better 
than non-Christians (conversion), if they do not have the courage to confess their 
faith (a militant, a crusader), and do not sense the burden and responsibility of caring 
for the whole world (mission). Now discovering that they are not alone, Christians 
open up to dialogue. We are just at the beginning of a new spiral of the interaction 
between Christians and the peoples of other belief systems. 


The Lessons of History 


We should situate our reflections within the respective historical contexts. 

The first period is still nurtured by the waters of the Jordan. The Old Covenant is 
felt to be paramount. Spiritually, Christians are Semites. The three following periods 
are nourished by the waters of the Tiber. Christians are intellectually European, 
still linked primarily to Mediterranean cultures. From this standpoint, across the 
Atlantic there are only colonies in the historical sense of the word, despite the fact 
thar, after half a millennium of more or less independent existence, the Americas 
present features of their own. 

Only the fifth attitude is no longer content to simply export Mediterranean 
culture. It aspires to bathe together with other believers, in the waters of the Ganges 
and all the other rivers of the world. Christians discover that those rivers are real 
rivers that do not belong to them. It is a new sociological situation, despite some 
remarkable exceptions in the past. 

These exceptions do merit some brief mention, for the contemporary attitude 
of dialogue is a kairological moment not totally absent in other periods. We can 
refer to Minutius Felix, the disputes of Barcelona and Toledo, Ramon Lull, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Nicholas of Cusa, and, in more recent times, Brahmabandhav Upad- 
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hyaya and John Wu, among many others. All these figures attest that the felt need 
for dialogue is not brand-new. On a more popular level, an existential exchange has 
always existed where populations of different religious allegiances live side by side. 
In Kerala, for instance, animists, Hindus, Christians, and Muslims have lived for 
centuries in a relatively positive symbiosis. 

We may now draw some lessons from this historical survey. 

The first lesson history makes us aware of is that all our disquisitions are dependent 
onatemporal factor, that is, on historical circumstances. Were it not for the fact of 
the political decolonization of the world, we would not be speaking the way we are 
today. Dialogue has not sprung out of pure speculation; it has been almost forced 
upon Christians by circumstances. Praxis conditions theory. Yet it is also wisdom 
to make a virtue out of necessity. 

The second lesson should be one of liberation—from both a narrow, unidi- 
mensional supernaturalism and a sheer dialectical materialism. The change in 
Christian attitudes is neither solely the fruit of a providential God guiding a 
particular people, nor is it merely the result of cynical calculations on the part 
of institutional churches hoping to remain in power and continue dominating 
purses and consciences. Both factors—and still others—may be at work. Although 
historical circumstances impel us toward certain attitudes, this does not preclude 
the possibility that these circumstances are the fruit of still other forces acting in 
history; nor is a divine factor necessarily excluded, though it is certainly not a deus 
ex machina. The Spirit of God, to use traditional language, should be distinguished 
but not separated from the spirit of the times. History explains the how, not the 
why. In other words, history shows the triumph of neither the best (the Anointed 
One, chosen by God) nor the most cunning (“blessed” by power games). In the 
view of the Bhagavad-gita, Dharmaksetra, and Kuruksetra belong to each other 
(by the way, Sarasvati, that third, invisible source of Ganges whose geographic 
existence is denied, flows across Kuruksetra); or, to speak with the Gospel, wheat 
and the tares grow together. 

The third lesson invites us to the relativization of all our endeavors, including our 
theological and intellectual achievements. Our critical attitude toward ideologies of 
the past suggests that we ourselves are not an exception, and not essentially better 
off. We are also situated within a limited and ultimately provisional framework, “just 
for the time being,” which is our being in time. We are as much a passing phase as 
our ancestors were. If we have to beware of ethno-centrism, we should equally guard 
against chrono-centrism. 

The fourth lesson stresses the creativity and freedom of authentic theologizing. 
Theology does not merely repeat past doctrines or only draw implicit consequences 
from them. It also creates something new. Its decisions and insights can be momen- 
tous; they can strike a new direction that is not a mere “development” of an already 
existing dogma. There are mutations and there is freedom in the real world. Theology 
is not only exegesis, it is also praxis; not simply a matter of drawing conclusions. In 
other words, the history of Christian self-understanding is not a logical unfolding 
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of premises; it is the fruit of a series of factors, many of which are free movements 
of the human and divine spirit. To sum up: The criterion for the next step is not a 
logical continuation of the previous ones. It presupposes them, but is not necessarily 
contained in them. Life is more than logical unfolding—even more than evolution. 

History also teaches us the proper way to approach our topic. In order not to 
lengthen this chapter unduly, I shall only enunciate some methodological principles. 


Methodological Reflections 


a. A Christian reflection on Christian self-understanding has to take three 
factors into consideration: 


¢ The original sources of this very self-understanding. 

e The interpretation of such sources by tradition. 

* The personal experience of, and new reflection upon, these sources and 
tradition. 


The art of theology consists of blending these three factors into a convincing 
harmony. 


b. A theological interpretation of the Christian fact today needs to be concerned 
about the following: 


* Not to commit apostasy, that is, not to sever itself from the very tradition 
it wants to continue. 

e Nor to dilute the tradition into an amorphous common denominator, not 
even for the sake of tolerance or the ecumenical spirit. 

e Nocto neglect a thorough knowledge of other traditions. Christian self- 
understanding has to be open to other religious experiences, and belief forms 
(and systems); to be willing to listen to them, to learn from them, and even 
to incorporate anything that appears to enrich or deepen Christian inter- 
pretation; and to be ready for a mutual transformation. This interreligious 
fertilization may produce a new awareness and even, eventually, a new form 
of religious consciousness or religion. 


c. The method has to be dialogical? and it is to be applied 


e Among religions themselves; in this case, Christianity and the other religions 
of the world. 


3 Sec R. Panikkar, “Dialogical Dialogue, in The World's Religious Traditions: Current 
Perspectives in Religious Studies—Essays in Honour of Wilfred Cantwell Smith, ed. Frank 
Whaling (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1984), 61-72. 
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e Within the very heart of one’s own religion; in our case, among the different 
sorts of Christian understandings and theologies. 

e Within the inner recesses of the theologians themselves, or the persons 
engaged in such an enterprise. It is an intimate religious exercise. 


I will not elaborate on any of these points, for I hope that this chapter itself is 
an example of such a methodology. 


The Three Geo-Theological Moments 


The Christian fact has been understood so far as essentially historical, as it can 
also be seen in the analyses of the five kairological moments above. But it is also, 
and properly, transhistorical. The Christian event is not something of the past only 
or of the future only: it belongs also to the order of the heart, of the personal life of 
the believer. It has a sui generis contemporaneity and, in a way, transcends time and 
space without abolishing the spatiotemporal framework. It is theological. It prompts 
reflection on the given data in the light beaconed by its own tradition, as well as in 
the light from other lighthouses—although everything is always filtered through 
our own optical glasses. The three geo-theological moments are also kairological; 
they are intertwined: each is present in the other. And yet the respective moments 
appear with major force at precise points in the temporal manifestation of Christic 
consciousness. 

History and tradition are loci theologici (sources of theological activity). Any 
contemporary theological reflection that ignores the new context is methodologi- 
cally flawed. Neither dogma nor Christian self-understanding are a-historical and 
a-geographical facts. Geography as much as history is a human as well as a religious 
category. 

If the five facets of Christian self-understanding described above have developed 
along historical lines, the following three theological moments follow a religious- 
geographical pattern. If the Christian phenomenon of the third century is different 
from that of the twentieth century, there is a similar difference between the Chris- 
tian experience along the Tiber and along the Ganges. My fluvial metaphor is more 
than a geographical nicety; it is also a theological category. Whether Christianity is 
universal or not, the Christian interpretation of life in an African desert is different 
from one in a Scandinavian city. We have been much more sensitive to history than 
to geography. 

We should be fully aware that the geography of Christianity cannot be reduced 
to the Jordan of Palestine, the Tiber of Italy, or the Ganges of India. Not only are 
the fauna and flora on the shores of the many rivers of the world different, but also 
humans and their religiousness are different. Geo-theological coordinates are not 
Cartesian and neutral geometrical parameters; they impinge on the very nature of 
humans and their beliefs. The “geography of religions” is still an almost unexplored 
discipline. Furthermore, geography and history are intertwined. 
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The Tiber, for instance, is not only the river of Rome. Rome is also Byzantium, 
and for centuries Moscow was the third Rome. Also, the Italian city itself encom- 
passes three Romes: that of the Caesars (Christian or not), that of the popes (with 
or without temporal power), and that of the people. Yet I will consider the Tiber 
to be representative of the second period of Christian geography. 

What follows is, necessarily, only a sketchy overview. 


The Jordan: 
Water, Faith, Event, Religiosity, Upwardness, Exclusivism 


“Jesus is che Christ”: this is the shortest formulation of Christian belief. Alchough 
the meaning of “Christ” is polysemous, the origins of this formulation were very 
closely linked to the Jewish understanding of the Messiah, despite the reservations 
Jesus himself had wich this title. In the grammatically synonymous titles chat are 
used, there is a shift of meaning: Anointed One, Messiah, Christos, Christus, and 
of course Jesus Christ. 

This Christian self-understanding is intimately linked, in both continuity and 
confrontation, with the Jewish Bible. Circumcision is abolished, thus creating a break 
with Judaism. But it is “replaced” by the baptism of water—which originally was, of 
course, Jordan water. Those waters baptized Jesus, the son of Mary, the Son of Man. 
They are holy waters because the Spirit of God broods upon them." Water is the 
symbol for initiation: it cleanses, runs, is in polarity with fire, comes from sources 
and rivers, but also from high above and deep below the earth, bringing death and 
resurrection. But there is only one Jordan. Not everybody is initiated. Exclusivism 
is lurking here, although all water—we will be told later—is Jordan water. 

The Christian is the man of faith. This faith is centered on the person of Jesus. 
Theological discussions, therefore, will have to elucidate who this Jesus is. The 
central point, however, is not so much His individual nature but the reality of His 
event, especially the resurrection. This event is first of all a historical fact in the life 
of Jesus, the young Jewish rabbi who was condemned by the legal, religious, and 
political authorities of the times. We are embedded in history, and especially in the 
personal history of Jesus, and so fidelity to His person is central. The teachings of 
this young rabbi, even though most of His sayings might have been said before, are 
fascinating: His example has an irresistible attraction. 

Christians, in spite of the warning of the angels at the Ascension," still look up 
to heaven. They have a “religious” attitude that permeates their lives, a particular 
religiosity, not a religion. They look upward to the risen Christ. Eschatological hopes 
are predominant. His resurrection will reveal and effect our resurrection. 

It is a privilege to come under the influence, spell, grace of Jesus. It is something 
special, which confers a dignity; a source of joy, it is also a duty entailing responsibility. 


M See Gn 1:2; Mt 3:16; and parallel texts. 
5 Ac 1:10. 
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The Jordan, to continue with my fluvial metaphor, has a particular power, as the Jewish 
Scriptures knew. “Are not Abana and Pharpas, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? Can I not wash in them and be clean?” exclaimed Naaman, the 
commander of the king of Aram’s army, to Elisha, the prophet of Israel.’ In other 
words, uniqueness, privilege, and even exc/usiveness do not create any insurmountable 
problem in a hierarchical world. “Christians are few, and even fewer are the saved.” 
In a hierarchical context, there is nothing repellent about a certain exclusivism. 

This first moment corresponds to the first historical period described above, 
that of witnessing. 

That explains why, from the standpoint of “Jordan,” the central theological 
problems hinge on the identity of Jesus Christ, developing at the Christological 
and Trinitarian level. 


The Tiber: 


Fire, Belief, Institution, Religion, Introversion, Inclusivism 


But is the Jordan the only sacred river? Is not baptism also of fire? The fire burns 
what is dried and it spreads afar. Ic purifies, but also destroys. Christian identity today 
cannot be reduced to the experience of the first generations, overlooking the cultural 
and religious constructions that twenty centuries of Christian life have produced. We 
are dealing here with the second, third, and fourth periods mentioned above: conver- 
sion, crusade, and mission, spanning well over fifteen centuries of Christian history. 

The Christian is committed to a certain worldview, which is expressed in a set of 
beliefs. To be a Christian does not mean just to profess fidelity to Christ; it also entails 
adherence to Christian society, be it called church or beliefs. Splits and schisms, once 
well established, also develop their own orthodoxies. Christianity becomes an institu- 
tion. The sense of belonging together becomes highly institutionalized. The ideal is 
Christendom, the Christian Empire, Christian civilization. When it begins to collapse, 
around the sixteenth century, it is replaced more and more by Christianity as religion. 

The Jordan is a geographical and mystical river; its waters are baptismal waters. 
The Tiber is a historical and political river; its waters symbolize the waters of the 
Thames, the Seine, the Parana, and the Potomac. Its waters carry a theology, a well- 
structured vision of the world, even if broad and flexible. They are the waters of 
Christian civilization, past and present. Christendom and Christianity as its succes- 
sors are not just private affairs. The Christian waters flow everywhere; they irrigate 
all che fields of a civilization that claims to encompass the entire world. A variety of 
contemporary names: John Paul II, President Reagan, Queen Elizabeth, General 
Pinochet, philosophers Maritain and Gilson, theologians Barth and Lonergan, and 
historians Toynbee and Heer... could be added here. All these persons endorse 
a beliefin the superiority of Christianity. This belief does not prevent one from 
acknowledging the greatness of others and the failings of Christians; yet, as will 


16 2 Kgs 5:12. 
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be argued, such acknowledgments are according to the values of Christianity and 
under the authority of Christ. 

Christianity has become so powerful and universal, so convinced of its mission, 
that it does not feel the need to look outside except to learn and to improve itself. 
Inwardness is one of its features, be it mystical, religious, or political. Within Christian 
revelation, doctrine, praxis, and way of life, according to this perspective, one finds all 
that is needed for a full human life as well as for judging other religions and cultures. 
This is che kind of iztroversion I am referring to: in ourselves we find the whole truth. 
Theology is turned inward. We want to find in ourselves, in our own tradition or 
revelation, the answers to all theological issues. We may speak about the others, we 
may revere them and integrate them into our system, but it is still we who perform the 
task. Here is one example: When for the first time in Church history an Ecumenical 
Council, Vatican II, not only recognized that other religions have a right to exist but 
even praised them, as happened in the document Nostra Aetate, no need was felt to 
invite representatives of these religions to speak for themselves. Catholic experts felt 
sufficiently confident to speak on behalf of others. The Tiber was enough. 

A tight theological case is made to defend a certain kind of Christian inclusivism. 
The Christian religion—in this opinion—represents the culmination of religious 
evolution; it stands for universal values and claims a sort of universality. In brief, 
Christianity does not necessarily despise others, but it certainly considers itself superior. 

Anima naturaliter Christiana, “anonymous Christians,’ “fulfillment theology,” 
“servants of humankind,’ “the realm of nature and grace,” or in more secularized 
ways, “democracy,” “global civilization,’ “world governance,” “one world market,’ 
“universal human rights,’ one natural science valid everywhere, with accompanying 
technology ... are all expressions of the same syndrome. All the rivers carry the 
same water, but ultimately it is our water, even if the canoes going up or down the 
stream do not know it. 

To be sure, there are many Christian institutions, churches, and theologies. 
Often they struggle among themselves for power, or for a better understanding 
of their theological issues (internal or ecumenical), or for better ways of dealing 
with other religions of the world. Within such diversity, we detect the same kind 
of language. We may call it che Western /ogos. Christians become irritated at such a 
qualification, for the logos, they say, is universal (although it can only be “our” /ogos). 
If not the Tiber itself, the waters of the Tiber are everywhere. That is why we need 

fire and inwardness. 

Efforts at greater openness within this inclusivistic attitude are praiseworthy: 
there is the notion of an invisible Christianity, a cosmic Christ, a universal pneu- 
matic church, a God who makes sense also for Buddhists, and a law that does not 
exclude nomos, dharma, karman, or li. The ideal is a “universal theology of religion” 
or, in more scientific terms, a Unified Field Theory." This Tiber is indeed longer 


than the Mississippi. 


17 Fora representative sample of the contemporary North American debate, sec Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, Towards a World Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1981). 
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As long as Christianity remains invisible, Christ unknown, the Church spiritual, 
God ineffable, the law unwritten, and theology undone, there is no quarrel. Homo 
loquens tamen (Man, however, is a speaking being), and we cannot speak “language” 
as such, nor practice religion as such. We have to speak a particular language and 
practice a particular religion. Christian universality then becomes suspect and 
collapses. Unless... 

Unless it is felt that the Christian phylum is so privileged that it absorbs all 
the others and becomes the only Amazonas for the entire world. This is the case in 
the many new forms of “revivalism” and fundamentalism. In all such phenomena, 
preoccupation wich self-identity is central. 

It is also clear that the main theological problems here will hinge on who Chris- 
tians are and what their destiny means: problems of ecclesiology, grace, salvation, 
relationship to other religions, and, in general, orthodoxy. 


The Ganges: 
Earth, Confidence, Religiousness, Dimension, 
Outwardness, Pluralism 


We face now the challenge of a “theology” for a postcolonial era. It corresponds 
to the above-mentioned fifth attitude of dialogue. A dialogical theology posits what 
it is talking about only when the subject matter—and obviously the language—has 
been found in common or created in the dialogue itself. The very agenda of the 
dialogue should be worked out in the dialogue itself. In other words, Gangotri is 
only one of the sources of the Ganges, and the delta is no longer a river, nor even 
“Indian” territory. The sources of our Ganges are the snow of the mountains and 
the clouds of the sky; none of them are actually water. 

The symbol here is earth, that is, secularity (saeculum), or the kingdom of justice 
here on earth, which entails the readiness to collaborate with all others, even if we 
disagree with them. There is no planetarian consciousness, but there is a special 
awareness of the other(s) and a certain inclination to welcome without suffocating 
them—that is, to accept without comprehending. We trust. We have a higher confidence 
in our common destiny than the certainty (security) placed on our /ogos. Christian 
identity begins to appear neither as defending a certain culture nor as belonging to 
an institutionalized religion, but as living a personal religiousness, that is, a sort of 
religious attitude that constitutes a dimension of Man, one factor of the humanum, 
one aspect of the divine. 

Christians are no longer worried only about themselves, but are also open to 
others, and to the world at large: outwardness. This moment is characteristically 
outward-bound, not in order to go out and conquer but to be in relationship. It is 
an attitude that sees oneself in relation to others, and others in relation to oneself. 
I do not call it openness, so as to keep the balance with the other two moments. 

The Christian theology of the second moment tended to emphasize the newness 
of the Christian message and to defend identity by difference, thus affirming that 
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love of one’s neighbor, the doctrines of trinity, grace, and so forth, were all specific 
and unique contributions of Christian revelation.'® Whatever the particular cases 
may be, the third attitude will feel more comfortable if it discovers that all those 
doctrines and sayings are humanity’s common good, and that Christianity simply 
incarnates the primordial and original traditions of humankind. 

What I am saying is this: neither exclusivism nor inclusivism represents the 
proper attitude of this third moment. I am talking about pluralism. 

Before elaborating the positive aspects of this new moment, which I call Christi- 
anness, I should review some of its negative features (which will lead us, like Moses, 
up to the borders of the Promised Land). I am speaking of the possible incommen- 
surability of ultimate worldviews. 

I have often argued that, properly speaking, comparative philosophy is not 
possible, because the necessary standpoint from which the comparison is to be 
made already belongs to a definite philosophical view.? Something similar can 
be said about comparative religion.” Unless we assume that reason (ultimately 
"our" understanding of reason) is the neutral, universal, and sufficient criterion for 
evaluating religions, we cannot assume at the outset that all religious traditions can 
be justly and truly measured with the same metron. Each religious tradition, as a 
relatively complete system of self-understanding, segregates its own parameters. A 
fruitful dialogue has to agree on the parameters to be used in the dialogue itself, 
otherwise there is only talking at cross-purposes. Simply stated: What do we mean 
by the very words we use? The talk about meaning of words precedes, conditions, 
and also constitutes dialogue. 

The consequence of this is that religious traditions may be incommensurable; 
they may not have a common measure that can adequately evaluate chem. And in 
point of fact, chey are mutually irreducible, until some agreement has been reached 
or established. A realistic assessment of the present state of affairs is that religions, 
and even theologies, often consider themselves mutually incompatible. 

And we do not necessarily need to resolve our intellectual frustration by postu- 
lating an Intellect for which all—absolutely all—is intelligible. This hypothesis only 
asks the ultimate question. It pretends to answer the why of Being, and in so doing 
it makes Being subservient to the why, to logos, to consciousness. We may logically 


13 The ticle of the wonderful book by Karl Priimm exemplifies what I am trying to 
say: Christentum als Neuheitserlebnis (Christianity as an experience of novelty [Freiburg: 
Herder, 1939]). 

19 See R. Panikkar, “Religious Pluralism: The Metaphysical Challenge; in Religious 
Pluralism, ed. L. S. Rouner (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1984), 
97-115; now in this Opera Omnia, volume VI, part 1. 

20 See R. Panikkar, “Aporias in the Comparative Philosophy of Religion,” Man and 
World 13 (1980): 357-83, now in volume II of this Opera Omnia; and “What Is Compara- 
tive Philosophy Comparing?" in Interpreting across Boundaries, ed. G. I. Larson and E. 
Deutsch (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1988), 116-36, now in volume X of 
this Opera Omnia. 
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say that all that an infinite or supreme intellect encompasses is intelligible. There 
are no limits to an infinite intelligence: all is intelligible to it. But unless we identify 
Being with Consciousness, we cannot logically demonstrate that there could not 
be any unknown Being. 

One might object thar, if such an infinite intelligence could not know all, it 
would not be infinite. We might respond that an infinite intelligence is infinite qua 
intelligence, but does not need to be infinite qua Being, unless we already assume 
that Being and intelligence ultimately coalesce—which is precisely what is under 
discussion. This simply implies that chere may be facets of reality opaque to the 
light of the intellect. I shall return to this point when dealing wich the notion of 
pluralism. 

If che problems of the two previous moments were Christological-Trinitarian 
and ecelesiological-soteriological, the theological problems here will hinge on the 
issues of humankind and how Christians can help solve them. This does not mean 
that these problems are merely political or economic, or only a matter of justice. 
They are also anthropological, for Man has gained a peculiar self-understanding. 
They are also cosmological, that is, concerning the vision of the world and of history. 

It is over against this historical and geo-theological background that we can situate 
the specific challenge and problems of a pluralistic Christian self-understanding for 
our times. 

If the spirituality of the Jordan strictly belongs to Christianity, and that of the Tiber 
to Christendom, the Ganges here stands as a symbol for Christianness—although all 
similes should be taken with a Pascalian esprit de finesse (rather than de géométrie)! 
From time immemorial, the Ganges is a symbol, not of political or intellectual power 
(like Christendom and Christianity), but of personal experience, and experience is 
of paramount importance in Christianness (Christ-experience). The Ganges, except 
in some mountain tracts, is not a dramatic river. Risen out of Himalaya, it chen flows 
quietly, since it lies almost at sea level for more than a thousand kilometres. Your sins 
will be all forgiven if you die faithfully in “her” arms. The Ganges has no power, but 
is endowed with a tremendous authority, if “she” can cleanse her believers from sins. 
In the beginning, Ganges was heaven, and it poured itself onto earth through Siva's 
hair, thus doing no harm to any living being; it still hows in the underground world, 
just at its mouth by Island Sagar. This experience of the three realms is essential to 
Christianness. As we already mentioned, anyway, Ma Ganga means any other river 
whose waters had been considered “non-Christian” so far. 

These three mental attitudes, together, symbolize the complex Christian phenom- 
enon of our times. Furthermore, the increasing awareness of Christianness offers a 
platform from which the dilemma of exclusivism or inclusivism may be solved in 
favor of a healthy pluralism of religions that in no way dilutes the unique contribu- 
tion of each human tradition. 


?' On the distinction between Christendom, Christianity, and Christianness, see the 
Introduction to this volume. 
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Concrete and Universal versus Particular and General 


We need to distinguish, as I have elaborated elsewhere, between concreteness and 
particularity, universality and generality. The concrete can be universal, not so the particular. 
There are things that are concrete (my faith, my parents, my home, ...) precisely because 
they symbolize the universal (faith, parenthood, home country, . . . ). The universal 
is universal because it re-presents the entire field, and not because it detracts from 
concreteness, as the general does. The universal is centered; it is turned toward its 
own center: uni-versus, turned toward the One. It is embodied in the concrete. The 
Christian attitude is and should be concrete. It is limited, and yet it re-presents 
the Whole. Like the very mystery of Incarnation, in the concreteness of one Man 
dwells the fullness of the divinity.” I have called this phenomenon “the pars pro 
toto effect” (part for the whole). We see the whole through our window; we see, 
and even are, the totum in parte (whole in the part). The concrete is the pars pro 
toto. The particular is the pars in toto (part in the whole). We may “sacrifice” the 
particular for the sake of the whole. We cannot do that with the concrete. 

The modern geometrical mentality interprets the meaning of universal as 
the sum total of an elementary geometrical area constituted by contiguous parts. 
Of course, according to this view, one part, one sector of a circle cannot be 
the whole; but this is not the traditional way of understanding universality. In 
Christian history, St. Augustine still literally translates “catholic,” kath’holon, by 
secundum totum, “according to the whole" —thar is, as the religiousness that for 
us is complete inasmuch as it provides all we need for our fullness and liberation. 
It is only with the geographical expansion of late and collapsing Christendom 
that “Christianity” as “catholic” religion came to mean the spread of one single 
religion all over the earth. 

But there is still more. “Universal” is not necessarily a quantitative notion. A 
drop of water may be equal to another drop of water, but it és not the second drop. 
They are numerically and factually different. They may contain exactly the same 
mass of water, but one drop is not the other, in spite of the fact that both are water, 
and that, if it were not for the surface tension making them two drops in space and 
time, we could not distinguish them. Nevertheless, one individual mass of water is 
not the other. And yet, if we abstract the quantity of water, both are just water, water 
indivisible (from within, as it were). In other words, the water of the drop—not 
the drop of water—is both concrete and universal: it is both shis water and, simply, 
water as such. Christian Scholastics used to speak of the specular character of the 
universe, in the sense that each being, especially each human being—image and 
likeness of God—reflects, mirrors, and represents the entire reality. 


22 See Col 2:9. 
23 See R. Panikkar, "L'eau et la mort. Réflexion interculturelle sur une métaphore” in 


Filosofía e religione di fronte alla morte, ed. M. Olivetti (Padova: CEDAM, 1981), 481—502. 
A revised version now appears in volume IX, part 1 of this Opera Omnia. 
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These distinctions bear noteworthy Christological implications. Christ, as the 
second Adam, stands for all humanity, and in a certain sense, for the whole cosmos, 
says Christian tradition following Paul. Minutis minuendis (on a smaller but matching 
scale), every person represents and is the symbol of all reality. The mechanistic 
worldview, prevalent in our times, is a great obstacle to reenacting this liberating 
experience. The problem of the universality of Christ and of Christian salvation would 
practically be solved if approached in the light of a more traditional cosmology. It 
is not a matter of comparing, say, Christ with Buddha, Krsna, or whomever. Nor is 
there the question of separated constituencies. If Christian theology is carried on 
within the perspectives of Christendom or Christianity, such problems may arise. 
But Christian theology today cannot ignore Christianness. In this perspective, the 
problem is not one of jurisdiction. Doctrines may differ, theologies may quarrel, 
institutionalized religions may discuss their spheres of influence, but the existential 
problem of human salvation does not concern who has the passport to heaven, or 
which consulate or embassy has the right to issue such documentation. What we 
have to change is the very perspective of the question. 

The universality of Christ represents, in this context, His transparency, His 
perfection. We are here within another cosmology, which dissolves the problem of 
singularity and universality.** We should not confuse the individuality of Christ 
with our individuation of Him; His identity is not His (our) individuation.?? Christ 
is unique, as any loved child is unique for his or her parents eminenter (at a higher 
level), I may add. 

Perhaps an example will help to clarify all this. The Prolemaic conception of the 
solar system was exceedingly complicated. One of the advantages of the Copernican 
revolution was that the new heliocentric system was much simpler. In one stroke, 
an enormous amount of calculating became superfluous. I am suggesting something 
similar. As long as we entertain a mechanocentric conception and a geometrical 
notion of reality, a number of problems are exceedingly complicated and can hardly 
find any solution. Either Christians "stick" to their “Christ” and become exclusivistic, 
or they give up their claims, dilute their beliefs, and become—at best—inclusivistic. 
Both horns of the dilemma are equally unacceptable. 

The parallel Copernican revolution consists in shifting the center from linear 
history to a theanthropocosmic vision, a kind of Trinitarian representation, not of 
the Godhead alone, but of reality." The center is neither the Earth (our particular 
religion) nor the Sun (God, transcendence, the Absolute, . . . ). Rather, each solar 
system has its own center, and every galaxy turns reciprocally around the other. 
There is no absolute center. Reality itself is concentric inasmuch as each being 


* See R. Panikkar, “Singularity and Individuality: The Double Principle of Individu- 
ation,” in Revue Internationale de Philosophie 111-12 (in memory of Raymond Klibansky) 
(1975): 141-65. 

* See R. Panikkar essay "Salvation in Christ” in part 1 of this volume. 

26 See the whole volume VIII of the Opera Omnia. 
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(each tradition) is the center of the universe—of its universe, to begin with. The 
theanthropocosmic insight (which sees the unity of the divine-human-cosmic) 
suggests a sort of Trinitarian dynamism in which all is implied in all (each person 
represents the community, and each tradition reflects, corrects, complements, and 


challenges the other). 


Conclusions 


A Christian reflection on religious pluralism and its implications for Christian 
self-consciousness may include the following points in its agenda: 


1. We should neither ignore nor neglect the past; we should respect traditional 
self-understandings, but should also submit them to appropriate (new) interpretations. 

2. We should not be satisfied with merely exegetical approaches, according 
to which the contents consistent with tradition count as absolute; but Christian 
self-consciousness does not merely consists in hermeneutics. We should allow for a 
possibly new Christian awareness. 

3. The greatest change in Christian self-understanding touches both the 
text and the context. The zext is being enlarged by the incorporation of the other 
sacred texts that until now have been excluded. In other words, the reflection on 
the “Christian economy of salvation” cannot ignore the existence—and the chal- 
lenge—of the world religions. The traditional context was symbolized by the Tiber. 
The new context is that of the Ganges, that is, not the context of Western history, 
but a meaning inherent in the present-day situation. Obviously, the Ganges does 
not stand here for an exclusively Hindi river (the Jordan of Hinduism, as it were), 
but as a symbol of the wider world. 

4. The new context is not just a new territory added to the old one, nor is it 
the same territory seen in a new light. The new context entails both new elements, 
which were not there before, and a transformation of the old context. It is a new 
connection that embraces, corrects, and supersedes the old, but keeps a certain 
continuity with it. Nevertheless, this new context is equally limited and concrete. 
It should not be identified with a sort of universal pattern, which would amount to 
an antipluralistic homogenization of reality. 

5. We should not identify the Christic fact, which expresses itself in Christian- 
ness, with Christianity as a religion, and much less with Christendom as a civilization. 

6. There is not just one single view of Christ, however broadly it may be conceived. 
No single representation can embrace the whole reality of Christ. 

7. Religions are incommensurable with one another, despite some possible 
common traits. Each religion is unique with the uniqueness of every real being. 
But we should not confuse the “autopsy” of a religion with its living existence. This 
very incommensurability, like that of the radius with the circumference, does not 
preclude the fact that each religion may be a dimension of the other, in a kind of 
Trinitarian perichöresis or circuminsessio. Each one represents the whole of the human 
experience in a concrete way. 
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8. Each religion expresses one concrete form of humanness. This does not exclude 
a possible divine influence on the humanum, nor a possible religious decadence. 

9. When religions encounter each other, they can mutually enrich each other, 
and also destroy each other. 

10. If Christians are able to extract the Christian “essence” from their religion 
(Christianity) as a principle, this principle can be experienced as a dimension at 
least potentially present in any human being, as long as no absolute interpreta- 
tion is given. This could equally be said of a similar principle in other traditions 
(Buddhism, for instance). 

11. Christians may find in this Christic principle the point of union, under- 
standing, and love with all humankind and with the whole cosmos, so that in this 
concreteness they find che most radical human, cosmic, and divine communion with 
realiry—without denying the role of other possible homeomorphic equivalents. 

12. The Christian starting point is the kenotic experience of Christ (His experi- 
ence of being “emptyfied” through the Incarnation), which entails acceptance of, 
and openness to, the Spirit. 


As a conclusion, we can say that an awareness of the overall context of our world 
today leads to the recognition of a mutation in Christian self-understanding. This 
mutation is due to 


(a) Historical changes: the passage from Christendom to Christianity, and finally 
to the attitude of Christians expressing Christianness in themselves. 

(b) Philosophical discernment between the concrete/particular and the universal/ 
general—that is, the overcoming of the quantitative patterns of thinking. 

(c) Cosmological revolution: the worldview in which Christianity thrived can 
no longer oppose any critical revision. 

(d) Theological recognition of the right and values of other religions, and thus 
a healthy pluralism. 


All of this comes from—and, at the same time, asks for—a deep, conscious 
insight into the Christian basic fact or principle. Thanks to this awareness, the social 
and religious forms of history are transcended:” we are slowly accepting the need 
for a new Christian consciousness, tied neither to Christian (Western) civilization 
nor to Christian (institutionalized) religion. New communities may appear, even in 
traditionally non-Christian countries, and some may even shun the name “Christian” 
because the “Christian” label may be understood as a mere continuation of the past. 

It is not a question of hiding the features of Christian civilization, or of mini- 
mizing the importance of organized religion. It is just about finding the center of 


7 See R. Panikkar, "La religione del futuro o la crisi del concetto di religione. La religiosità 
umana, Civiltà delle macchine 27, nos. 4/6 (1979): 166-71, where point one out of twelve 
reads, "The problem of the future of religion is not the same as the problem of the religion 
of the future; and note cleven reads, “The future of religion consists, first of all, in a personal 
religiousness, not in one religious confession.” See volume II, Opera Omnia. 
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personal spiricual life, and discovering the Kingdom of heaven, the pearl, the reality 
of the Mystical Body, the communion with the divine, the interior, historical, and 
at the same time cosmic and transtemporal Christ. There have been times when it 
was dangerous to be a Christian, others in which it was advantageous. These two 
features are still very real today, but I am underscoring a third one: it is difficult to 
be a Christian. It is difficult, nowadays, because it requires the personal discipline, 
the courage to face not only the profane world, but also the institutionalized church. 

Christianness stands for experience of the life of Christ within ourselves; insight 
into a communion, without confusion, with all Reality; an experience that “I and 
the Father are One";? that labels do not play a decisive role, that security is less 
important than what many think, and that reflection also is a secondary source of 
knowledge (although a wonderful tool). It is with hesitation that I use the phrase 
"mystical experience,” but perhaps there is no better way of saying it. Not without a 
certain bias I chose the mystical Ganges as a symbol. Was not this what Christ said? 
“Waters of eternal life"?— from any river. One has only to drink them. 


The Cosmotheandric Christ 


I end these reflections with a personal note, which may shed a different light on 
the preceding analyses. I will try to state my interpretation of Christ in a theanthro- 
pocosmic vision. I believe this interpretation follows the methodological principles 
of this essay, but in no way do I wish to suggest that it is normative, or necessarily 
representative of Christian theology. 

The Mystery that was at the beginning and will be at the end, che Alpha and 
Omega through which all has come into being, the Light that enlightens every crea- 
ture, the Word that is in every authentic word, the Reality that is totally material, 
completely human, and simply divine, which is at work everywhere and unreachably 
present; the place where Reality is ever-present, the meeting point at the crossroads 
of reality, where all realms of existence meet; the kingdom that does not come 
with fanfare and about which one should not believe that it is here or there, and in 
which we do not know when we perform a good or an evil deed, and yet is “there,” 
that which we are—and will be—and which we were; that Symbol of all reality not 
only as it was or is, but as it still will freely be, also through our synergy . . . is what 
I believe to be the Christ. 

If someone says that this symbol is too broad and universal, I will reply that, if 
the circumcision of the body has been superseded, why should we not overcome 
the circumcision of the mind? 

And I insist that, with such a view of Christ, I am not escaping the scandal of 
the Incarnation and the process of redemption. I am not ignoring these historical 
facts. I simply do not worship history as a god, nor do I limit Reality—not even 


8 Jn 10:30. 
» Jn 4:14. 
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human reality—to history, nor history to the Abrahamic phylum. Just as traditional 
theology speaks of a creatio continua, we could by analogy envisage a continuous 
Incarnation, not only in the flesh, but also in the acts and events of all creatures. 
Every being is a Christophany. 


2 


THE COSMIC CHRIST 
A Neglected Aspect of Modern Catholicism! 


The Christian sense of existence, in the opinion of both optimists and pessimists, 
of believers and those who believe themselves to be nonbelievers, appears to be going 
through a crisis. We have lost something of our sense of Christian identity and what 
it means to be Christian—perhaps because we are too centered on ourselves and we 
are afraid of losing value. The problem is more cultural than anything else. There 
is an essential relationship between culture and religion, which can be defined in 
two phrases: religion gives culture its content, culture gives religion its language. 
And perhaps it is culture itself that is going through a crisis. 

Culture offers a language to men of every era and every cultural space; it makes 
it easier for us to use a given language rather than just an idiom, to adopt those 
concrete ways of seeing the world that we call “language.” Culture, which is more 
than just understanding chemistry, playing the piano, or using a computer, gives 
a certain meaning to the collective existence of a given human group. And it is 
precisely this ultimate meaning that defines a religion. 

The culture of our present-day world, the world in the last chirty years or so, 
has changed radically. Philosophers would tells us that this was already foreseeable, 
that for hundreds of years we held within us the expectation of a great cultural 
change; undoubtedly, in the past few centuries—let us call them the centuries of 
Galileo, Copernicus, Enlightenment, or simply, modernity—culture has changed 
considerably. What has happened to Christian language? It has not changed much. 
And this is my theme: a neglected aspect of Christian consciousness, which is, 
precisely, cosmic consciousness. 

We have read the Gospels from a very legitimate perspective, which today, 
however, leads many to a degree of pessimism and a large part of the new genera- 
tions to total skepticism. It is an interpretation that is either too conservative or 
too bound by the “journalistic” culture. 

Let us take a few passages from the Gospels that, in one way or another, 
describe Christian self-consciousness. Jesus begins His public life, preparing 


! Original text: “El Crist Cosmic: un aspecte negligit del catolicisme modern? Serra d'Or 
340 (1988): 32-33; in Italian in La nuova innocenza: Innocenza cosciente (Sotto il Monte- 
Bergamo: Servitium, 2003; rev. version 2005). Translated into English by Geraldine Clarkson. 
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to preach the good news of mankind. What does He do first? He goes into the 
wilderness to be with the wild animals (Mk 1:13). He went into the desert; He did 
not go to talk with anyone, He did not see anyone. He was with the animals. This 
indicates that animals appear to have something to do with the Gospels, but we 
have now excluded them, and this “just us” syndrome may be fatal for the entire 
human race. Just us... 

What did Christ do once He rose from the dead? The first thing He did was 
to descend into the underworld, the nether world, the world of hell. What did He 
go there to do? Ask the theologians, who have racked their brains trying to find an 
explanation. It seems, however, that He must have done something. St. Matthew 
tells us that Christ was in the heart of the earth (Mt 12:40). Therefore the earth 
has a heart. And we all know that the word credo has to do with the heart; even the 
Sanskrit word for "faith; $raddhä, literally means to give or lay the heart. 

The New Testament is full of this cosmic conception of the meaning of Christ. 
He is the Pantocrator (Rev 1:8). Even though these are references to God, tradition 
applies them to Christ. St. Paul (Rom 16:25-26) and St. Peter (Ac 3:20) both speak 
of the figure of Christ not only as one who was born from the womb of Mary but 
as He who was present at the beginning of the world (Col 1:16). 

The first thing that sprung from the hand of the Creator was Christ (Col 1:18). 
And the last is again Christ, who is seen both as Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end (Rev 1:8). He is the firstborn of creation and of mankind (Rom 8:29; 
Col 1:15,18; Col 1:5; Rev 1:5), besides being the only son (Jn 1:14). 

All this brings us to a Christian conception that is not centered on Man, and 
neither on history. Christ was there before the world was made (2 Cor 5:1ff.); 
He is the mystery that was hidden for centuries and now reveals himself to us in 
the figure of Christ (Rom 16:25, 26): “Before Abraham was, I am” (Jn 8:58). St. 
Augustine himself speaks spontaneously, ez passant, of “that religious feeling of 
Man that has existed since Adam and that now we call Christianity.” If Christi- 
anity has only existed for twenty centuries, and today the Christian culture today 
is receding continually, we can understand the emerging of a certain amount of 
pessimism, but we should also regard this process as a sort of purification of the 
sectarian sense of being Christian. We ourselves make our lives unhappy, because 
we fail to read deeply enough the same writings of the Christian tradition. And 
this brings us back to the “just us” syndrome. I am not content, just as a large part 
of the Christian tradition was not content, with belonging to a religious sect that 
has existed for only two thousand years on a small part of the planet and whose 
history is far from edifying. 

The end of the world is, nevertheless, described as the recapitulation of all things 
in Christ (Ep 1:10), the returning of the whole universe to its starting point (Ac 
3:21). The end is God, all in all (1 Cor 15:28). For in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being (Ac 17:28). 

Let us remember the most ancient and traditional self-understanding of Chris- 
tians: that they did not set up any special religion. During the first three centuries 
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no Christian would have said they belonged “to the Christian religion”—religion 
is something quite different. Religion is testament, berit. 

Until the fourteenth to fifteenth centuries, the Bible was only the Old Testament. 
The idea of a New Testament is a relatively modern invention that appeared as a way 
to make of Christianity a new berit, a second testament, a covenant, a religio (which 
is the Latin translation of the Hebrew berit). The whole primitive Christian effort, 
however, was geared to breaking the covenant, the testament of YHWH with His 
people—the circumcision. This is the primordial sacrament of all Judaism. And the 
small group of Jews broke free of the testament for reasons of praxis and not theory, 
because they all wanted to be Jews, and good Jews, but realized, through praxis, that 
the Holy Spirit (which apparently blows where and how it chooses) did things with 
the uncircumcised that were previously the monopoly of the Jews (Acts 15:8). And 
if the Holy Spirit follows other paths, as the minority of Paul and Barnabas tell, then 
obviously the Jews do not have the monopoly on salvation, since the uncircumcised 
can also receive the Holy Spirit. And it was then that the first Council of Jerusalem 
decided to break with what had been the most fundamental element of Israel's entire 
twenty centuries of history: the primordial sacrament of the covenant of YHWH 
with His people, the circumcision, symbolizing that which unites the divine and 
the human by making flesh and blood the tangible symbol of God’s concern for 
mankind. On the basis of this covenant all Judaism stands or falls. 

This is the Jewish Testament. Subsequently, the Christians dared to say, “No Torah, 
no law” (Rom 3:20 and passim). Then, little by little, since it is difficult to be free, 
the temptation of the “fleshpots of Egypt” (the human temptation par excellence) 
led Christians to accept a new testament, and circumcision was replaced by baptism. 

We want the security of having everything explained to us or done for us, or of 
being told what to do. We are afraid of our freedom, our decisions, and our respon- 
sibility. This is why we desire a new testament. There is no zew testament, however. 
If we want one, the old one is still fairly good. Up until the first fifteen centuries 
there was practically no talk of a New Testament. There was no new covenant, no 
new religion, no other testament, no berit. What the first Christians (who were all 
good Jews) wanted was to make Christianity into a kind of reformed Jewish sect, 
slightly improved in certain things, remembering that Jesus had said, “I came not to 
destroy, but to fulfill” (Mt 5:17). There were many writings to support those who 
were in favor of continuity and against the idea of separation. Yet the advocates of 
separation won; this was the revolution of the Council of Jerusalem. Then, gradu- 
ally, che Christians became dissatisfied with being seed, salt, and light (the seed dies, 
salt does not aspire to turn everything to salt, and light illuminates but is invisible). 
They also wanted to be a religion, at least as powerful as Judaism—a religion like the 
others, which has its own members and followers, its own laws, its own covenant, its 
own testament. This involved a complete reinterpretation of all the writings of St. 
Paul, who, from the beginning to the end, says that there is no testament, no law, and 
no Torah, but that the kingdom of the Spirit is near and where the Spirit is, there 
is freedom. This, perhaps, is the great crisis that Christianity is facing today: a crisis 
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regarding its identity as a religion. I express this by saying that it is the “passover,’ the 
passage, the new pesach from Christianity to Christianness, just as the Renaissance 
sought to pass over from Christendom to Christianity. 


I did not intend to take this direction, however. I wanted to give a broad outline 
of a Christian concept that today is almost essential to the survival of the Christian 
meaning itself. 

YHWH made a covenant with the Jewish people, but He also made others. He 
made a pact with Noah (Gn 9), and the pact He made with Noah was not a pact 
with mankind; it was a pact with the whole earth and all the animals. I am not refer- 
ring to ecology, which, in fact, merely means to tame the earth, perhaps improving 
it a little, but continuing, nevertheless, to consider ourselves che lords and masters 
of the earth, to our own advantage and benefit. It is still /ogos that rules. The pact 
YHWH made with Noah is a pact with the whole earth, with all che animals and all 
things and not only with men, with Noah and his family. The rainbow is a symbol 
of this. It is the whole cosmos glorifying itself, che whole cosmos participating in 
this adventure, of which we are also a part, though certainly not the protagonists. 
We would do well here to put anthropocentrism aside. We have been too fearful of 
pantheism, which is an error in defect and not in excess. 

Those who are at all familiar with the Roman Breviary, which for many centuries 
represented what was known as the official prayer of the church, will no doubt have 
noticed that most of the hymns begin with or refer to a cosmic theme: 


O sol salutis... 

Iam lucis orto sidere... 
Aurora caelum purpurat ... 
aether resultat laudibus ... 
Splendore mane illuminans, 
et ignibus meridiem . . . 
Rerum, Deus, tenax vigor... 
A solis ortus cardine . .. 

Te lucis ante terminum ... 
Hunc astra, tellus, aequora, 
bunc omne, quod caelo subest . . . 


and so on. The hymns to the Mother of God are equally cosmic: 


Stella maris ... 
Regina caeli . . . 

O gloriosa virginum, 
sublimis inter sidera; 
pulchra ut luna... 
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In short, the trina rerum machina caelestium, terrestrium et infernorum is constantly 
present and associated with redemption and human life: 


Tu dux ad astra, et semita ... 
Exultet orbis gaudiis, 
caelum resultet laudibus. 


There was silence in heaven when Michael fought with the dragon or the divine 
Word came down to earth. 


Quem terra, pontus, sidera 
Colunt, adorant, praedicant . . . 


There is no fear in beginning a hymn to Mary by associating not only incarna- 
tion with the cosmos but claiming that the earth, sea and stars glorify, worship and 
preach Him who holds up the trinam machinam of the entire universe. 

In Greek patristics, Man is the priest of the whole cosmos, and “priest” means 
mediator, not intermediary. An intermediary takes a commission from each of che 
two parties and establishes a relationship between them so they might marry, engage 
in business, draw up an agreement, or whatever. A mediator is all for one party and 
all for the other. The intermediary is a moral figure, the mediator a cosmic figure 
who participates in both worlds. To believe that we have only a sociological function, 
that the church is not the “cosmos of the cosmos" that the Greek Fathers claimed, 
that it is not “the Church since Abel” as the Latin Fathers repeated, and that we 
are merely a sect (however good, open, and large it may be) is to forget the ancient 
Christian tradition and fall into what forty years ago I defined as microdoxia: the 
reduction of Christian doxa.* 

There are some extremely interesting texts on the resurrection of the flesh, a 
dogma that has also been largely forgotten and that is not something postponed 
until later, until the next life. A very zealous Benedictine monk was once explaining 
to a Zen master what the Christian resurrection is. The Zen master listened, and at 
the end of the Benedictine’s explanation said, “So now show me your resurrection! 
Then I will understand it more than all those abstract, fantastic concepts you give 
me about later or who knows when. ... Show me your resurrection.” As long as we 
cannot show it, all talk about resurrection is merely abstract academic discussion, 
or a bad joke. Resurrection is a cosmic dogma. It concerns the body, space, time, 
cosmos. This is why we understand it so little. We have lost its connection with the 
Eucharist, with the beginning of anakephalaiösis, the summing up of all things in 
Christ (Ep 1:10). The Eucharist is the bread that gives life to the cosmos (see Jn 
6:48-52, Greek text). It is he pharmakon athanasias, the “medicine of immortality.” 


? In the twofold sense of “doctrine” and “glory.” 
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as St. Ignatius of Antioch says? And I could cite a great many other testimonies, as 
I have enjoyed doing elsewhere.* 

All perfection, as that giant of Christian spirituality, Isaac of Nineveh, tells us, 
consists in “a heart full of mercy (compassion, pity, eleemör) towards all created 
nature.” Then he asks, “And what is a merciful heart?” and answers, “The burning of 
the heart for the whole creation—man, fowls and beasts, demons and all the world.” 

It is the whole of creation, says St. Paul (Rom 8:19ff.), that groans to be deliv- 
ered. In the song of Christian perfection, the Sermon on the Mount, Christ tells us 
to “Look at the birds, behold the lilies,” as a model for the human being. When He 
talks about men He tells us that the children come first, and when He refers to the 
moral order He says that the prostitutes and publicans will go before.’ 

Peter speaks of living stones for the building of the kingdom (1 Pet 2:5). There 
is a Pali Buddhist text that gives the impression that the two authors copied each 
other. Both, in fact, talk about living stones making up the building. “Let the stones 
be stones,” Christ said to the demon who tempted Him to create a new religion with a 
miracle. He did not wish for the stones to be turned into bread. It would show a lack 
of respect toward the stone to want co turn it into bread. “Let the stones be stones.” 
“Man does not live by bread alone”—but also by stones, by living stones. “The rock 
was Christ,” St. Paul says in an important text that links again to the Jewish Bible 
(1 Co 10:4). And “on this rock I will build my church,” another fundamental text 
says (Mt 16:18). Here rocks are more important than keys. 

Cosmic consciousness, I repeat, is essential in understanding everything the 
Gospel says. It is so essential that the perpetuation or continuation of the historic 
Christ does not occur in the form of devotional and sociological collective worship, 
but of bread and wine. This must be significant. The human element integrates with 
the cosmic element to unite with the divine. 

What is prayer? The Greek Fathers, who are, at least chronologically, closest to 
the Christian self-comprehension of the earliest days, say that the physiké theoria, 
that is, che contemplation of che cosmos or physical things, is che entering into 
communion with and knowing how to decipher the first and most fundamental 
of all the books. There are three books (and this is stated repeatedly even after St. 
Thomas). There are books written in letters, first on scrolls or tablets, and now on 
computers. There are those that are revealed (and in the beginning we were never 
told where they started and where they ended. Our ancestors never doubted the 
inspiration of the Sibyl, the Egyptians, the Chaldeans, the Etruscans, and many 
others. We only have to read Pico della Mirandola in the mid-fifteenth century to 
realize this). But the first and most important of all the books we must know how 
to read, select, egere, is the book of Nature. 


3 Epist. ad Eph., XX.2. 

* Sec R. Panikkar, Humanismo y Cruz (Madrid, 1963), 335-52, now in this Opera 
Omnia, volume III, section 1, part 1. 

5 Mt 21:31. 
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Those who cannot read this book are illiterate, no matter how many other books 
they are able to decipher or how many Biblia they know. And this book of Nature is 
a book that appears to be closed to many. We are reminded of the passage about the 
wise and the babes (Mt 11:25). True wisdom consists in knowing how to read these 
three books “bound in a single book by love,” to paraphrase Dante. We might also 
refer to the statement by St. Augustine that says, “Liber sit tibi pagina divina, ut haec 
audias; liber tibi sic orbis terrarum, ut baec videas. In istis codicibus non ea legunt 
nisi qui litteras noverunt, in toto mundo legat et idiota" (Let the sacred page be your 
book, so that you may hear these things [books were read out loud]; let the world 
be your book, so that you may see these things. Only people who know letters can 
read what is in the books, but even the uneducated can read the book of the world*). 

There are three statements about God in Christian Scripture. These are very 
audacious statements, since the apostles and evangelists knew perfectly well that 
it is not possible co define God. And they are cosmic: God is Light (1 Jn 1:5); God 
is life (Jn 1:4; 5:26; 1 Jn 5:20), and God is dove (1 Jn 4:8). There is also another, 
though I prefer not to include it out of exegetical scruples: God és fire (Heb 12:29). 
Fire, light, life . . . chese are not privileges of Man. Neither is love, in my opinion, a 
privilege of Man, although we have in some way taken possession of it, at times even 
overindulging in it. In any case, all this causes the anthropocentric conception of 
Man, a narrow vision of the Christian phenomenon, to crumble. We must open up 
to an experience of which we are a part, certainly, but not the center, nor, ultimately, 
the only party responsible. 

There is another phrase that is continually spoken by Christ and repeated many 
times by Paul (1 Co 7:32ff.; Ac 4:6, etc.), which is also part of the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt 6:25): “Do not worry.” This is extremely difficult to translate from 
the Greek, because merimnate (me merimnate) derives from meris, meaning part. 
Merimna is Angst, worry; it is seeing things in a fragmentary way. Amerimnia is 
nonworry in the sense of freedom, confidence, trust. The root (s)»zer implies also “to 
cavil, to think, that is, to worry. “I wish you to be without cares,’ amerimnous, says 
Paul. Sine solicitudine, che Vulgata translates. I would go on to interpret the phrase 
as: do not take yourselves so seriously, even tragically. Overcome this kind of ethnic 
egocentrism that is not only of the individual but of all the human species, and that, 
at times, costs us dearly. Do not be alarmed if you lose control over things. Today 
we are losing control of our lives, fathers are losing control over their children, the 
pope is losing control over Catholics. . . . Everyone is worried because they have lost 
control. The novelty of Descartes, one of the philosophers about whom the most 
has been written, is not the system he created in order to build his philosophy on 
certainty, but the background of this system. Descartes was shocked by the fact that 
men had such widely different opinions. The Jesuits of his college said a series of 
things, but the Franciscans claimed they were all lies and the Dominicans insisted 
that they should be said differently. ... Who can I trust if, of the most trustworthy, 


6 Augustine, Enarrationes in Psalmos 45.7 (PL 36.518). 
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my teachers, one says A, another says B, and a third says C? In this case, declares 
Descartes, we should “wipe the slate clean.” I will heed no one. I think, and therefore 
Iam. The important thing is certitude, certainty. With so many opinions around 
I cannot trust anyone. I will trust myself. Little by little, I move from the need for 
certainties, relying on myself, to the security of my tribe, relying on atomic bombs. 
What is important here is the outrage of the multiplicity of opinions. This is not 
founded only on cogito ergo sum, but on the idea that “my very being is thought”; 
Man is a “thinking reed,” his contemporary Pascal says. Man has been identified with 
thinking. And when thoughts are incompatible, Man wavers. 

This is why today we must trust in reality. If we do not regain a new innocence, if 
we are forced to anticipate, consider, and control everything, then it is understand- 
able that we cannot live without worry. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Who controls 
everything? And who will control the one who controls, and so on? We demand 
certainty. And the symptom of certainty is just one step away from the modern 
state's obsession for security (we cannot sleep peacefully unless we have missiles 
and weapons and cannons to protect us and keys to lock us in...). UM in che 
epistemological order, means security in the collective order. 

Everything that can be read in Christian Scripture points exactly in the = ae 
direction. Do not worry. Are you not worth more than the lilies of the field. . . ? 
(Matt. 6:26). Cosmic trust in today! (Matt. 6:34). 

So far we have interpreted the evangelical message with the key of a given culture. 
And this culture was basically historic. It is the culture of the myth of history—the 
truly real, che horizon of the intelligibility of things, what counts is history, the (sic) 
historic. We must know other cultures to realize that the historical is only relatively 
interesting, that there is no reason why Man should live alone in history and no 
reason why history should be the only horizon in which Man sets things. From 
this point of view, nature, animals, demons, angels, planets, and beings that have 
no history, in the strict sense of the word, are also included in reality. And human 
history then appears to waver a little. 

The evangelical message is a new challenge to the Christians of our time—the 
challenge to go back and reinterpret it in a key that is not contradictory to history 
but complementary or, perhaps, parallel. 

If we could once again cultivate this cosmic conception we would, first of all, find 
our rightful place, which is not in the center of everything, and second, we would 
see reality as the divine, cosmic, and human adventure in which we are all called to 
take part. Then we would gain greater freedom and greater optimism, as well as a 
deeper joy that would not depend on whether my political party gains consensus 
or things go according to my plans. 
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THE NEw ROLE OF CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITIES IN ASIA* 


Euntes in mundum universum 
praedicate evangelium 
omni creaturae. 


Mk 16:15 


My presentation will be divided into nine points, preceded by an introduction 
and followed by a conclusion. This will make the discussion easier. 

My words may sound provocative, but, in the end, I am going to make room 
for “more realistic” accommodations. 

But let me briefly express, at the beginning, my mind regarding the important 
topic you have chosen for the ACUCA this year. I know, of course, that I have 
the “privilege of not being infallible,” but the topic is so important that I decided 
to go to the roots of it and touch the specific issue only indirectly. The concrete 
problem—namely “The role of people of other faiths and traditions as teachers 
in the Christian universities and colleges" —will be the concern of other papers. 
I would like to deal with the foundations that may provide the basis for a certain 
type of answer to our problem. In other words, the particular issue is a special case 
of the general problem that I will attempt to unravel, namely, “The New Role of 
Christian Universities in Asia Today.” It is a fundamental reflection which, on 
purpose, will not put forward concrete proposals and practical steps. These will have 
to be worked out together, in dialogue, and by going to all of your experience: it is 
not to be up to me to spell them our. I will remain (and I say it not as an apology) 
in the realm of the general, but also important and vital issues. 


* 


* “The New Role of Christian Universities in Asia" 54 (1990): 561-82. Also in M. 
Uozumi and M. Kasai, eds., Asian Cultural Studies, Special Issue no. 4 (Tokyo: Interna- 
tional Christian University, 1993), 169-85. Opening Lecture at ACUCA (Association of 
Christian Universities and Colleges in Asia) held at Assumption University, Thailand, 1989. 
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It is really with a sense of fear and humility that I accepted this task, because I am 
fully aware not only of my responsibility but also of our responsibility. We cannot 
fumble, today, with the situation of the world in which we live. 

Let me begin with an explanation of the title I chose. 

First: Christian universities and colleges, not “individual teachers.” There will 
always be occasions for individual witnessing and doing good. We may do good, we 
may witness to the gospel and walk a way of sanctity wherever we live. This is not the 
problem here. The assumption that in this college, or anywhere, we may be doing a 
lot of good, is not my subject matter. I am not speaking of the good that is possibly 
or certainly done by different individuals in different institutions, be they Christian 
or non-Christian. The good we do is not in question, although very often—alas!— 
this answer is given as a justification for something that transcends the task of the 
individual. My topic is not, I insist, whether we all are doing a good job, or we are 
witnessing to Christ, or we are taking advantage of this or that situation in order to 
carry out a wonderful apostolate. The question is about the university qua university. 

Second: the new role, not the old one. In this zew role, non-Christian teachers are 
as essential as the Christian teachers. A modern Christian university is not a church, 
nor only open to church members. It is a community of people concerned with 
learning, knowledge, wisdom—higher education, as we call it. A modern Christian 
university is not a community of Christian believers, as a church is. It is something 
of a different nature. A college may have all male, all white, all rich, all Christian 
students. A college is a more or less homogeneous group, and this homogeneity is 
perfectly legitimate. A university is different, and I would add that it is a contradic- 
tion in terms, against the very idea of “university,” to make such discriminations. 

Let us recall that the university is the only institution in Western history that has 
lasted for over nine hundred years, overcoming the crises of Europe first, of Western 
civilization subsequently, and the present-day situation. As for the future, it is to be 
seen if the university will resist che technocratic impact. The unifying force of the 
university is the mythos, not che logos; it is an ideal, an urge, not a particular content. 
It implies a deep interest in a formal content, not a material content. Otherwise, the 
university would be practicing a discrimination, an apartheid, that would be intoler- 
able in something that holds itself to be uzi-versity and not uni-formity. 

It would not be a university if it put extrinsic limitations on the members of 
that particular institution, which under this name has withstood the interferences 
of popes, kings, presidents, tycoons, and politicians of all sorts. It is, for instance, 
against the very nature of a university to require a particular nationality in order to 
teach or study in it. This goes against the very essence of what the university stands 
for. In fact, in most of the universities that keep a certain standard, you may be 
English, Spanish, Sudanese, or whatever, and be a full member. The governments 
may impose certain restrictions for practicing medicine or law in their respective 
countries, but not for studying in the universities of the country—although, of course, 
it is an indirect way of imposing restrictions. But this is another, and sad, matter. 

If you discriminate on the ground of nationality, you are already doing some- 
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thing against the very nature of the university, as well as if you discriminate on the 
ground of confessional belief. This does not mean that the university does not have 
a unifying force, but—in my philosophical language—that unifying factor belongs 
to the order of mythos and not of logos. A mythos is something unquestioned because 
we take it for granted. From within, it appears unquestionable, and thus it elicits 
consensus. The university is based on the free pursuit of knowledge, with no other 
boundaries than those inherent to knowledge itself, and no other censorship than the 
critique of its peers. Today this institution is in crisis, but chis is not my topic here. 

Besides other political and cultural factors, the traditional idea of the European 
university was born out of three principles: 


1. A dedication of one’s life to the pursuit of knowledge for the sake of wisdom. 

2. A realization of this ideal together with both of colleagues dedicated to a 
similar quest and disciples eager to learn from the knowledge and experience 
of the seniors. 

3. Anintellectual freedom, zealously kept (often the students were rectors of 
the institutions and financed the magistri) against the religious and political 
powers of the time. 


When, in the cultural climate of Christendom, the mythos was the Christian 
res publica or imperium, universities were Christian almost as a tautology. But this 
is not the situation today. When universities were founded in countries outside 
Christendom, the name "Christian university" began to be used in a sectarian way. 

My thesis would then be that the new role requires Christian universities to cease 
to be confessionally "Christian; in order to become truly "universities" —playing with 
words, I would say: truly “catholic.” The Christian Scripture tells us that to love one's 
life is to lose it. Perhaps, to cease to be restrictedly "Christian" would be the way to 
be authentically Christian. Who strives to be only specifically Christian may cease 
to be Christian altogether. This is the great challenge to present-day Christianity. 

To sum it all up: the phrase "Christian university" began as a redundancy, 
continued as a sectarian label, and tends to become obsolete today. 

What is the difference between a Christian and a non-Christian teacher? There 
may sometimes be more differences among Christian teachers than between chem 
and their non-Christian colleagues. I wonder if the links among people today follow 
this kind of orthodox party line between Christian and non-Christian denomina- 
tions, or rather many other allegiances, like political ideals, ecological convictions, 
cultural activities, and other commitments. 


So far for the introduction, but I will now make reference to the providential 
words of the introductory prayer that we heard. I refer to the Gospel read by the 
vicar general: Mark 16:15. There could not have been a more appropriate choice. 
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Anyone dealing with the topic of Christian universities should have these words 
in their heart: “Walking into the whole cosmos, proclaim (sing, dance) the good 
news to the entire creation.” 

Iam extremely happy to comment on the reading that introduced our meeting. 
Because I, for one, would not like to put any dichotomy between the devotional aspect 
and the intellectual and spiritual dimensions of our lives. The text says: Walk, step in, 
simply go as pilgrims, without instruments or aids of any kind. It continues by saying: 
into the whole cosmos, and we know that cosmos is not a geographical category. Penetrate 
into the inner fabric of Reality. Then the text goes on: proclaim, that is, sing, dance, 
manifest, “infect”... what? The Good News, namely that the prisons should be open, 
the hungry fed, the worried people comforted, oppression eliminated, injustice healed, 
hate overcome. And this £o the entire creation, not to humans only. 


This “keynote address” would like to be just a prayer asking for the key to open our 
hearts, in order to convince us that we should take to heart the radical injunction of 
this Gospel. Otherwise, we are not loyal to our vocation, both Christian and human. 

I would like to put some sütras before you. Sütras, as principles or aphorisms, 
can convey a certain understanding if we meditate on them, and put them under 
scrutiny and discussion. 


An Injunction to Proclaim the Gospel 


There is an injunction to proclaim the gospel. The sentence already makes the 
point. But this injunction is only authentic if it is not felt as a heteronomous impera- 
tive, but as an inner urge. That is, as something which I do spontaneously, without 
setting it as a goal or a purpose. It is not a means for something else, a reward or 
whatever. The most elementary psychology would tell us that, the moment we want 
to be witness to something, that witness is suspect. The moment we want to prove 
something, we may succeed or not, but then the proof is connected with our will; 
that is not impartial witnessing. 

Not without reason it has been written that whenever you have to give witness, 
“you should not worry beforehand about what you have to say.” This is a very difficult 
thing to accept for the Western spirit, because, as Schelling said in a lapidary phrase, 
“the will is che primordial being.” When something escapes the control of our will, 
we lose our bearings, we do not have certainty, and we fear that we are nowhere. But 
we can only witness when we do not wish to; or, as Buddha would put ir, the very 
desire for nirvana makes it impossible to attain it. In fact, Christ is not the object of 
the kérygma, He is the subject. Only Christ is the proclaimer, and the proclamation 


! Mk 13:11; Lk 21:14-15. 
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does not belong to the individual will, not even to the individual person, but to the 
divine Spirit enlightening everyone of us. Kérygma is not propaganda. 

Furthermore, what is this proclamation about? It proclaims the glad tidings, not 
Christ. Christ is not the object of £erygrra, but “whatever I have told you, whatever 
I have shown you." The injunction is to present, proclaim, dance, sing, and specially 
do what Christ did and said. This is the gladdening news—something we may well 
learn from His own life, which, however, He does not want us to flaunt. Jesus fled 
when they tried to proclaim Him as the Messiah,’ and He also told us that it was 
good that He went away, otherwise the Spirit would not come.‘ And these other 
words of His are also clear: “Yes, yes; no, no.” No double-talk. “You cannot serve 
God and Mammon.” Anything for which you need Mammon is not my business. 
The injunction to proclaim the gospel does not mean advertising Christ—and 
control the sales, of course. Only a pure heart can truly witness. 

I stressed this point, because what I am about to say in the following sätras does 
not imply any watering down of the first sätra, but just enhancing and purifying ic. 


The Proclamation of the Gospel Linked to 
One Ideology, One Culture, One Religion 


The proclamation of the gospel (first sz£rz) has been linked with one ideology: 
that of the Judeo-Hellenic world, the Roman Empire, Christendom, the West, 
technocracy, in cumulative succession. 

Most Christian dogmas are formulated by means of Greek concepts. I remember 
once telling Pope Paul VI during a private audience, when he asked me what I was 
doing, that I was wondering if, in order to be a Christian, one had to be intellectu- 
ally a Greek and spiritually a Semite. Have Christians of other continents to be 
circumcised in their own minds according to Hellenistic culture, and circumcised 
in their own hearts according to the Abrahamic tradition? This is the embarrassing 
question that Asia in the third millennium asks the whole Christian community. 

The proclamation of the gospel has been linked to one ideology. We are children of 
our times, and this link is, in a certain way, unavoidable. We should not be afraid of 
any ideology, but we are now aware that there is such an immense gamut of opin- 
ions—from the Christian Marxists, who say that the only way to be an enlightened 
Christian is to be a Marxist; to the church in South Africa, according to which the 
only way to be a "realistic" Christian in that country is to defend apartheid; to the 
Thomists, Barthians, Democrats, and what not, who will prescribe to us what an 
intelligent, a radical, or a humane Christian is. 


? Mt 28:20, etc. 
? Jn 6:15. 

4 Jn 16:7. 

5 Mt 5:37. 

6 Mt 6:24. 
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After all these experiences, we are sufficiently aware that we cannot be tied to one 
single ideology, alchough an ideology may be linked, and in each case necessarily linked 
with the Christian self-understanding. But until now the Christian kerygraa was, and 
still in a great part is, tied to one single prevalent “meta-ideology.” It is only with closer 
world communications and a growing ecumenical awareness that ideological pluralism 
begins to enter into Christian consciousness. Let me give a delicate but clear example. 
A dominant Christian ideology of the post-Enlightenment era defends the separation 
between religion and politics, as well as the separation of the supernatural and the 
temporal order. In this sense, Pope John Paul II asked Catholic priests to keep away 
from political activities. But politics is not only party politics. The best example of 
the inseparable relationship between religion and politics is John Paul II himself! He 
has linked Roman Catholicism with a particular ideology, but, according to him, his 
own political activity is not “politics” but mere Christianity (or rather, Christendom). 

The proclamation of the gospel is also linked to one culture. Until now, this culture 
is what we roughly call the Western one. To this culture does, by and large, belong 
the realm of universities all over the world. The immense majority of universities 
are linked with the Western model of culture. Gurukuls and Buddhist universities 
are disconnected with the rest of the world, or hardly exist any longer. As university 
people, we are linked with one particular culture. By and large, in spite of all the efforts 
being made here and there to recover a pluralistic cultural identity, universities as 
institutions belong to the modern culture of Western origins and Western archetypes. 

A still more difficult issue, and more delicate, is that the proclamation of the gospel 
has been linked to one religion. Nowhere is it written that proclaiming the liberating 
news of Christ is the same thing as preaching Christianity. To be sure, Christianity 
has come into being out of this initial impulse, but Christianity itself has changed 
and evolved. To preach the gospel today does not necessarily mean to defend the 
universal papal political power according to the never-revoked pontifical bulls of 
Boniface VIII. It may well be that, as Christendom yielded to Christianity in the 
Renaissance, the latter yields to Christianness in our present times. 

Whatever this may be, we acknowledge the legitimacy of religious pluralism, and 
the fact that the gospel’s injunction is an ever-old-and-new challenge for each period. 


Historical Inertia Converting a 
Crown of Glory into a Crown of Thorns 


This third sz£ra is almost a corollary to the identification of the Christian 
kérygma with the state of affairs referred to in the previous one. I am not passing 
any judgment about the past. I am trying to understand the present. And I find 
here a deplorable example of what I call the inertia of the mind. One of my childish 
ambitions is to succeed one day in formulating the law of the inertia of the mind, as 
Newton discovered that of matter. Matter and mind, if there are no outer resistances, 
both keep on going, even when the initial impulse is no longer there. I think I have 
almost all the parameters, but this is not my topic here. 
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My topic here is to show how historical inertia— which, incidentally, is heavier 
than that of matter—has converted the crown of glory of Christian institutions of 
the last centuries into a crown of thorns. In spite of the many faults we find with 
the Christian colonization of Asia since the expansion of “Christian” Europe, we 
have to recognize that, in this respect, when hardly anybody took care of the sick, 
education of the new generations for the incoming changes, awakening the self- 
consciousness of girls, and so on, many Christian missionaries did it. Many Christian 
colleges and universities begun wich this impulse of truly promoting education, 
identified at that time with Christian education (here is the mythos I referred to 
before). I may even be ready to accept the idea that they were so successful that 
the entire population got “awarified,” and now it is society itself that takes care of 
most of such activities. 

I am not denying the right of the churches to collaborate with such welfare and 
justice activities, even putting their resources and experiences into the service of 
the different nations. But I am stressing that the identification of education with 
Christian education, and the opinion that the essential role of Christians is to run 
educational institutions, is no longer tenable. I even venture to say that today such 
activities begin to have the opposite effects than those originally intended. I have 
been saying for over a quarter of a century in India that Christian school institutions 
have had, by and large, the effect of vaccinating their students so as to make them 
immune against a more complete and genuine Christian conversion. 

In more academic terms, I am saying that faith—and what we may call the faith of 
Christians—is not identifiable with any ideology, culture, and even religion. In front 
of the scandalous situation of poverty and injustice today, perhaps an enlightened 
Christian action should give priority to such endeavors, which, as I am still going to 
say, do not exclude academic participation and involvement. I am only noticing that 
the old model is crumbling down. Historical inertia is exhausting its momentum. 


Modern Science and Education Either the 
Substitute or the Cloak for the Gospel 


Due to the same historical inertia, modern education has often found, in 
the teaching of the liberating tenets of modern science, a substitute for the often 
ankylosed interpretation of the gospel. The translation we often hear of that verse 
from Mark's Gospel reads “teaching all nations,” which would not even be a proper 
translation of the parallel passage in Matthew. Of course, by “teaching,” the common 
reader understands anything from business administration to mathematics and 
history, which is different from dancing, proclaiming, singing... the good news 
and putting it into practice. I am not saying that it is not a Christian duty, for it 
is a human duty to contribute to make good citizens, and good scientists. I am 
detecting, though, an intriguing parallelism between what our ancestors called 
the preparatio evangelica and our preparatio scientifica, between preparing oneself 
for the gospel and our scientific training. There is a similarity between the old, 
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and now so discussed dictum: extra ecclesiam nulla salus, “outside the church, no 
salvation,” and our practical belief that extra scientiam nulla salus, “outside science 
there is no salvation for humanity.” Without scientific education—we translate— 
there is no full human life possible. My suspicion is that this is a substitute for the 
teaching and preaching of the gospel. And we justify ourselves by saying that we 
create good citizens, great scientists, very honest individuals. I am not saying it is 
wrong. I am saying this is not Mark 16:15. 

One can well understand that, since experiencing that scholastic theological “truth” 
did not make their students free, the new generations in the Renaissance wanted 
to test whether the new scientific discoveries would make them freer. Galileo was 
sociologically right, although philosophically wrong. Bellarmino was sociologically 
wrong and theologically ill-equipped, although his philosophical instinct was right. 

Today, one starts, once again, to wonder whether modern science—and scien- 
tific education—can be a substitute for a liberating wisdom. Another indication 
that Christians are somewhat uncomfortable with such a substitution is that they 
justify themselves by saying that they do not only teach science or business but they 
add ethics. Christian universities teach Ethics, and add that it is Christian ethics. I 
wonder if anybody knows what a specifically Christian ethics is. 

This is also the cloak. There is something uncanny in being satisfied with reducing 
the Christian mission in “foreign lands” to teach Christian ethics, as if all those 
countries were unethical, as if we could not teach Buddhist ethics because Buddhism 
is supposedly not so ethical as Christianity, as if we had to teach Christian ethics 
because the behavior of others is immoral. This is an unacceptable position. It is a 
kind of insult to all other religions. 

The problems here meet, because each ethical system has a metaphysical basis. 
Therefore, either we are surreptitiously teaching a sort of Christian metaphysics, or we 
are simply submitting an ethical system disconnected from the underlying metaphysical 
assumptions of Buddhism, Hinduism, secularity, and so on, thus not only creating 
confusion, but also proposing an inefficient ethical system, which will not resist the 
pressures of ordinary life because it has been left without any metaphysical grounds. 

And yet, there is something exceedingly important in the ethical analysis of our 
prevalent techno-scientific civilization. A sort of consensus is growing across religious 
boundaries, not excluding secularist religion, that there is something essentially 
dehumanizing in this technocratic age. This leads us to the next sitra. 


The Factual Situation of the World Makes a 
Reform of the System Un-Christian, Destruction 
Impossible, and Transformation the Only Chance 


Reform is un-Christian. I could have similarly said that it is un-Buddhist, and so 
on. But we will here limit ourselves to a Christian reflection; incidentally, Christi- 
anity has been exposed for a longer period to the dehumanizing seeds of the present 
global system, because the latter is born as a hybrid from Christianity itself. But I 
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repeat that any traditional critique of the technocratic system, from whatever corner 
of the world, would lead to similar conclusions. 

Putting together the experiences of the Industrial Revolution and the results of 
the efforts made in these last thirty years to give a human face to the present-day 
system, we may fairly agree with the most perceptive critics of our times that the 
period of reforms, and reformations, is over. It would only prolong the agony of an 
unjust system, it would just tend to make the rich richer, and machines more powerful, 
and the human person a mere number within an undifferentiated mass—with the 
only consolation that individuals may indulge their own idiosyncrasies, provided 
that they do not disturb the general march of society. 

I am not alone in taking this stance, in which, curiously enough, both conserva- 
tives and progressives seem to agree. But I alone claim responsibility for what I have 
called “the tragic law of our times” (which that saint Bishop Hélder Camara did 
not like much), namely that any positive improvement, within the system, on the 
micro-level, has negative repercussions on the macro-level. Once we have reached 
the boundaries of the world market and the saturation degree of our times, any 
increase in one point is achieved at the expense of a decrease somewhere else. Or, 
putting it more plainly, in a competitive society, not all can be the winners. Should 
we remember the transfer of wealth, yearly, by billions of dollars, from the so-called 
“third world” to the “first,” by virtue of the inherent dynamics of the system? Or the 
foreseeable fact that in the last ten years the GNP of Asia and Africa has decreased 
by 15 percent, in spite of the fact that some elites of chose continents have become 
immensely rich, and that a middle class has “developed”? Who pays the price? What 
we have created today, without necessarily any personal ill will (I insist), is worse 
than the Lumpenproletariat of the first Industrial Revolution. Even accepting that 
in the long run a reform would yield positive fruits, both Christian and human 
conscience cannot accept the sacrifice of present-day generations under the pretext 
that their great-grandchildren will do better. 

Destruction is impossible. First of all, the powers that rule the system would not 
allow it. They are too powerful and too intelligent. They would smash any movement 
trying to undermine the basis on which modern society rests. For any victim of the 
so-called terrorists, the official antiterrorist forces have made seven. 

Second, these acts of “terrorism” and sheer destruction would only trigger a 
reaction among the majority of the people, who would then opt for the status quo 
as a lesser evil. 

Third, total destruction, besides being a naive dream, overlooks the fact that 
not all is evil in the technocratic system, let alone among technocrats. We do not 
eliminate che archetypes by throwing bombs, to put it in one word. Experience 
should have taught us the fiasco of revolutions which are only destructive. “Plus fa 
change, plus c'est la méme chose,” as the French sarcastically put it. We have only a 
change of guard, although under different names, and obviously different people. 
The new lords simply repeat, and often for the worse, the patterns of their predeces- 
sors. The human being is something infinitely deeper than a bundle of needs, and 
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society much more than an economic market, as if it were at all sufficient to deliver 
the goods by any efficient deus ex machina. 

Fourth, and certainly not least, genuine violence cannot be justified: the ends do 
not justify the means, not only for extrinsic moral reasons, but also because there is 
an intrinsic link between the means and the ends. If the means are flawed, they will 
contaminate the ends being brought about precisely by those means. 

Transformation is the only issue. A perhaps more academic word is “metamorphosis.” 
A third, more Christian name is metanoia, so differently translated as penitence, 
repentance, conversion, change of mentality, and so on. Properly speaking, I would 
suggest a more literal rendering of the word, and more in consonance with the oriental 
spirit. It means, or may also legitimately mean, not so much a change of nous, of 
mentality, but a meta-nous, a going beyond the mental, the zous, a transcending of 
the purely rational approach to reality. 

Whatever this may be, these three names indicate a change in the very form, 
morphé, essence, rationality, on which we have today based human life on earth. 
This conversion is more than a moral question. It is metaphysical and, I would add, 
religious, spiritual, human, radical, even mystical. At any rate, it is something linked 
with the deepest core of human being. 

Here mere theory will not do. Pure investigation would help to preach a good 
sermon, write a nice book, or even convince people. But it will not work. How many 
drunkards are theoretically convinced that drinking is bad? 

Mere praxis is insufficient as well: changing the structures, modifying the 
constructions, breaking the institutions. ... Experience should have taught us, by 
now, that this does not work either. How many revolutions have ended where they 
began? Theory without praxis is powerless; praxis without theory is blind. 

This is not the proper place for an academic footnote showing how Cicero translated 
the Greek word theöria into contemplatio, and thus changed the original meaning of the 
Latin word by implying both action (actio) and theory (contempl-) at the same time. If 
I merely think about poverty, I may get a clear picture of its nature and causes, and may 
find it so complex that my action is paralyzed. We do not know where to begin and 
what has to be done. If I simply try to eradicate poverty, I may worsen the situation in 
the long run, if I do not strike deeper. On the other hand, if I contemplate on poverty, the 
thinking, and not the good will alone, will lead me to action as its natural outcome and 
intrinsic completion. Not without reason the great contemplatives were also activists. 

I would like now to say something about the place and role of the universities 
in this transforming action. 


Universities Should Lead the Intellectual and 
Corporate Search for Alternatives 


Three points may here suffice to introduce this sitra. 
First, che world situation. It is not only the Club of Rome, not only the “prophets 
of doom,” not just the left-wing or alternative organizations . . . there is a mounting 
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consensus, including official and well-established institutions, around the idea that 
only fifty more years of existence are left to the world, if we do not introduce radical 
changes in our lifestyles, and obviously in our ways of thinking and behaving. It 
became startlingly manifest, just to quote a recent example, in the meeting of the 
Global Forum for Human Survival, which took place in Oxford a couple of years 
ago, and will again meet this January 1990 in Moscow. To the thousands of children 
starving daily we may add the sarcastic fact that the world today feeds an army of 
some 30 million people engaged in “keeping the peace” on the planet. And yet, there 
are over twelve hundred war casualties every day in the over twenty major existing 
armed conflicts. There are roughly one thousand victims of traffic accidents daily, 
without mentioning all the man-made injustices and exploitations. 

In short, there is a mounting unrest among the peoples ofthe world. And today 
they cannot be put down as another rebellion of slaves of old times. The struggle is 
no longer between classes, races, religions, or even nations. The conflict has been 
interiorized within all those groups, and even inside che human person as well. Two 
fellow workers, two Jews, two Roman Catholics, two Thais, a married couple, and a 
single Man within him- or herself can be torn apart because of fundamental issues they 
see as of capital importance. The very division between Christian and non-Christian 
teachers, about which we will have to discuss, proves absolutely unimportant here. 
The real chasm lies elsewhere. At stake is the very existence of the planet. In spite of 
all the preprogrammed propaganda of vested interests in describing the benefits of 
modern civilization, when all is set on the scale, more and more people are begin- 
ning to discover that the balance is rather negative. And, paradoxically enough, this 
sober evaluation is the most realistic sign of a healthy optimism. 

Second, the traditional role of universities has been precisely the one of criticizing 
the status quo. The universities founded by the church, and protected by the princes, 
have been, throughout their history, one of the main causes that upset the established 
order. The universities in India today are a clear example of this. They follow an 
ancient tradition since Frederic Barbarossa, the Sacer Romanus Imperator, who in 
1158 made the University of Bologna sui iuris, that is, an independent institution, 
as it had in fact been since 1088, when some schools began teaching independently 
of ecclesiastical institutions. 

There is a great danger that present-day universities, which were founded long 
ago and whose protectors have vanished, become now puppets in the hands of the 
governments that fund them on condition that they support the rulers’ interests. I 
do not need here to elaborate on this point. It will suffice to mention the then secret 
research, done in many universities throughout the world, for military purposes 
and the benefit of multinationals. Indeed, since the beginning, the universities did 
challenge the sacerdotium and the imperium, the prevailing mythoi of that period, 
as today they have to withstand the pressures of money, the mythos of our time. 

Third, the greatest cry against the present world situation comes from so-called 
alternative movements, and marginalized people and institutions. An elementary 
sociological reflection shows that any minority and opposition group, if not officially 
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recognized, will develop one-sided opinions and tend to more or less extremist 
practices. I am not criticizing the extraordinarily important role of all those move- 
ments, in spite of perhaps well-founded criticism; I am only introducing the topic 
of this stra. 

According to it, it belongs to the very nature of a university to be one of the 
natural /oci where an intelligent and thorough critique of the human situation is 
carried out. Universities should be the natural centers where such theories and actions 
are studied. And we should remember the existential and emotional contents of che 
very word studium. If we leave the critique, and the protest when necessary, only to 
others, then we will share the responsibility for che consequences. The critique of 
the technocratic complex that conditions our modern life is an essential task of the 
university today. This is an intellectual enterprise of che first order. 

The universities should react against the fact of simply being considered factories 
for supplying skilled workers to the needs of the industrial mega-machine. Neither 
trivium nor quatrivium, neither liberal arts nor even modern sciences were supposed 
to just train specialized brains who would work in the great world industries, be 
they called medicine, pharmaceuticals, or sciences. The whole of education has 
undergone a mutation, and we should be aware of it, if we somehow want to carry 
on the traditional name of the university. Not without reason were the technical 
schools in Europe distinguished from universities. 

Now, this search cannot be done by the universities alone. Universities need to 
collaborate with all chose other agencies, because they are much more in contact 
with the real needs and concrete situations. They offer not only experience but also 
action and practical means. In their turn, they need the university. They not only 
need the more serene, nonattached, and intellectual approach that universities can 
provide; they also need the sociological respectability that a university still carries 
with it. A symbiosis between the different institutions concerned with these prob- 
lems is imperative. 

I am not advocating which political party the universities should favor, nor 
am I assuming that they need to be only in the opposition. They could well be the 
defenders of the established order. I am only saying that they are the natural arena 
where the interaction should take place, that they are the natural agents of change, 
and the proper places for the corporate effort of humanity toward a deepening of 
the theory and praxis of a worthy human life. To give up this ideal, in spite of the 
many obstacles, would mean to betray the very nature of this institution. 


The “Option for the Poor” Is a University Challenge 


Iam neither preaching a "social Gospel" nor suggesting that a university should 
be an institution exclusively dedicated to social justice. I am saying that a univer- 
sity is not an ivory tower outside time and space, and that what has been recently 
termed the "option for the poor" is more than a decision to fight social inequities 
and economic injustices. It is an awareness that reflects the situation of the world 
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in which universities also live. It basically indicates a way of thinking, a field of 
thought that entails a /ifestyle in the deepest sense of the word, and an awareness of 
universal solidarity. I am not saying that universities should compete with activists 
and religious people in bringing about social reforms. I am stating that the option 
for the poor is a university challenge, precisely because it entails a way of thinking, 
and it represents a new vision of human reality. In an existential way, it goes against 
the bulk of present-day trends and what we call civilization. 

I see the new vision of Man like this. Until now, from Hindi gurukulas to Buddhist 
centers like Nalanda, Greek institutions like the Academia, Christian monastic 
schools, scholastic universities, and the more recent secular colleges, university 
education had simply ignored the other, the m/eccha, the nonmonk, non-free citizen, 
non-Christian, nonorthodox, or not rich. In a word, the university ignored the other. 
It was, at best, a nonperson. The option for the poor implies instead an opening to 
the other, an interest in the widest possible human community, which includes not 
only the nonmale, the nonwhite, the non-Christian, the nonconformist, and the 
handicapped, but the symbol of the really alienated people of our times: the poor. 

This does not mean that a university education should not maintain its discipline, 
standards, and requirements. It means, however, that it does not exclude anyone 
because of the most alienating factor today, which is precisely no longer sex, race, or 
religion, but poverty. It means that human solidarity is stretched to its utmost limits. 

I see the challenge on a threefold level. 

First, on the level of present-day human life. We should learn from the lessons 
of the past. Slavery was rampant, Nazism came into power, dictatorships of all types 
were dominant, capitalism was starting to pervade human mentality—and most 
universities kept quiet and continued doing business as usual. The problem is very 
complex. The university, as with any other human institution, is nurtured by the spirit 
of the times, represented by the people of each generation. And yet, it belongs to the 
essence of the university to transcend those limitations, although without ignoring 
its contemporary fashions of all sorts. This is precisely its intellectual element. But, 
as I said earlier, it includes also a contemplative factor that entails an inseparable 
polarity between theory and praxis. Our time has become aware, perhaps more 
than any other historical period, of the caste separation or elitist apartheid in which 
we live. Or, in positive terms, we have become more and more sensitive to human 
solidarity and to the universal codependence of the peoples of Earth. It would be 
irresponsible to leave the enhancement of the world to politicians and activists of 
any sorts. Not only homo faber has an urgent task to perform, homo sapiens too has 
a role here to play. 

Second, the “option for the poor” has been too easily interpreted as an economic 
issue, thus as an invitation to join the Western trend of classifying humankind in 
terms of GNPs and purely financial and economic values, and thus to crusade in 
favor of the Westernization of the world. This is partly due to the relative absence 
of cooperation on the side of universities. This second level is the level of thinking. 
To put it simply: poverty, in the gospel, in Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and 
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practically all religions, is nor—mainly—an economic issue. It is a way of life and 
thus of thinking. It could be brought down to the insight that the most fundamental 
things in life, chose toward which Man has to direct attention and affection, are the 
most elemental things as well: to speak, love, walk, know, feel, eat, drink, celebrate, 
be born, grow, die. . . . Simplicity does not necessarily mean simplification, and the 
fullness of human life does not require a specialized input of information. Is not 
the university concerned with education, that is, bringing forth dormant human 
potentialities, so that we may reach that humanness that is brought about by the 
cultivation of the spirit of Man? 

Third, on the cross-cultural level: it is a paradoxical fact that the most cross-cultural 
value in today's world is precisely the culture of the poor. They are a cross-cultural 
reality. And what is this culture if not a culture of survival? But survival is not only 
an individual issue for the poor. It is also a collective question for humankind. 
Furthermore, to survive means to let go of all the accidentals and cultivate the core 
of life. Translating a French pun into English: to survive (survivre) is to have a sur-vie, 
a plenitude of life. This leads us directly to the eighth siera. 


Christian Universities as 
Centers of Autochthonous Life 


Christianity is, at least, not a nation-bound or culture-tied religion. Theoreti- 
cally, a Christian university should not feel bound to a particular nationality nor 
to a specific form of culture. We know, on the other hand, that most universities in 
Asia, including those of Christian inspiration, were created mainly in order to have 
an efficient and honest colonial bureaucracy, or the like in those few nations that 
were not directly under colonial rule; the style was practically che same. 

Political colonialism is over, economic imperialism still persists, and cultural 
mono-morphism is the prevalent model in the universities of Asia. They are, by 
and large, if not the servants of the state, in any case the obedient followers of che 
predominant Western scientific and technological pattern; they are the best Trojan 
horses for the introduction of that culture, which, after originating in the West, has 
practically excended to the entire planet. 

I will not enter into debatable questions as to whether the Asian universities 
should submit allopathic medicine to critical scrutiny, as well as che nation-state 
model, and technocracy as the best suitable solutions for the well-being of those parts 
of the world. I will limit myself to state what seems to derive immediately from the 
nature of the university and the essence of Christianity, namely that the universities 
of Asia should cultivate the venerable and rich cultures of their respective countries, 
and contribute to enhance and transform them. Asia has glorious traditions of 
culture and spirituality. It belongs to the university education of these countries to 
study and develop those cultures, not just as subject matters of specialized studies, 
but as living fields in which the life of the people can reach that maturity for which 
each human being longs. 
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In other words, universities should overcome the tutelage of church, state, and 
great corporations, without being exclusively linked to one single cultural or religious 
world. By so doing, they will contribute to the pluralism that we today urgently need 
in order not to stick in, and perhaps perish under the totalitarian hegemony of the 
present technocratic civilization. 

It is well known that the separation between religion and culture does not exist 
in other parts of the word. This means that by “autochthonous life” I also under- 
stand the traditional religions, which by the very fact of being studied and fostered 
will consequently change and transform themselves. The old saying of making of 
a Buddhist a better Buddhist, of an animist a better animist, and of course of a 
Christian a better Christian, applies here directly. 

I could also comment on this point from a more political perspective. What the 
world needs today is decentralization and pluralism to overcome the temptation of 
the Tower of Babel. The universities have here an indispensable part to play. 

All this is very sketchy and imperfectly said. The problems are too overwhelming 
and complex to let me state them here in all their aspects. This brief mention may 
suffice. 


I would like to add, however, a sort of corollary that I consider of utmost impor- 
tance and that has relevance not only for Asia but for the world at large. It is what 
I would like to call the ontonomy of the Fourth Power. 

Since Montesquieu, the political techniques of governments work best with a 
certain separation (although the expression séparation des pouvoirs does not come 
from him) of the three classical powers: legislative, executive, and judiciary. I would 
add a fourth power, which the philosopher of La Brede—who lived still under 
the Old Regime—did not feel the need to mention. The “fourth power” was then 
invisible simply because it was taken for granted. Montesquieu lived in a period in 
which Christendom, albeit secularized and cracking, was still alive. The universities 
represented that undisputed Fourth Power, because knowledge was still unchallenged 
at its basis. In India, we have a somewhat similar division of powers in the traditional 
caste system, in spite of its many degenerations. The Brahmans and pandfits, the 
dcäryas and gurus enjoy a recognized independent status and power. 

Today we can no longer ignore cultural and religious pluralism, on the one hand, 
and the uniforming tendency of the political and economical world, on the other, as 
if che latter were independent of any philosophical and religious foundations. The 
universities, as centers of teaching, learning, and research, are almost instinctively 
subservient to the prevalent ideology. But this ideology today is, to say the least, 
insufficient. I maintain that, without recognizing the independence of this fourth 
power, we will not be able to enjoy a free life on Earth, and we are indeed going to 
fall victims of one of the worst dictatorships of history. 

I use the word ontonomy in order to underscore that the relationship between 


the four powers is neither one of total autonomy nor one of dependent heteronomy 
from a superior power. 
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The present situation in Asia seems to me extremely important, and the role of 
the Christian universities truly momentous. To invest in this fourth power, in the 
intellectual institutions where the pursuit of knowledge is unhampered by other 
intentions, is what we need today, both on the national and international levels. It 
is clear that I am not sponsoring a platonic Republic of philosophers, much less of 
philosopher-kings. This fourth power is free, but ontonomic, that is, intrinsically 
linked to the whole, independent but not separable from the other three, not at the 
service of anybody, not even of itself as a separate body. Here is where the traditional 
worldviews offer more than one point of reflection and inspiration. 

The fact that in some “developed” countries the mass media (press included) have 
been called “the Fourth Estate” because they represent (not forge) public opinions 
shows to what extent the university has abdicated its role and has been ostracized 
from life—more than the novitiates of religious orders. Public opinion may be the 
real fourth power, but where is the free arena for the shaping of such an opinion? 
I am not extolling any “Oxford accent" or “Herr Professor" mentality. I am saying 
that the university is an essential part of the human agora. 


The "Conversion" of Religious Traditions 


Christians have always tended to convert others. In this, I detect a deeper dyna- 
mism than just the—often disputable—zeal for proselytizing. It rather reveals an 
inner urge for a constant transformation, for a never-ending process of overcoming 
oneself and all the tight spots of reality, according to that Scripture saying that the 
Spirit makes all things new.’ In this sense I speak of conversion of traditional religions, 
including of course Christianity, into something that is the deeper identity of those 
very traditions. A constant renovation and transformation, this is the radical metanoia 
referred to above, and it does require abandoning religions but transforming them. 
The crisis of most religious traditions today is that they feel incapable of handling 
the human condition as it is. They need to join hands; otherwise they will become 
irrelevant, and life will pass them by. 

To Christians it should not be very difficult to accept the idea that the salt they 
are supposed to be does not aim at changing everything into salt, but at enhancing 
the respective tastes of the various foods. Light—the other famous simile—is invis- 
ible in itself, and takes che colors of the bodies it falls upon. A Hindi turns into a 
better Hindi, a Confucian into a better Confucian. Religious pluralism, in other 
words, does not try to “convert” everything into salt. Christian university centers 
should foster a renewal of the different traditions. In a few decades, if the world 
is still alive, many people will begin to say that Hinduism, Buddhism, and all the 
other religions need to rediscover their own hidden gems that are the essential part 
of human experience and wisdom. Christians have been too afraid of the other reli- 
gious traditions. Christians act very often as a sect, as if they were afraid of having a 
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synagogue, a mosque, or a prayer hall at a Christian university. Are we going to leave 
without any religious instruction 70 percent or more of our non-Christian students? 
Are we going to fall prey to a petty competitive spirit, the same that prevails in the 
technocratic society? 

This may look like a contradiction, but I think it is not. The role of Christian 
universities may well be that of fostering the transformation and renewal of traditional 
religions, all che more so when they are looked down upon by the elites, dazzled by 
Western technological achievements. A new religiousness is emerging. Man cannot 
live without it. The name I suggested, from a Christian standpoint, is Christianness. 


We were here in order to reflect on the role of the non-Christian reacher. And 
I dare say that I have not skipped the problem, for my strategy was to turn the 
question upside down. The role of the non-Christian teacher is the same as the 
role of the Christian one. We should overcome this dichotomy, without blurring 
the distinctions. As to the role of Christians in the so-called Christian universities, 
Iam convinced that it is just the same. We all are engaged in the same adventure, 
and all oars are indispensable. 


Practical Proposals 


1. Teach other religions as part of Christian education. 

Thus, not only teach Buddhism to Buddhists (which seems a human right, the 
need of an integral education for a Buddhist), but to teach Buddhism to Christian 
students as part of the Christian curriculum, welcoming Buddhist students if they 
join. This would overcome a legal difficulty in many countries (which allow teaching 
a religion only to the followers of that religion). 


2. Overcome the discrimination between Christians and non-Christians. 

Also by abolishing the expression “Christian, non-Christian,” at least among 
the staff members. The example of “Christian Democrat” parties, as if they had the 
monopoly on Christian political principles, should be instructive. 


3. Anetwork of collaboration with other agencies, like NGOs, groups promoting 
social justice, and many other movements, so as to break the isolation of the university 
and university education—as it has already been done in several universities. This 
collaboration should not be carried on as an extracurricular activity, but as part of 
the university education itself. 


4 


UNIVERSAL RESPONSIBILITY 


A Christian Consideration* 


The Dalai Lama asked us to meditate on the Principle of Universal Responsi- 
bility. In fact, practically all saints of all traditions preached and lived this principle. 
A saint—runs a Chinese saying—is a person having the soul of the whole people; 
for the Indic tradition, such a person is a mahdtma, and according to the Western 
classics, »zagnanimitas is the feature of saintliness. A “great soul” feels responsible 
to a wider field than a narrow-minded individual does. 

The extremely important call of the Dalai Lama to explore the notion of 
“universal responsibility” does not ask us to work on a concept, but rather to shed 
more light on a particular subject. This call existentially expands the field of our 
responsibility by inviting us to become aware of its universal dimension. Most studies 
on this notion show that we are not responsible for things we are not aware of. We 
are only responsible if we are aware that we have to respond to a certain situation, 
and free in our response. This is why the notion is generally restricted to ethics. 
The call of Tenzin Gyatso widens our horizon, and reminds us of the—moreover 
traditional—doctrine that our awareness is not limited to what we see with our 
eyes, comprehend with our reason, or worse than that, “see” by means of satellites 
and mass media information. Our awareness, and thus our responsibility, also 
extends to what meets our “third eye,” our faith, our deepest intuition. By doing so, 
our responsibility opens up unto areas that until now were outside the concerns of 
common modern Man. Many people can go on with their business as usual because 
they do not see beyond their private and individual field. 

“Responsibility only enters in insofar as one can be called in question by another 
.. and insofar as one can answer this summons,” says Molinski in Karl Rahner’s 
Sacramentum mundi. The Dalai Lama calls us into question. We have to add, of 
course, that he is not alone in this call. This is the call of practically all religions, 
which modern individualism has often overheard. Yet, after the First World War, 


* From Universal Responsibility: A Felicitation Volume in Honour of His Holiness the 
Fourteenth Dalai Lama, Tenzin Gyatso, on His Sixtieth Birthday, ed. Ramesh Chandra 
Tewari and Krishna Nath (New Delhi: Foundation for Universal Responsibility of His 
Holiness The Dalai Lama, 1996), 51-62. 
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human and especially Western consciousness has been alerted to widen the field of 
our conscience from its individualistic bulwark co all of human history. 

Now the spiritual head of one branch of the Buddhist tradition, in rune with the 
cosmology of ancient Buddhism, is not satisfied with human history, and enlarges the 
field of human responsibility to all sentient beings; and as a modern man, following 
our increasing ecological consciousness (that I prefer to call ecosophical), he suggests 
that we should include the entire ecosystem of our planet, and one day of our solar 
system, in our responsibility. The shrinking of our human responsibility is a fruit 
of modern individualism. The individual is only directly concerned with him- or 
herself and the immediate surroundings. 

To be sure, these voices of concern, to which the ruling powers and the 
“routine mind” are still reluctant to pay attention, come today—with increasing 
consensus—from all intellectual and spiritual corners of the world. Humanity as 
such is responsible for its own destiny. Human history is confronting us with the 
dilemma of a radical anthropological and therefore civilizational change (metanoia), 
or a collective suicide. If some survive, they will be not the humanly “fittest” but 
the most unscrupulous, who will destroy each other soon afterward. What we call 
human consciousness may “transmigrate” into another, nonhistorical realm. Hope 
may not be lost, but humanity would collapse. 


What follows is a Christian consideration on one single aspect of this formidable 
problem. It is a Christian commentary, however, that keeps in mind the reader of 
other traditions, as it fits this Felicitation Volume. I could also have written a Hindi 
or a Buddhist reflection on the topic, and it would be worth the effort to undertake 
a comparative study. We should, however, not center every reflection on the single 
concept of responsibility, ignoring the many “homeomorphic equivalents” in other 
cultures. The Buddhist notion of pratityasamutpada (codependent origination, 
universal concatenation, or radical relativity), for instance, will stress the awareness of 
acommon belonging, rather than our ability to respond. We need a multiperspective 
approach to world problems. This is a requisite for a healthy pluralism. 

I choose the Christian tradition because the Dalai Lama quite often meets people 
with a Christian background who have almost forgotten the Christian archetypes 
of their religion, an oblivion to which modern Christianity has heavily contrib- 
uted. For this reason, I will describe what I think belongs to the genuine Christian 
tradition, although expressed in an understandable way for our contemporaries, to 
whom the old parlance may present some difficulties—which anyway it is not my 
intention to hide. 

A consideration means an effort to bring all the stars (sidera) together into one 
intelligible constellation. I could cite teachings, from the Gospels to Teilhard de 
Chardin (to mention just one name), passing through the Greek, the Eastern and 
Latin Church Fathers, the Middle Ages, Renaissance and modern Christian thinkers, 
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to substantiate the Christian notion of a universal responsibility. But I will not use 
any telescope to gaze at those giant stars: I will just use my naked eye, in submitting 
this consideration. 

The very notion of universal responsibility entails fundamentally three aspects, 
at least: human freedom, the universal connection of all things, and the capacity of 
things or events to respond to the human being. 


Anthropological Freedom 


We would not be responsible, if we were robots or puppets in the hands of a 
higher power of whatever type, be it a God, a society, or a machine. I am responsible 
if I have, in myself, the ability to respond to the calling of precisely what makes me 
responsible. Human freedom is an essential ingredient of responsibility. 


Universal Solidarity 


We are not responsible for what absolutely lies outside our field of action, or 
rather outside the effluvia of our being. Responsibility implies a certain solidarity, 
the karman, sarvam sarvatmakam, buddhakäya, or the pratityasamutpäda of other 
traditions. 


Dialogical Cosmology 


We are not responsible, either, if the “other,” for which we are allegedly 
responsible, is a merely automatic or prearranged thing under the law of necessity, 
impervious to human interference. If, in one way or another, I cannot influence that 
“other,” I cannot have any responsibility. My response has to affect that for which 
I am supposed to be responsible. In a Newtonian universe, for instance, we are not 
responsible for an eclipse. In an astrological cosmology, we can even conceive our 
coresponsibility with the course of the eclipse. Responsibility is meaningless in a 
completely mechanical universe. 


I will limit myself to the second point, but I would also like to touch on, at least, 
the third problem, since it concerns a burning question of our times: the modern 
scientific cosmology. 

Most religious traditions have underscored the unity of the world, be it consid- 
ered as a creation or otherwise. Many traditions, among which the Christian one, 
especially stress the unity of humanity, although without denying the oneness of 
creation. Another pitiful restriction has also occasionally occurred: some religions 
have de facto limited “humanity” to the people of their own tradition. The outsiders 
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have been, if not torally forgotten, certainly neglected in the doctrinal elaborations 
of this unity of the human race. 

The history of Christianity has been since the very beginning split between an 
inherited idea of chosen people and an inherent idea of universality. The Jewish idea of 
chosenness clashes against universality; the Greek idea of universality clashes against 
privilege. This tension remains quite unresolved in the present time. But, after two 
millennia of history, I see that the prevalent trend today is to qualify chosenness 
and to reinterpret universality. “Catholicity,’ for instance, is no longer understood 
as a (rather modern) geographical universalism, nor as the possession of an exclu- 
sive truth, but as something closer to the universality of a mirror, which reflects the 
whole without claiming to be the only image of the whole. This was, incidentally, 
the original understanding of the word “catholic,” up to times past St. Augustine's. 


* 


"Am I perchance my brother s keeper?”! asked the first "normal" human being in 
the Bible (Adam and Eve being certainly not ordinary people). Yes, you are! was the 
unambiguous answer. In order to escape this universal responsibility, the human race 
has been tempted, ever since the beginning, to reduce the extension of our “brother.” 
Responsibility was restricted to our “neighbors.” “But who is my neighbor?" the 
rabbi from Nazareth was asked,” and He was bold enough to answer that it was the 
foreigner, the stranger, the “heathen,” the goy, kafir, mleccha. . . . Our responsibility 
includes all people. Jesus summed up "salvation" in having an active responsibility 
for the welfare of downtrodden people, up to the extreme of identifying himself 
with the naked, hungry, imprisoned, sorrowful, and suffering Man? 

Let us reintroduce the problem from another, more elementary perspective. 

Why on earth should I be responsible for the murder committed in a distant 
island by an unknown fellow for reasons that are totally incomprehensible to me? 
The language is treacherous; I should not have said “fellow,” since the very word 
denotes a certain partnership, which is precisely what is at stake in the example. 
Is that faraway person my "fellow"? Or have we a fellowship only with our family, 
clan, caste, nation, religion, culture? The only rational answer is that, willingly or 
unwillingly, knowingly or not, we belong together, and are not isolated individuals, 
unconnected monads, independent beings. 

In a word, universal responsibility implies a certain type of universal solidarity. 
Individuals can only be linked by external ties, like a common interest. The moral 
responsibility that lows from a common goal is limited to the means used in order 
to reach that goal. It is a legal notion. 


1 Gn 4:9. 
2 Lk 10:29. 
? Mr 25:31. 
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F.H. Bradley wrote, “For practical purposes, we need make no distinction between 
responsibility and liability to punishment.” This is the usual way of understanding 
responsibility, in a predominantly economical worldview. I cannot be “accountable” 
for what lies outside my account. If there is no ontological unity of the human race, 
there is no universal responsibility. There is only accountability for the accounts into 
which we have put our investments. This individualism is what leads modern citizens 
to express, more or less loudly, “If the power lies exclusively on the people, and I am 
people, and I have not voted on the constitution (of a country, for example), why 
am I obliged to obey that law as sacrosanct?” Individuals feel united only if there 
is acommon purpose (nationalisms and parochialisms of all sorts), or if there is a 
sanction or a threat coming from law, police, or army. No wonder that our planet 
has more than 40 million people in the armed forces. They “enforce” (!) daw and 
order, because there is no sense of responsibility. 

Legal responsibility implies a prior contract, at least implicitly. Ethical respon- 
sibility demands an—at least tacitly acknowledged—moral code. We have respon- 
sibility toward others (legal responsibility) and toward ourselves (ethical). None of 
this alone can be the basis for a universal responsibility. Here is che place and role of 
religion in general. It relinks (re-igio) Man with something above the merely “human” 
through the active acknowledgment of a vertical dimension. Here are the place and 
role of God, in the Christian tradition. Our response to this one God oversteps the 
boundaries of a mere responsibility toward society or toward my own self. God does 
not discriminate between people, as Christian Scripture says. The other, in front 
of God—in conspectu Domini, said the Scholastics—has the same rights as I do. 

We should not confuse the universal responsibility we are trying to describe with 
the recognition of a single universal moral code. The mores of the peoples are very 
different, and so are their ways of thinking. From each worldview it is possible to 
derive a sense of universal responsibility, but each culture may have its own stand- 
point and interpret and justify this responsibility in diverse forms. To be sure, our 
contemporary situation asks us to work on a political consensus letting us deal with 
the problems of world society, but no culture should impose its views on another. 
We urgently need a political "dialogical dialogue" for che sake of our world, but this 
does not mean that, for instance, we should proclaim a global ethic while ignoring 
the role of ancestors, the place of all other living beings, and the function of the 
divine, so central in many traditions, just because those things seem irrelevant for 
our present-day political system. The pragmatism of political behavior, needed as 
it may be, is something different from a global ethic; and, furthermore, different 
from our problem. 

In sum, there is universal responsibility only if there exists a universal human link 
of an ontological nature—but I am well aware that this is a very specific language. 
The best example is the Christian dogma of the Mystical Body, to which I now turn. 


4 See Ac 10:34; Rom 3:22; etc. 
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The Hebrew Bible stresses the unity of creation from its very first lines. The 
entire universe is the creation of one God, and the whole world sings the glory of 
its Creator. The world is a unity. 

Christian Scripture, on the other hand, while fully accepting this oneness, empha- 
sizes the unity of humankind. The “recapitulation”® of all things is accomplished by 
one Man who becomes the Head of this Cosmic Body. Christ is a cosmic Christ, 
but He is above all the head of humankind, besides being the head of the whole 
cosmos, called makranthropos$ (not unlike the Vedic Purusa) by the Greek Fathers. 
The “heresy” of the Ebionites did not consist in denying that Jesus was the son of 
Mary, but in denying that “Christ was before Mary” (or to defend that Christum 
ante Mariam non fuisse, in the words of St. Jerome). The confusion between Jesus 
and Christ had dire consequences in Christian history. “Jesus is che Christ” is the 
Christian mahdvakya, the Christian confession of faith. Yet, the Mystical Body of 
the Christian tradition is not just Jesus, the son of Mary, but the Mystical Body 
of Christ. This Christ, “light which enlightens all Men,’ “splendor and image of 
the Godhead,” “upholding all things by His word,” "superior to all angels,” “alpha 
and omega,’ “only begotten Son,” and “firstborn of all creatures,” who was "before 
Abraham, and “in whom all things are grounded,” etc.—this Christ, the “mystery 
hidden since the beginning in God,” is discovered by Christians in and through 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

In the Christian tradition, human solidarity has two pillars and one ground: 
the first Adam, created in the image and likeness of God; the second Adam, Jesus 
the Christ, incarnated in time and history in order to reestablish the image and 
likeness of the divine in Man; the ground being the eschatological expectation of 
"a new heaven and a new earth"? at the apokatastasis pantón," che time of “universal 
restoration, which St. Augustine sums up by saying, “And there will be One Christ 
loving himself" (er erit unus Christus amans seipsum). 

The very name “Adam,’ in fact, simply means Man—Man as such, not just an 
individual. All are under “original sin" because of the universal human solidarity 
between the first Adam and the rest of mortals (otherwise, why should we share 
the responsibility of Eve?). All have been restored to the undistorted divine image 
because of the human solidarity between the second Adam and the rest of humanity— 
theological distinctions and philosophical problems notwithstanding. This is, at 


5 Ep 1:10. 

$ Great Man. 

? See, respectively, Jn 1:9; Heb 1:3-4; Rev 1:8; Jn 1:14; Col 1:15; Jn 8:58; Col 1:17. 
* Sec Col 1:26. 

? Rev 21:1. 

10 Ac 3:21. 
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least, the explicit teaching of the Apostle Paul, confirmed by most of the so-called 
Ecumenical Councils. And all will be integrated into the regressus or the return of 
all things to their origin, from which they have emerged (egressus), so that at the 
end, “God will be all in all chings.”'? This is che reason why St. Thomas, following 
Augustine’s idea of evil as a lack of being (privatio), dares affirm that sinners qua 
sinners “are not” (peccatores in quantum peccatores non sunt). Christian solidarity is 
universal and whole. 

Obviously, both language and ideas are set in a particular cultural context and 
against the background of their contemporary worldview. As Adam is a common 
name that has been particularized in the story of creation, Christ also is a common 
name that has been applied to the son of Mary. But, as the action of the first Adam 
is renewed at che birth of every person, so is the action of the second Adam at the 
rebirth of every human being. Both are historical and transhistorical events, even 
though a certain Christian theology afterward interpreted the rebirth in a very 
particular manner—although never so exclusive as to deny many forms of that 
initiation into eternal life, which Christians call baptism. 

Similarly, traditional Christianity has believed in the final oneness of both human 
history and the cosmos, so as to understand the entire reality as a radical Trinity: 
Father, Christ, and Holy Spirit. This Christ encompasses the whole history of the 
universe, the complete temporality of reality integrated in the divine Mystery. "In 
rebus tantis trina coniunctio mundi" sings the Christian liturgy, in a slightly different 
but fitting way. This radical Trinity is the true mysterium coniunctionis, the “threefold 
con-junction" of the Real. 

So, a Christian believes in the total solidarity of humanity—extended to the entire 
universe, as many scriptural passages affirm, and as it has been elaborated by the later 
tradition. It is the entire creation that “groans and waits for the total transformation 
of the cosmos, ™ toward the “new heaven and the new earth.” It would have little 
meaning to believe in one Creator, if there is not one creation. This is re-ligion: we 
are all “linked” together in the same adventure. In fact, a certain notion of universal 
responsibility did trigger, in all of its ambivalence, the missionary urge of the Chris- 
tian churches. They, rightly or/and wrongly, felt responsible for the whole world. 


* 


We may now "bring all stars together" (con-sider it) by citing just one luminous 
source in the Christian galaxy. Our choice should sound significant to modern 
Westerners, inasmuch as we do not choose an Easterner, a Greek, or a modern 
witness, but a man who has decisively influenced (be it a blessing or not) the self- 
understanding of he most powerful branches of Christianity: St. Augustine, che 
fifth-century African bishop. 


2 ] Cor 15:28. 
13 See Rom 8:19-23. 
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His leading idea follows in the wake of St. Paul and, of course, the Gospels: 
“Extend your love over the entire earth, if you want to love Christ, since the members 
of Christ are to be found everywhere in the world. If you love only one part, you 
are divided; if you are divided, you are not in the Body; if you are not in the Body, 
you are not under the Head.” 

Or again: “All Men are One Man in Christ, and the unity of Christians consti- 
tutes but One Man.”!? And further: “And this Man is all Men, and all Men are this 
Man; for all are one, since Christ is one.”!* And moreover: “If he is the Head, and 
we are the members, then he and we together are the whole Man.”!” 

Dozens of such sentences could be added. According to Augustine, we can 
understand Christ in three ways (ribus modis intelligitur, et nominatur): as God 
equal to the Father, as Man (assumpta carne), and, third, as the “whole Christ in the 
fullness of humanity” (totus Christus in plenitudine ecclesiae). 

For the sake of brevity, we will not proceed further, nor quote from throughout 
the Christian tradition regarding this central tenet of the Mystical Body. We may 
refer here to the outstanding multivolume work, The Whole Christ, by Emile Mersch, 
published just before World War II. 

I will conclude with few more general considerations. 


* 


Many authors, in discussing the problem of responsibility, stress the moral 
responsibility concerning our human actions. We are responsible for our actions, 
we are told, and according to them we will be “judged.” One of the best descrip- 
tions is given by Maurice Blondel, stating that “la responsabilité est la solidarité de 
la personne avec ses actes” (responsibility is one’s solidarity with his/her own acts). 
It is interesting to notice that already one century ago Blondel spoke of “solidarity,” 
not of “consistency” between our being and our actions. Responsibility is not the 
logical consequence of our ideas (as Kierkegaard would basically maintain) but 
the very manifestation of our being. Our responsibility is not the conclusion of a 
syllogism or the application of a rule, but the free response of our being to the chal- 
lenges that existence confronts us with. A stone is not responsible for its falling, 
nor a fire for its burning—without now entering the issue of the degree of freedom 
in so-called inanimate things. 

In one word, we are not only responsible for our actions but also for our thoughts 
(as the famous incident of Ananias and Sapphira in the Acts of the Apostles shows: 
“You have lied not to Men but to God”!?). Responsibility is not only toward ourselves 


M In Epistolam Ioannis ad Parthos 10.8 (PL 35.2060). 
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but toward the indwelling divine Spirit in us. This is why Jesus also said that we will 
be held responsible for every idle word coming out of our mouth?°—or, translating 
it in a more rigorous way, “of every word which does not make what it says.” 

Carrying on the example we gave before, I cannot know why that faraway person 
in that remote island did what she did. I cannot even know the whole outcomes of 
my actions, and all my best intentions notwithstanding, I cannot foresee the good 
or bad effects of my words. The “place” of our responsibility does not lie in the 
good or bad example we give, nor in the good or bad effect we have on others, but 
in our very being. The place is inside us, it is ourselves. Responsibility is not mere 
prudence, and much less the fruit of an objective calculus foreseeing the effects of 
our words or actions. It is not cunning, nor a strategy for attaining prestige, good 
name, and better results. Responsibility is an ontological virtue, because our being 
is dialogical, and we are neither a solipsistic monad nor a dialectical individual. Our 
responsibility is based on the response we give to ourselves, to our being, because 
our being is constitutively related to all other beings. And this relatedness is a 
human relation, that is, dia-logical, sharing our logos (Homo loquens) with all beings. 
What links us with other beings—the traditional Christian answer would say—is 
not the fact that we, for example, know about that faraway person, but the fact of 
sharing the very Ground of our being, or God. God is the warrant of our universal 
solidarity. If I am not as I have to be, if I betray myself, if I am not up to the divine 
calling that constitutes me, the entire universe suffers from my infidelity, and that 
"faraway person" will commit that hideous act because (perhaps in a minimal way) 
I have contributed to it. 

It would be an undue extrapolation if we interpreted this in a mechanistic way, 
and say, for instance, that my responsibility toward that “faraway fellow” is simply 
one six-thousand-millionth of the share. The greater my “soul” is, the bigger my 
responsibility. The being of a saint hallows an entire society. “To whom less has 
been given, less will be demanded.”?! Every being is unique, and we cannot judge 
others. The interconnectedness is not a quantitative dimension, nor the relationship 
a mechanical one. 

Paradoxically, the awareness of our universal responsibility gives us calmness 
and peace, because it saves us from the “messianic syndrome” of wanting to be the 
saviors of the world—and falling into despair, depression, or indifference as soon 
as we realize we cannot perform that task. Not that we skip our duty or water down 
our responsibility, so that it does not matter much whatever we do. On the contrary, 
being aware of our responsibility, intrinsic to our very being, we do not frantically try 
to influence other people or to “convert” them (to our views, of course) by extrinsic 
means of propaganda, power, and money. What matters, instead, is the purity of 
our heart, the transparency of our lives. Not even the left hand should know the 
good deeds that the right is performing.” Christians have been warned to witness 


2 Mt 12:36. 
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without asking for money,” and they know that the event that most influenced their 
lives (and human history to a great extent), the event that took place in Bethlehem, 
had neither reliable witnesses nor press coverage. 

Needless to say that the traditional Christian idea of God as the foundation for 
universal responsibility is not the only possible hypothesis nor language. I mentioned 
at the beginning the notion of karman and pratityasamutpáda as other homeomor- 
phic equivalents for the foundation of a universal responsibility. 

Ic is an interesting feature of our times that there seems to emerge a particularly 
strong consensus (triggered by an increasing awareness of common human problems) 
coming from the grassroots of human experience, not from a deductive or doctrinal 
approach to reality. The human race is today keenly aware of common problems, 
although this does not mean that there must be common solutions. 

Our contemporary awareness is little sensitive to a deductive morality, such as, 
“There is a God, therefore I have to behave in a certain way,’ or “Buddha has said 
this way or that way, therefore I should practice this and that,” or “Our Veda stands 
for this, therefore I should behave like that.” It rather happens the other way round: 
we perceive the deterioration of the Earth, che increasing human exploitation by 
other human beings, the man-made injustices, hunger, wars, and so on, and we look 
for strength and remedies in order to apply them within our respective cultural 
systems, discussing which remedy seems the most effective one, or which belief che 
most convincing. 

The description of this modern myth needs but one important proviso. It would 
be a degradation of religion, and a demeaning human attitude, to use religions as mere 
means and understand Men as simple forces in the overall running of the universe. 
All religions, as a matter of fact, warn us that Man is not the absolute Lord neither in 
heaven nor on earth, that our solidarity is not something we create, but this solidum 
is something given, and our responsibility is precisely chis human capacity: not to 
ask, primarily, but to respond. Our responsibility entails the intuition that we are 
respondent beings, responding to a Question that we have not ultimately formulated. 
Universal responsibility does not mean some universal lordship over reality, but che 
fact that we have this power, perhaps the most distinctly human power, to respond 
freely to the mystery of Reality—and by responding, steer the destiny of Reality. 

Christians believe that they are not alone in this task. 


23 See Mt 10:8. 
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TOWARD A PHENOMENOLOGY OF 
INTERCULTURATION 


The Case of India! 


Any in-depth reflection on interculturation involves a theological change in 
how we comprehend religions in general and Christianity in particular. To focus 
on and carry out this change is one of the goals of the next millennium. Since we 
cannot, obviously, deal with this problem separately or in one essay alone, for the 
sake of concision I will be forced to forgo a philosophical-theological approach 
and limit myself to expressing a few phenomenological considerations. 


The Sociological Aspect 


There is something phenomenologically fascinating and theologically important 
in the indisputable characteristic of the universalistic expansionism of Christianity. 
But is it a matter of “Christian faith" or of the Western spirit? Is it a de iure phenom- 
enon, intrinsic to the very nature of Christianity, or simply de facto that Christians 
want to convert the whole world, and that they are now reluctantly giving up because 
they find they cannot achieve it? I would like to support the latter hypothesis, but 
the former has been too widespread to be discarded completely. Christian thought, 
in fact, is divided on this matter, and both opinions are still supported today. 

It is significant that a few years ago the Christian debate on dialogue was viewed 
by some as the latest Christian conversion strategy (albeit in the best meaning of 
the term). Dialogue was not regarded as something intrinsically human; it was not 
viewed as a religious act in itself, without any ulterior motive that would compromise 
its true nature as acommon search for truth and understanding. Today something 
similar may occur in relation to the concept of inculturation. Some regard it as 
the new strategy for evangelization after the colonial period of the Church is over. 
Others see it as part of the true driving force behind the encounter between reli- 
gions. Personally, of course, I share the latter view. 


! Original text: “Verso una fenomenologia della interculturazione. Il caso dell’India” 


in Testimonianze 4-5 (San Domenico di Fiesole, 1996): 83-90. Translated by Geraldine 
Clarkson. 
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I am not discussing here the meaning of evangelization. I am simply reacting 
against any use of the term “inculturation” (however noble the intention) that does 
not intrinsically contain the true nature of the process of inculturation. This is why 
I prefer co use the longer and less attractive word interculturation. 

In past times, Christian theology preserved the Christian identity through differ- 
entiation, and theologians created a barrier against syncretism. Christianity came to 
India not as a seed, but as a fully organized religion with a clearly defined system of 
dogmas, rituals, and structures. Today, however, the past gives way to a new situation. 

Today a growing number of Christians, many of whom are far more theologi- 
cally aware of their religious responsibilities, perceive this sort of schizophrenia with 
at least a feeling of unease. They suffer the pressures of the past and the fear of 
the present. Apart from the case of Kerala, Christianity in India has for centuries 
retained a particular colonial flavor. It was the religion of the West. It was received 
in India on the assumption that no interference would have damaged the existence 
of the other faiths, yet no abstract notion can deny the fact that Christianity was a 
de facto imported religion, and the religion of the rulers, indeed. It was feared that 
interculturation might be a new political maneuver, rather than a natural flow of 
intercommunication. Christians have never experienced the tension of the relation- 
ship between Hindüs and Muslims, but their coexistence was something unnatural. 

Today there is no doubt that “inculturation” has become a slogan for breaking 
religious taboos and apartheid. To many, this means respect for native cultures, 
detachment from Westernized habits, willingness to be embodied within the host 
culture, and the noble effort to make themselves understood, although without 
distorting the Christian message in the attempt to apply it in a culturally different 
world. It would be unfair to blame this process as a propaganda campaign set up 
to deprive Christianity of the customs and forms inherited from a foreign past, 
adopted uncritically at the time of colonialism. At the same time, however, it would 
be shortsighted not to take into account the diffidence and resistance of traditional 
Hinduism, for example. Furthermore, it would not be honest to ignore this resistance, 
and proceed with a partial interculturation that could turn into a new colonialist 
invasion. We might not recognize the right of private religious ownership, but we 
must allow the right of human ownership. Interculturation, in this sense, recognizes 
the ancient tradition of human and religious hospitality. 

In analyzing the phenomenon of interculturation, I clearly state that (as in the 
question of dialogue I referred to earlier) inculturation is simply the natural result of 
two cultures joining together in a symbiotic relationship. They set up this relationship 
when they overcome diffidence, fear, and the desire for power, and make an effort to 
enter into a relationship of trust, love, and friendship, which leads spontaneously to 
an exchange involving the teaching/learning process of the respective cultures. This, 
in turn, leads to the cross-fertilization I have so often talked about. 

I also stress, not less clearly, that the slightest degree of market mentality, the 
slightest lack of total purity and spontaneity in the inculturation process, causes it 
to be questionable and false. There are many types of cold war. 
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These are the sociological aspects, and their interpretation must be made case 
by case. The overall phenomenon, however, suggests that there is something more 
than a rigged strategy of recalcitrant crypto-colonialism. The fact that many of 
these movements are viewed with suspicion by the respective churches, and that 
many of the promoters of inculturation seem to undermine the main traditions 
of each side, leads me to think that there is a profound reason for this universal 
phenomenon. Many religions are on the verge of change. An example may help us 
here to be more concise. 

The universities of India (as elsewhere in Asia and Africa) are a clear example 
of unilateral inculturation. The guru’s home (Gurukula) has been transformed into 
college, the centers of monastic learning into universities, and the traditional ways 
of thinking and teaching, as well as the disciplines themselves, have been translated 
into foreign forms. Imitation is rampant. No single, specific author, of course, is 
behind this operation. It was and is still in the spirit of the times, for better or 
worse, that the technocratic civilization is spreading throughout the world, even 
though we could give a partial explanation for its power, prestige, and so on. It is 
also sociologically evident that there is an opposite movement toward indigeniza- 
tion, and that this movement is generally launched by those who have previously 
been saturated by other cultures. The so-called alternative movements represent a 
healthy reaction for counterbalancing an excessively unilateral and homogeneous 
model of human civilization. It is in relation to this general background that the 
problem of inculturation should be tackled. 


Three Models of Christian Inculturation 


Let us assume (for heuristic reasons, if nothing else) that there is an original 
“Christian event.” Without entering into theological discussions, we can detect it 
in the resurrection of Jesus, He whom the Christian tradition calls Christ—an event 
of salvation that we may set in the Pentecost. This event requires testimony, belief, 
and possibly, the sharing of it in its full power. The traditional Christian experiences 
this sharing as part and parcel of the Christian calling. 

In summing up, let me outline three models of inculturation. 

a. The first model is the transplant. We have transplanted a church, along with 
the entire system of symbols of a doctrinally—and culturally—developed Christi- 
anity. A large part of all chat goes by the name of evangelization falls within this 
category. Many of the Christian conversions that have taken place in the last twenty 
centuries came about through colonization. A new plant from an alien culture is 
simply sown on foreign soil. 

Transplanting the church was the motto of the Christian missionary movement 
after the First World War. One of the leaders of this movement was Pierre Charles, 
who was by no means consciously colonialist. He had a mystic idea of the church; he 
wanted to transplant what today we might call a Comunidad Eclesial de Base.? The 


* A democratic “Community of Believers”: small Catholic groups in Latin America, [n.d.c.] 
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church that was imported, however, was in actual fact a powerful tree deeply rooted 
in Western soil. The Christian community grows and culturally influences its host 
culture, yet it needs protection from other cultures: ecclesiastical protection, such 
as the Christians of Kerala defended by the foreign hierarchy, or the last Christians 
protected by the Western political and financial power. 

Though they may be perceived as oases, Christian communities will not be able 
to remain closed for much longer, especially because political power cannot survive 
for long, and colonialism will very soon be no longer acceptable. And this brings us 
gradually to the second model. 

b. The second model is adaptation. Times change, generations follow one another, 
cultural barriers are overcome, the Christian community matures. We become aware 
that the Event needs to be understood in a new context. Christians must adapt to 
this new context, if they are to be comprehended, and even to survive. They discover 
that "quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur"? 

The transplanted Christian colony will sooner or later come into contact with the 
land around it, from which it will increasingly draw substance for its growth. First, 
perhaps, it will take only the external forms of the gestures, culture, and lifestyles, 
but slowly it will also begin to adopt and adapt ways of thinking and to develop 
new interpretations. 

One of the most important factors in this adaptation is, of course, language. Not 
only do people speak the local language, but they also begin to pray in this language, 
and translate into it the sacred Scriptures. This fact triggers off a very strong trend 
of interculturation. Once the language of the people comes into use, theological 
discrimination will not survive for long. Adaptation is a step that occurs naturally. The 
adoption of the language of the other culture follows its own course, but the problem 
arises with religious language: Can we use the same name for God, for example, if 
we do not have the same concept of God? Is it appropriate to translate all terms? 

Wherever people have shared a common life we have had examples of incultura- 
tion. It is not a specifically Christian case. There are around 14 million Hindüs in the 
West. They began to have a taste of interculturation both through the adoption of 
Western forms and by prompting their non-Hindi neighbors to adopt some of their 
own cultural values. Over forty years ago the monks of the Ramakrishna Mission 
used to wear the Roman Catholic collar in the United States, and today we still hear 
of Buddhist "priests" and Hindü "churches" in che West. After centuries of living 
together in more or less closed communities, the Christians in India began to break 
out of their ghetto mentality, once the secularization of the now independent nation 
rid chem of their fears and constrictions. No wonder the problems of inculturation 
are today quite powerfully emerging. 

c. A third model is grafting—for example, cross-fertilization. Contact is not 
merely osmotic, superficial; it is part of the vital sap ofa culture and produces a new 
lifestyle. When a certain type of inculturation has taken root and begins to bear 


3 Everything that is received, is received according to the features of the recipient. 
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autochthonous fruit, the ultimate difficulty is not understanding the doctrine that 
seeks to explain the Event, but its very interpreters. It regards the important ques- 
tion of identity. One comes to realize that, if the sphere of pure objectivity exists 
at all, it certainly does not in religious matters. The Christians of India (coming 
back to our example) have more or less consciously begun to realize that there is a 
danger of cultural schizophrenia in maintaining a strict dichotomy between their 
beliefs, which are based on the Abrahamic way of thinking, and the rest of their 
life, expressed in Hindi categories. 

The ultimate paradigm of interculturation implies a particular understanding 
of the Christic Fact as something that constitutes the true perfection of the human 
being, something that has existed since the beginning of the world as an inner 
energy that guides and an outer light that attracts. In this sense, inculturation is the 
symbiosis of two traditions that allows us room to freely trust in the inner vitality of 
the principles involved. Inculturation thus means the inner transformation of Chris- 
tianity chrough the emergence of a new cultural awareness, the recognition that the 
Christian event is an event of Christianness, and not Christianity. Christianness is a 
leaven of the world and not of a specific religion; it is one of the living seeds of human 
tradition and not a particular doctrinal system, no matter how open and sensitive. 
It may imply a new awareness of the Christological event, after two thousand years 
of inculturation, within those cultures that have shaped Christianity. It may mean 
a new death, the prelude to a new resurrection, like a light that illuminates every 
person who comes into this world,’ rather than just another torch. 

If this is so, a new series of problems could naturally arise. Christianity would 
then just be one of many religions, and would have to be judged on its merits, while 
Christianness would refer to a fact of experience produced by the faith (not the belief) 
in Christ (the kenotic Christ) revealed in an indefinable variety of ways (albeit mutu- 
ally exclusive). This is what I have expounded on elsewhere, calling it Mystery—the 
Christian name for which being Christ, but regarding which Christians have neither 
the monopoly nor full knowledge. Here, once again, pluralism is fundamental. It 
is not that there are many centers of reality, or that each religion is equally good, 
or that there are many truths, but that the center is not in any place, because each 
religion is incommensurable to those who are on the outside. The truth is neither 
one nor many; it is not a quantifiable category. 

We have imperceptibly moved from the classic idea of Christianity as “the supe- 
rior religion” to the idea of Christianness as an experience that might be grafted into 
other religions. Salt has no wish to transform everything into salt, but to increase 
the flavor and quality of all the foods it salts—to make the Hindi a better Hindü 
and, certainly, the Christian a better Christian. 

We have spoken, however, of cross-fertilization or symbiosis. The Christian seed 
acts as leaven outside the historical Christian tradition, but other seeds of life of 
other religions are equally able to transform Christianity. This must be emphasized. 


* See Jn 19. 
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Christians are not alone in the world, nor is Christianness the only form in which 
the Spirit can be at work. 

An example might prove more eloquent than any further theoretical disquisitions. 

It is a sociological fact that the majority of Christians have neglected the mystical 
dimension. It is also a fact that the larger part of the Hindi tradition has disre- 
garded the secular-social dimensions. This third model of inculturation will serve 
as a stimulus to help the Christian tradition recover or develop its contemplative 
aspects, and the Hindi tradition recover or develop its social commitment. Chris- 
tians and Hindüs will interact and become better Christians and better Hindüs. The 
concept of sacrament and sacrifice, to give another example, might be enriched by 
this mutual fecundation. 

In this case, the question of inculturation will no longer be a vehicle for Chris- 
tianity. It will be a vehicle for improving the humanum, for adopting cultural forms 
that are most conducive to a more complete human life. Is it not fullness of life, 
abundance of life that Christ said He brought into the world?” 


The Situation Today 


Today the situation is complex. Apart from the theoretical problems, the prac- 
tical state of things appears to be characterized by three dramatis personae, each of 
which has a dual role. 

a. First there is Christianity, with a twofold interpretation. Simplifying the issue 
for the sake of concision, on one hand there are those who believe in Christianity as an 
absolute religion. This attitude does not mean condemnation of other religions or an 
intolerant, aggressive, crusaderlike spirit. It can be compatible with patience, rolerance, 
acceptance of the impenetrable design of divine Providence, and acknowledgment 
both of the unworthiness of Christians and the great values of other religions. This 
type of Christianity is maintained by the difficult and unpopular conviction that 
it has been given a divine mission that no human power on earth can quash. This 
seems to be a distinctive characteristic of Abrahamic religions: both Hebraism and 
Islam have similar traits. 

On the other hand, however, a growing number of Christians, without diluting 
their own beliefs and their own commitment, choose to interpret their faith in a 
relativizing way that excludes both absolutism and relativism. They see a sort of 
transcendental relationship between their faith and the actual creed they profess. 
They imagine Christianity as a true religion, as the only form of religiosity that fits 
them, just as the parents of each of us are unique. Yet they do not want to extrapolate 
beyond the contextual aspects of their creed and fall into an a prioristic universaliza- 
tion to which they do not feel entitled. 

The former regard inculturation as a divine right. The latter would prefer 
interculturation by natural osmosis within the existing confines, believing that it 
will eventually lead to cosmic order, truth, the great harmony, or something similar. 


5 Jn 10:10. 
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b. In Hinduism we have a parallel schema. Some feel they have a right of owner- 
ship over the cultural and religious riches of their own tradition, while others are 
more inclined to believe that all positive values and all wholesome attitudes belong 
to the sanätana-dharma of an indefinable “Hinduism.” 

The first group will attempt to bring back to the Hindü community those last 
generations of Indians who, in the eyes of the group, have abandoned the higher path 
and trampled their deepest identity underfoot. The second group, meanwhile, will 
be more inclined to believe that all religions are equal and all can have good and bad 
structures. Better a good Christian than a bad Hindü. Their respective reactions to 
Christian inculturation are obviously different. The first see it as a threat, the second 
as a challenge. Christian inculturation in Hinduism will arouse indignation in the 
first group and a defensive attitude in the second. 

Significantly, traditional Hindüs will not try to carry out their own incultura- 
tion, but will adopt a “live and let live” policy, convinced that they are following 
their karman and a correct svadharma. On the other hand, the more universalist 
Hindüs, whom for convenience we call sanätana-dharmists, will tend to make 
attempts at inculturation, believing themselves to be the bearers not of a specific 
Hindi faith but of a more universal and, therefore, universalizable set of symbols 
and practices. 

c. Adding to the complexity of this panorama, moreover, is the two-sided nature 
of the technocratic civilization. We are all, to different degrees, under its influence, 
yet some accept it and welcome it as salvation or, at least, as a positive path for 
humankind, while others are very critical on various levels, from tolerating it as a 
minor evil to rejecting it totally. 

Paradoxically, secularity will then appear as a platform in which mutual inter- 
culturation can take place. Hindüs and Christians will then meet in the market 
square of the secular city, and consider their respective faiths as different factors 
that contribute to the well-being of the society. The secular culture will penetrate 
into both traditional religions, and will create a certain common ground—which 
the more traditionalistic faithful will perceive as a threat to both religions. It is 
important to distinguish between secularism and secularity: the former is an 
ideology that negates transcendence, the latter is the consciousness of the ultimate 
reality of the world’s spatiotemporal structures, which must be integrated with the 
self-awareness of both religions. 

It is in this threefold bipartite scenario that the question of interculturation 
develops. In modern society, even in India, the secular structure of society increas- 
ingly provides the forums in which the encounter may take place. This, on the one 
hand, relativizes the problem of inculturation and, on the other, transforms it into 
secular inculturation. 

All these forces are at work, and to have a well-balanced view of the overall 
problem each of them must be taken into account. 

Here we will end these prolegomena, which should be followed by an intellectual 
and positive attempt to tune the individual sounds to the real symphony. 
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ON CHRISTIAN IDENTITY 
Who Is a Christian? 


For whoever wishes to save one’s own life, will lose it; 
Yet whoever loses one’s own life for my sake, will find it. 


Mt 16:25! 


This entire study is a meditation on this text.? A free translation of it would be: 
“Whoever cares to preserve one’s own identity is lost; whoever gives it up for my 


* [n C. Cornille, Many Mansions? Multiple Religious Belonging and Christian Identity 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2002), 121-44. 

! [ris interesting to compare traditional and modern translations: “For whosoever will 
(would) save his life shall lose it; and whosoever will (shall) lose his life for my sake shall 
find it” (AV [RV]). And practically the same appears in the New Revised Standard Version, 
the Revised English Bible, the New American Bible, the New Jerusalem Bible, and many 
others. Only the New English Bible translates, “Whoever cares for his own safety is lost; but 
if man will let himself be lost for my sake, he will find his true self.” Cf. also Mt 10:38-39; 
Lk 17:33; Jn 12:25; etc.—besides the scriptural texts on the cosmic Christ. 

* This topic was discussed in Strasbourg, June 30-July 9, 1976, in the X International 
Ecumenical Seminar sponsored by the Institute for Ecumenical Research under the theme, 
"Christian Identity— Confessional Identity— Christian Unity.” Sce a review in Journal 
of Ecumenical Studies 14, no. 1 (Winter 1977): 195-96. It was also the topic of the Fall 
Meeting (November 19-20, 1976) of the Pacific Coast Theological Society, under the 
tide of "Christian Identity in a Time of Pluralism,” at which I delivered one of the posi- 
tion papers. An abridged version of the present article was delivered as number 17 of the 
Warren Lecture series at the University of Tulsa (US) on October 4, 1991. I refer also to 
the contributions of other publications: Michael Amaladoss et al. (eds.), Theologizing in 
India (Bangalore: TPI, 1981); Paul Puchanangady, ed., Sharing Worship: Communicatio 
in sacris (Bangalore: National Biblical, Catechetical, and Liturgical Centre, 1988); Paul F. 
Knitter, ed., Pluralism and Oppression (Lanham, MD: University Press of America for the 
College Theology Society, 1991). The international review Concilium also dedicated its issue 
number 216 (March 1988) to the question of Christian identity. More recently the same 
review, Concilium, insists on the theme of the “biographic, moral, and religious perspective 
of identity” in issue 285 (April 2000). Charles Duquoc, one of the editors, introduces the 
issue, affirming that “Christians are not sure of their own identity.” See also Jacques Scheuer 
and Denis Gira, eds., Vivre de plusieurs religions (Paris: Les Éditions de l'Atelier, 2000). 
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sake, will attain the true identity’—which for the Christians is called the Christian 
identity. 


Identity in Pluralism 


The question is double: Who is a Christian? and What is a Christian? A purely 
“subjective” or a merely “objective” answer will not do justice to the problem. We shall 
have to blend the two together and take a standpoint that overcomes the modern 
philosophical split between subject and object. Who and what is a Christian are 
answered neither by a personal subjective feeling nor by an impersonal objective 
doctrine? Furthermore, the answers are manifold. There is no single answer as to 
who a Christian is or what the Christian identity may be.* The answer to the ques- 
tion of Christian identity is in fact pluralistic. 

What does it mean? A strictly univocal answer condemns all the other answers 
as inadequate or even false, while an equivocal answer would not be an answer at 
all. But the answer is not even analogous. If we were to succeed in finding a deeper 
or a common core underlying all the plural answers, then this primum analogatum 
would become the basis for a super-system, which would in turn reduce the plural 
answers to mere psychological or sociological variations on one and the abstract 
theme. Christianity cannot be reduced to an abstraction. We would then have a 
mere perspectivism and not take seriously the different opinions. The problem is 
then simply transferred, for we may equally ask why one perspective is better or 
broader than another. If the question has many answers involving thinkers, people, 
saint and plain, who for two millennia have given different interpretations, we have 
a case of true pluralism. Indeed, if the answer were only objective there would be no 
contradiction in defending a single true answer, says the Roman Catholic answer. 
But even then the strictest Roman Catholic answer has changed substantially along 
the ages, up to the most recent times: we may adduce the excommunications of 
non-Catholics as a single example. And this very “strict Catholic orthodoxy” forbids 
to abide by the last official document of the hierarchy which contradicts previous 
official statements. 

In short, the answer has to be a pluralistic answer, but this is not an easy task. It 
implies embarking on a way of thinking that overcomes the above-mentioned split 
between objectivity and subjectivity. 

I would like to venture a pluralistic approach. Pluralism, by definition, does 
not admit of a pluralistic “system.” Pluralism belongs to the order of the mythos 


> Although I go a step further, cf. the enlightening article by Pierre Bühler, “Christian 
Identity between Objectivity and Subjectivity,’ Concilium 216 (1988): 36-50. 

* C£ a standard modern definition: “A Christian is ordinarily defined as ‘one who 
believes in Jesus Christ. He might more adequately be described as one who counts himself 
as belonging to that community of men for whom Jesus Christ—his life, words, deeds and 
destiny—is of supreme importance” (H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture [New York: 
Harper & Row, 1975, 11]). 
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and not of the logos. We speak of pluralism not when we discover a plurality of 
possible answers to a problem, but when, while recognizing that these answers may 
be mutually incompatible, we find we cannot deny their legitimacy given a certain 
standpoint, albeit one that we cannot accept intellectually. Pluralism is a fact that 
challenges rational analysis. It allows us to discover our own personal and collective 
contingency. 

In the Eucharistic Congress of Mumbai (Bombay), 1964, after affirming that 
Christians have no monopoly on goodness, truth, or salvation, I proceeded to describe 
a Christian as “a conscious collaborator with Christ in the threefold function of 
creating, redeeming, and glorifying the world.” On that occasion I was trying to 
speak from within the broadly acceptable Christian myth. 

We may agree that a Christian is somebody who acknowledges a special rela- 
tion to Jesus Christ, but the understanding of this relation is not interpreted in any 
univocal way, and the analogy cannot go beyond the formal or structural contents 
of the word “relation.” 

Karl Rahner's efforts to find a general basis for his “Transcendental Christology” 
depend not only on the post-Kantian and evolutionary mentality of modern Western 
Man, bur also on a maximalist position that many Christians would not accept and 
would even refuse to acknowledge as being implicit in their “Christian belief.” Many 
would declare themselves Christians without necessarily admitting that Christ is the 
“absolute Savior” and even without giving Christ a metaphysically central place.” A 
certain type of Christian humanist would consider Christ a great human master of 
the Western civilization along with others, and would not accept the metaphysical 
claims of the major orthodox traditions of the past. It is a well-known fact, especially 
in modern times, that many people, particularly intellectuals, acknowledge Jesus 
Christ and explicitly reject Christianity? 

At the very outset I should prevent a misunderstanding. I do not minimize in any 
way the importance of the doctrinal contents of Christian identity, but the history 


5 See Bernard Lonergan, Doctrinal Pluralism (Milwaukee, WI: Marquette University 
Press, 1971), defending a pluralism of communications and distinguishing a number of neces- 
sary differentiations of consciousness; Hans Urs von Balthasar, Die Wahreit ist symphonisch. 
Aspekte des christlichen Pluralismus (Einsiedeln: Johannes, 1972); David Tracy, Blessed Rage 

Sor Order (New York: Seabury, 1975), with the subtitle Tbe New Pluralism in Theology, and 
which assumes that there is a “basic meaning of the Christian faith itself” capable of many 
articulations and symbolic representations. The problem then becomes “the pluralism of faith.” 

$ “The absolute Relationship to Jesus Christ in History may have been sufficiently or 
not sufficiently interpreted in the theological reflection, [but] its factuality in every single 
[person] may disappear in the unreflectivity of the last existential decision of the singular 
Christian: Where it is, is Christianity ... where this Relationship is not accomplished and 
interpreted, ceases to be actually (explicit) Christianity" (Karl Rahner, Grundkurs des Glaubens 
[Freiburg: Herder, 1976]), 205. 

7 Sec Rahner, Grundkurs des Glaubens, 204. 

* See the two volumes by Xavier Tilliette, Le Christ et la philosophie (Paris: Cerf, 1990), 
and Le Christ des philosophes (Namur: Culture et Vérité, 1993). 
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shows and “sociology of knowledge” highlights that at any given point in time (and, 
I would add, in space as well) there are prevalent myths that make plausible and even 
evident doctrines that are contested or forgotten in other times and places. Nor am 
I denying the role of authority to declare what is orthodox and what is heterodox. 
This is not our question. I am approaching the fundamental theological and philo- 
sophical problem stated in the title. 


A Thesis by Way of Hypothesis 


The problem of human identity is a thorny and thoroughly debated philosophical 
problem? The question of identity in self-conscious beings entails self-identity. 
Human identity cannot be satisfied with external marks. It is not just “objective”: 
it has to be se/fidentity. But it cannot be merely “subjective.”!° It consists of the 
conscious and somewhat never-ending search for “something”: a self or a nonself, 
which will guarantee the unity or at least the continuity of the person. I say “never- 
ending” because the question of human identity inevitably leads to the impossible 
enterprise of individual self-awareness: it is che I asking for its own “I.”" But this 
assumes already an “I” asking for a “me”—supposedly identical to the I. Identity is, 
in the final analysis, not the result of one’s particular reflection upon it (self-identity 
depends on my underlying notion of self), but the radical fact of that reflection 
(the myth underlying my “self-consciousness”). Ultimately, our thesis addresses a 
particular instance of a more general problematic concerning the peculiar nature of 
human being (Dasein) as distinct from any other entities. I will not, however, pursue 
this line of inquiry but concentrate rather on our concrete question. 

The thesis runs like this: The criterion for Christian identity lies ultimately in the 
sincere confession of a person, validated by a corresponding recognition of a community. 

In other words, the question of Christian identity cannot be solved if it is formu- 
lated in the form of “What is a Christian?” or “Who is a Christian?” A Christian is one 
who both confesses oneself to be such and as such is accepted by a community (usually a 
Christian one). More pointedly: I am a Christian if I sincerely confess to being one 
(subjective factor) and am accepted as such by a community (objective element). 
The point I am making is chat Christian identity is an existential fact and not just 
an essential feature. Thus, it does not need a perennially fixed context, nor always 
the same minimum of text (doctrine). Christian identity express itself differently in 


? See Godfrey Vesey, Personal Identity (London: MacMillan, 1974), and the 122 
bibliographical entries of the appendix; and also Paul Ricoeur’s Gifford Lectures, 1986: 
“On Selfhood: The Question of Personal Identity,” published afterward as Soi-meme comme 
un autre (Paris: Seuil, 1990). 

10 See Amelie Oksenburg Rorty, ed., The Identity of Persons (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1976). See also the useful bibliography (325-33). 

! Sec R. Panikkar, “Das unwissende Bewusstein” in Bewusstein und Person, ed. Gunter 
Rager and Adrian Holderegger (Freiburg: Herder, 2000), 124-44. 
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different times and places, according precisely to the peculiar self-understanding of 
both individual and community. 

The problem is painfully acute for a Catholic identity that was based for a long 
time on merely objective grounds, probably in order to counterbalance the predomi- 
nantly subjective Protestant approach. Many a disorientation after Vatican II may 
have its cause in this fact. What or who is a Catholic? We will approach the question 
in its Christian generality; the Catholic answer will be just a corollary. 

Our thesis affirms that what constitutes Christian identity is the sincere personal 
confession (Gr.: martyria) that finds a positive resonance in a community. It is neither 
the mere whim of an individual or group claiming to be “Christian” (if no other 
individual or group accepts it) nor is it a matter of merely doctrinal statements—neces- 
sary as these statements are in any given situation. Nor is chere any Christian identity 
without knowing it. It has to be human self-identity, and therefore conscious.'* 

IFI am right in this thesis, the consequences are far reaching indeed. But I shall 
restrict myself to clarifying this theologoumenon. Before doing so, we will have to 
reflect a little on the pluralistic situation at the root of our present-day crisis in 
Christian identity. After analyzing the thesis, I will conclude with some philosophical 
reflections followed by other, more theological considerations. 


The Pluralistic Genesis 


When a single myth hovers almost palpably over a culture, forming—as it 
were—a horizon in terms of which truth and reality can be defined, there is a little 
doubt as to who is a Christian and what Christian identity means. Either the ques- 
tion does not arise, so thoroughly the answer is taken for granted, or orthodoxy 
proclaims itself the undisputed criterion, with all the refinements that theologians 
may consequently append to the central fact of a universally recognized orthodoxy 
accepted as a Christian identity. Orthodoxy is considered the true mirror of ortho- 
praxis, which constitutes the practical and existential aspect of religion. In times 
of unified myth, orthodoxy becomes the crucial criterion, not necessarily due to a 
Cartesian identification of the true nature of Man with reason, but rather to the 
lack of differentiation between the doxa and the integral human being. In such a 
time, orthodoxy is so much taken for granted in its fundamental tenets that a denial 
of these tenets is seen as tantamount to a denial of plain humanness. The heretic 
was, and still is, condemned, not because he holds false ideas, but because of the 
contumacy of existentially persevering in an allegedly dehumanizing—that is, in 
itself damning—attitude. 


? Paul Ricoeur makes the fundamental distinction between "identité ipse" and “identité 
idem “Our constant thesis will be that identity in the sense of ipse does not imply any asser- 
tion concerning an assumed unchanging core of the person” (Soi-meme comme un autre, 13). 
We will deal, of course, with the ipse (I myself) and not with the idem (same). 
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This is not the modern problem, because Christians recognize different models 
of and /oci for orthodoxy. Ways of thinking have been disentangled from ways of 
being. This, of course, has to be defended by all those who hold that "Christianity 
claims to transcend cultures and find expression in a variety of culcures.”? This 
feature has been common since (at least) the schisms of the eleventh and especially 
the sixteenth centuries. Heresy and apostasy are well-studied phenomena." But today 
the problem arises mainly because the very conception of orthodoxy does not seem 
to be sufficient for Christian identity; so polyvalent has it become, and to some so 
irrelevant, that it offers no common foothold and certainly no criterion of identity. 
If the ortho-doxia of a particular church has become problematic, that of the sum 
of the different Christian groups is patently nonexistent. If by an artificial “cour de 
force” one could extract some rather vague common denominator of all Christian 
beliefs at a given time, by the next decade there might well appear another “Christian” 
church that would belie the hypothesis.! What then makes a Christian Christian? 

The question applies with special pungency to Roman Catholicism because the 
apparently monolithic block of one single doctrine held by 800 million Catholics 
has collapsed." How can a single person, the supreme pontiff, have immediate 
jurisdiction over almost 1,000 million individuals? 

Orthodoxy refers to belief, while faith transcends the doctrinal realm. We distin- 
guish faith as a constitutive human dimension, namely that dimension that keeps us 
constantly open to a “plus,” an “other,” or simply to “transcendence,” from belief as 
the articulation of our ultimate convictions.'* If faith, then, is not a privilege of the 
Christian, what kind of belief makes a Christian a Christian? It all depends on where 


 Amaladoss, Theologizing in India, 52. 

^ Cf the efforts of Charles Journet in a pre-Vatican II Roman Catholic climate to save 
the concept of “heresy” from existential connotations of bad will, sin, evil, etc.: Théologie de 
l'Eglise (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1957). 

I5. See R. Panikkar “La sécuralisation de l'herméneutique de la secularization,” in Hermé- 
neutique de la secularization, ed. Enrico Castelli (Paris: Aubier, 1976), 213-48. Now in this 
Opera Omnia, volume IX, book 2. 

16 The case of Africa and North America, with new and basically different “Christian” 
groups every year, could offer us ample evidence of the futility of research along these lines. 
We have to look at the problem differently. 

7 Bishops Lefebre and Casaldáliga, theologians Balthasar and Sobrino, politicians like 
Pinochet and Aristide, and priests like the communist Jesuit Llanos and the former president 
of Notre Dame Hesburgh, women like Dorothy Day and the Duchess of Alba—all belong 
to the Catholic fold in spite of the most divergent doctrines, attitudes, and ideas. See the 
intelligent and pathetic defense of che Crusades, the Inquisition, and political power of the 
Church in Charles Journet, L’Eglise du Verbe incarné, 1-3 (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1941-1969), and The Church of the Word Incarnate (London: Sheed & Ward, 1955), and 
the public “mea culpa” asking forgiveness for the sins of the Church by Pope John Paul II 
on occasion of the Jubilee of the Year 2000. 

18 See the chapter on faith in Myth, Faith, and Hermeneutics (New York: Paulist Press, 
1979), 185-229. 
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we draw the line at any given point in time and space. The thesis I am proposing 
affirms that from a doctrinal standpoint there is no absolute and everlasting criterion 
as to where to put the Christian “boundaries.” Life is constant change. 

We all know many people today—but we could as well cite C. G. Jung, B. Russell, 
B. Croce, A. Gide, or J. Ortega y Gasset, and also Simone Weil and M. Heidegger 
(to draw from the European generation immediately preceding our own)—who 
have declared themselves non-Christians because they are unable to accept what 
they consider essential to the Christian tradition. And yet, we could easily adduce 
followers of all the thinkers just mentioned who declare themselves Christians 
because they see no contradiction between their own beliefs (often even those of 
their masters) and the Christian tradition. How to explain such a change? 

In point of fact, there are today Christians who believe in the Nicaean Creed, 
others who reinterpret it in such a way that amounts to not accepting it, and some 
who straightforwardly reject it as obsolete. People declare themselves Christian 
Marxists, Christian atheists, Hindu-Christians, and so on, a development unheard 
of only a few decades ago. Just where is the line to be drawn? 

Our thesis is chat there is no everlasting doctrinal line to draw. We need only 
look at history in order to witness the retrieval of the boundaries of orthodoxy. We 
are beginning to witness in Christianity something that is almost commonplace in 
some other traditions, notably the Hindu one. A Hindu is not constituted by his or 
her views or beliefs (“orthodoxy”), but rather by that person’s more or less explicit or 
implicit “confession,” by one’s practice, and by being accepted by a Hindu community. 
It is well known that a theist, a deist, a polytheist, an atheist, etc., all can be Hindus 
without finding any conflict or contradiction therein. 

But, it will be objected, Christianity is not a religion like Hinduism. Neverthe- 
less, there hardly remains a Baptist, a Presbyterian, an “Orthodox,” or a “Catholic” 
who will today contest the propriety of calling Christian those who do not happen 
to belong to their particular persuasion. Religions are existential facts, not merely 


1? Just a single example: “Why I Am Not a Christian” was Bertrand Russell's lecture in 
1927 (reprinted in a collection of his essays—under the same title—by Simon and Schuster, 
1957). Russell said there that the word “Christian” is used “in a very loose sense these days.” 
It has not that “full-blooded meaning... as it had in the times of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas.” Yet today it can be reduced to a minimum: “You must believe in God and 
immortality, and second, “you must have at the very lowest the belief chat Christ was, if not 
divine, at least the best and wisest of men.” Russell, chen, goes on to prove that he does not 
believe in God, criticizing the traditional arguments. Regarding Christ, he candidly confesses 
that he agrees “with Christ a great deal more than the professing Christians do” and that he 
“could go with Him [sic] much further than most professing Christians can.” Yet he finds 
“defects in Christ's teaching” and is outraged “that He believed in hell? while he does not 
feel “that any person who is really profoundly human can believe in everlasting punishment.” 
It is astonishing today, and significant of the contemporary change, that a man of Russell’s 
moral and intellectual stature could have held such a simplistic idea of Christianity onlya 
few decades ago. 
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doctrinal systems. This does not deny, I repeat, that at any given time Christian 
existence “embodies” itself in particular doctrines, intellectual statements, dogmas, 
rituals, and the like. Let us not forget that che first Christian creeds were called 
symbols (of the apostles) and not conceptual doctrines. 

Who then is a Christian, if the name cannot be given any particular doctrinal 
content? To go back to a purely ontic, karmic, or metaphysical reality totally inde- 
pendent of our consciousness will not do either. To say, for instance, that every 
baptized person is a Christian—like anyone born of a Hindu father is a Hindu, or 
any person born of a Jewish mother is a Jew—that is, to reduce Christian identity 
to a biological or material fact, even if the fact is deemed to be sacramental, is hardly 
convincing nowadays. To say this does not necessarily imply to dispute the efficacy 
of a sacramental act, the power of a meta-biological karman, or the reality of blood 
relations. All these are valid issues, although perhaps questionable on other grounds. 
The reason why such an opinion is unacceptable is, first of all, che bare fact that today 
many undisputed Christians—who will even quote Scripture in their favor—do not 
accept this opinion. Some may not go so far as affirming that the "baptism of desire" 
is not (obviously) the desire for baptism, but rather the baptism of any authentic 
desire. Yet many Christians, after Peter and Paul, would not stifle che work of the 
Spirit by imposing some sort of Christian circumcision. Baptism is certainly not 
Christian circumcision (see Ac 15:1ff). 

Second—and most important, from our point of view—once we have become 
aware of the problem, that is, once we raise the very question of Christian identity, 
a merely material fact will not suffice. If we are to say, continuing our example, that 
a Christian is a baptized person, then in order to accept this answer we are obliged 
to interpret it. Bur in this very interpretation, the ontic fact becomes ontological, 
and thus subject to a variety of interpretations. In other words, once we ask about 
Christian identity, this identity can no longer remain a mere fact of which the 
subject is unaware. Even if this were the answer, consciousness of it has already 
crept into what was supposed to be a bare fact by those who support this thesis and 
superimpose it on others. 

By stretching—even straining—the meaning of words, we may speak of the 
identity of a stone, meaning by this its singularity, which may be determined irre- 
spective of however the stone might (per impossible) identify itself. “Per impossible,” 
because, if there were the slightest possibility that the stone could identify itself, then 
it would be illegitimate to ignore that self-identification. We cannot reduce human 
identity to such a merely objectifiable characteristic; the stone has singularity but 
not individuality, specificity but not identity. Identity here implies the individuality 
of that particular being that recognizes itself for what it believes to be.” 


2 See R. Panikkar, “Singularity and Individuality: The Double Principle of Individua- 
tion,” Revue Internationale de Philosophie 111/112 (1975): 141-66. 
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Analysis of the Thesis 


The two parts of our thesis mutually condition each other and are, properly 
speaking, not separable. I could hardly declare myself a Christian if there were no 
community to make sense of my declaration. And vice versa, no sociological group 
could have any meaningful idea of what a Christian might be if there were nobody 
who sincerely declares to be such. For the sake of analysis, however, we will have to 
treat one aspect at a time. 


The Christian Confession 


Christian identity is a personal category. It is not primarily a tag applied to an 
idea, to a culture, or to anything else; it is che confession of a person. If che desig- 
nation is applied to other things, this is done analogously and subsequently to the 
Christian identity of a person. I may hold that Christian politics is incompatible 
with war, and I may quote Christian Scriptures and examples in my favor, but other 
Christians may be of a different opinion and also adduce holy texts and Christian 
examples on their side. The hotly debated issue of some decades ago about “Christian 
philosophy” betrayed the underlying crisis of Christian personal identity. 

We may leave aside the issue of an “anonymous Christianity,” because this depends 
utterly upon whether we understand by Christianity an ontological, metahistorical 
fact or a historic-religious fact. I submit that the category of anonymous Christians 
cannot properly be applied to the problem of Christian identity.?! Christian identity 
is a personal category, and thus it is also a conscious one. Even in the case of little 
children being baptized, it is the vow of the godparents that is supposed to stand for 
the community' guarantee of the infant s implied intention. My own free confession 
of being a Christian (in whatever sense we may interpret it) is necessary for me to 
be a Christian. The entire history of Christianity would fall apart if the Christian 
confession were not necessary to Christian identity. Not only would martyrs and 
confessors, heretics and schismatics, persecutors and persecuted become meaning- 
less, but che entire Christian fact would be reduced to an amorphous and confused 
turmoil caused by certain historical groups over the past twenty centuries. 

I have inserted the word “sincere” into the thesis for obvious reasons. I assume 
that there is no conscious fraud, no intention to lie, but rather the expression of 
one’s deepest and most intimate conviction. I assume that, if I confess myself to be a 
Christian, I believe myself to be one. I assume, further, that we are dealing here with 
normal human beings, so I exclude the extreme possibility that I might sincerely declare 
myself the King of El Dorado and be hailed as such by some group of mad fellows. 


? Karl Rahner, “Die anonymen Christen,” in Schriften zur Theologie (Einsiedeln: Benz- 
inger: 1965), 6:545-54. The first time, to my knowledge, that Rahner spoke about it was in 
a conference in 1961 (sce Schriften zur Theologie [1967], 8:187-212). 
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Iam well aware of the ontological understanding of the Christian fact, according 
to which the sacramental power works even on the unconscious level. From St. Augus- 
tines dispute with the Donatists up to Graham Greene’s more recent descriptions 
of the inner workings of an ontologically present and psychologically unconscious 
grace, an entire tradition stands for the relative independence of the opus operantis 
Christi (which is the proper theological understanding of the opus operatum— 
otherwise it would be magic). I personally believe that the Christian fact, like any 
authentic religious belief, is grafted onto the metahistorical core of the person, but 
all this in no way contradicts the affirmation that Christian identity implies a free 
consciousness of it. We may have Christian character, Christian culture, Christian 
grace, and so on, but personal identity presupposes the consciousness that affirms 
and recognizes itself for what it claims to be. Can we identify human beings only 
from the exterior as we identify geological strata? 

“Christian identity,” if it is to have any meaning qua identity, means that in 
our self-consciousness the name "Christian" denotes an appropriate view of our 
self-understanding. In other words, the affirmation of Christian identity cannot be 
separated from the consciousness that affirms it. Can I meaningfully and legitimately 
be called a Christian if I deny myself to be one? 

It could be retorted that one does not need to know that one is a Christian in 
order to be one: an adult, for instance, who was baptized as a child and does not know 
it. I have theological difficulties for accepting such a hypothesis; yet, even accepting 
the “story,” that adult might be a Christian (for those who have such a magic idea 
of the sacramental opus operatum), but this naked fact is not Christian identity. 

I may be wrong in affirming that “I am a Christian,” but without confessing 
it, without being aware of it, I can certainly not speak of my Christian identity. If 
Iam wrong, I should be proven wrong according to criteria accepted in common 
by myself and those who argue the contrary. If we do not agree in the criteria, we 
may then have two different understandings of the word “Christian,” and unless 
otherwise mutually recognized, there is no higher criterion or further instance to 
which we may appeal. 

Here the judgment of dialectics may prove final—that is, we may both cling to our 
respective criteria until one of us finds the other guilty of self-contradiction or incoherence. 

The Christian confession is also of capital importance in recognizing and accepting 
the reciprocal character of human communication; the declarations and opinions 
of the other must be treated on a par with our own (or our group’s) opinion. The 
dialectical approach is inapplicable here. The dialectical method is too impersonal 
and assumes from the start a contradictory position. It recognizes only the principle 
of noncontradiction as its final court of appeal; it assumes that Being follows the 
laws of thinking, and that thinking is exclusively dialectical. Here the dialogical 
method becomes imperative.” Dialogue is based on confidence in the other qua 


2 See my reflections in Joseph Prabhu, The Intercultural Challenge of Raimon Pannikar 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1996), 247-62. 
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alter, and not only insofar as I can understand or co-opt the other. In the dialogue 
we trust each other, not only the zertium quid of our impersonal rationality. We are 
now entering the second part of the thesis. 


The Communitys Acceptance 


I can scarcely be identified as a Christian if I do not recognize myself as one. This 
first part of the thesis is a necessary condition, but it is not sufficient. My confession 
must find a positive echo in a human group. The word “Christian,” as I use it, must 
have meaning for others besides me. A purely private interpretation, like any private 
language, not only defeats its purpose, which is to communicate, but destroys its very 
nature, which is relational. If I were to insist on calling myself Christian in a way that 
nobody finds acceptable, I should strive to prove convincingly (to others) that the 
adjective “Christian” applies also to me. In other words, if I were to claim the name 
“Christian” in a way that seems strange to others (cf. the case of Paul), then I will have 
to convince them that my understanding is not wrong, and it is at least compatible 
with, if not implied in theirs. In order to do this, I shall have to base my arguments 
on certain criteria acceptable at large by my fellow Man. Pure equivocation would 
serve no purpose, for in such a case my “Christian identity” would have a meaning 
totally different from any other use of the word, which amounts to declaring that I 
am not a Christian in the sense in which the word is understood by all the others. 

We ought to recall the classic discussions on the nature of Christianity, which 
seem to be normative for the question of Christian identity. Here it would be the 
place to discuss the different criteria that have existed down the ages, still exist today, 
and that make it possible for one to be considered a Christian. 

Let us recall that ex-communication is an exclusion from the community, that 
is, an annulment of the second condition (recognition by a community) only from 
a legal point of view, stipulated by the hierarchy of a community or by an entire 
community, as a punishment of the culprit and for the welfare of the particular 
community. In no way does the excommunication imply that the excommunicated 
is not a Christian. It says only that the excommunicated is a bad Christian, and for 
this is censured by exclusion from the communion of the faithful. 

Ever since Romano Guardini’s epoch-making study, The Essence of Christianity, 
which could be considered as a certain climax in the problematic set in motion since 
Adolf von Harnack,” the perennial search for Christian self-understanding has been 


? The classic definition of excommunication runs, “censura qua quis privatur ecclesi- 
astica communionc fidelium,” and practically all commentaries agree that “non repugnat ut 
excommunicatus sit in statu gratiae sanctificantis ct post mortem in regno coeli"; see D. M. 
Prümmer, Manuale Theologiae Moralis (Freiburg: Herder, 1940), 3:359. 

^ Romano Guardini, Das Wesen des Chrisentums (Würzburg: Werkbund, 1938). 

?5 Adolf von Harnack, Das Wesen des Christentums (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900; English 
ed.: What Is Christianity? [New York: Harper and Row, 1957]). 
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situated not on the doctrinal level but on the existential. The “person” of Jesus Christ 
(and not His teaching or any idea) is the essence of Christianity. Or, avoiding the 
concept “person,” we find the symbol Christ at the very center of Christian identity. 
Hans Kiing’s book is a study of modern Man’s criteria for “being Christian,” that 
is, for Christian identity, and the very success of the book underscores the vitality 
of the issue." 

What we find, following this line of research, is the effort of thinkers and 
theologians to reformulate whar they consider to be a Christian, employing all the 
hermeneutic tools at their disposal at a given moment and in a given cultural setting. 
Today's answers must be clearly discerned and evaluated on their own merits. I 
will give later on my understanding of my own Catholic identity; but our problem 
is not how I may give a convincing answer hic et bunc, but attempt at a genuine 
“fundamental-theological” consideration. 

We are not going to discuss che contemporary opinions on the essence of 
Christianity. Valid and convincing as these may be, they are answers and—legiti- 
mately— Christian answers within the cultural and religious field of the modern 
plurality of views. Our question is the general one about the principles on which 
Christian identity is based. There are Christians who belong to diverse cultural and 
religious matrices, and a complete answer to the question will have to be rethought 
over against this wider context of religious and cultural pluralism. 

By way of example, let us recall one case: Keshub Chunder [Sundar] Sen, the 
great leader of the Brahmo Samaj as an exponent of the Bengali renaissance of the last 
century, had written movingly about Christ; and a man like Max Müller could assure 
him that there was nothing non-Christian in the Samaj, so that he even encouraged 
Sen's successor Protap Chunder Mozoomdar [Pratab Sunder Mazumdar] to declare 
the entire Samaj as Christian without caring for affiliation with any established 
Christian church.” Yet, “Why is it chat, though I do not take the name of Christian, 
I still persevere in offering my hearty thanksgiving to Jesus Christ?" asked Sen in 
1875. “A wholesale acceptance of the Christian name by the Brahmo Samaj,’ wrote 
Mozoomdar to Müller, “is neither possible nor desirable, within measurable time.” 

They “were” Christians for Max Miiller. Yet the spirit of the times some one 
century ago made impossible both the confession of being a Christian and the 
acceptance of it by any group. None of the parties were ready for it. It would have 
been a mere lie and not a genuine name, a real word. Neither the confession nor the 
acceptance is left to the whims of somebody. They would not have been accepted; 
they could not make such a claim (of being Christians). This is che power of myth. 


6 “Christus ist nicht Zentrum, sondern Mittler; Gesendeter und Heimholender; Weg, 
Wahrheit und Leben” (Christ is not the center but rather the Mediator; the Envoy and the 
Guide; the Way, and Truth, and Life) (Guardini, Das Wesen des Christentums, 85). 

27 Hans Küng, Christ Sein (München/Zürich: Piper, 1974), passim and esp. 531ff. 

28 See for a brief summary of the correspondence and the problem, Nirad C. Chaudury, 
Scholar Extraordinary (Delhi: Orient Paperbacks, 1974), 330ff. 
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Another example is that of Mahatma Gandhi. The Christian influence on Gandhi 
was great.? He was confronted by Christians and deeply moved by the figure of Jesus 
Christ. Yet he did not join Christianity: “If then I had to face only the Sermon on 
the Mount and my own interpretation of it, I should not hesitate to say: Oh yes, I 
am a Christian.” Our first condition is fulfilled. But he then goes on to say, “But I 
know that, at the present moment, if I said any such thing, I would lay myself open 
to the gravest misinterpretation."?? 

It is just this problematic that leads me to add the two following sections. 


Philosophical Reflections 


Let us imagine that a certain Christian group or individual has the criterion 7 
for judging who is a Christian, and another group or individual has the criterion 7, 
and similarly o and p are other such criteria held by different groups. A criterion of 
criteria is not ascertainable if there are mutual contradictions among the particular 
criteria. In other words, if 7, 2, o, and p are mutually incompatible, there can be no 
common criterion. We could still think of a purely formal common denominator 
z, and say, for instance, that the criterion underlying all criteria is che bare reference 
to Christ without ever specifying what that word means or how its centrality is 
envisaged. But that z would satisfy nobody, and such a criterion for being a Chris- 
tian would be no criterion at all. In so many words, z is not a criterion for being a 
Christian because, unlike 7, 7, and so on, it is not recognized as a sufficient criterion 
by anybody. We do not even know where the limits of such a criterion would lie. In 
fact, z could be common not only to 2, z, and so on, but also to other groups that 
do not even claim to be Christian. Hence it is not a criterion. 

It may clarify the issue if, instead of casting about for criteria, we try to under- 
stand what identity might possibly mean. 


Two Ways of Thinking about Identity 


The identity of a thing can be determined in two different ways, according to 
the bent of one’s thinking. If we apply a kind of thinking based on the primacy of 
the principle of noncontradiction, we will reach the notion of the identity of a thing 
by defining che differences between that particular thing and the rest of the world. 
Entity A is all the more what it is the more it is not Non-A. This is the active mode 
of defining identity. Here identity leads to, and is reached through, differentiation. 
Christian identity will accordingly be seen in terms of its specific difference over 
against a generalized “non-Christian” identity, meaning all the rest of mortals. Every 


? See M. K. Gandhi, What Jesus Means to Me, comp. Ramadas K. Prabhu (Ahmedabad: 
Navjivan, 1959). 

? M.K. Gandhi, The Message of Jesus Christ (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1964), 
24. The text is from 1927. 
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attempt at defining Christian identity will be geared to discovering those features 
that are different, separate, and allegedly “unique” in the Christian tradition or in 
the Christian self-understanding. Christian mysticism will chus be labeled as “super- 
natural” in contradistinction to “natural” mysticisms, “Christian grace is unique,” 
“only Christians will possess the fullness of revelation,” and so forth. 

Nowadays, when the “supernatural” is in crisis and the humanum (as a more quali- 
fied successor to the waning “humanism”) takes precedence, Christian identity will 
strive to distinguish itself from any other way to understand the human and attain full 
humanity?! And since we are today also under the sway of the democratic-egalitarian 
myth, the point will be to find something specifically Christian that need not neces- 
sarily offend others by calling itself better or superior. It will only be “distinctive.” 
Typical of this enterprise are the present-day theological reflections that try to sort 
out Christian identity in the field of world religions. If an Absolutheitsanspruch® 
cannot be defended, where does Christian identity lie? What kind of uniqueness? 

If the difference is not one of exclusivity or superiority, it has to be a historical 
difference. The Western Christian myth of history provides the horizon for almost all 
the answers focused along this line of thought. The Christian belongs to a particular 
historical period, with all that this implies: historical mission, historical conscious- 
ness, historical identity. Jesus Christ becomes then fundamentally a historical symbol. 
There is only one (historical) Jesus of Nazareth. History is the matrix of reality. And 
in that history Jesus has performed a unique role that is different from all the other 
"manifestations" of the “divine.” Christian identity implies belonging to a particular 
historical people. In a very uncritical, although well-meaning way, Vatican II calls 
Christians "the people of God." What about the others? 

Basically different is the way of thinking that relies on the principle of identity to 
identify an entity. In this case, A is all che more A (its identity is all the more perfect) 
the more it is A. Linguistic analysis is also familiar with the logical paradox that, if we 
do not recognize degrees of identity, any analysis is either contradictory or banal. If 
the azalysandum is identical to the analysans, there is no new information conveyed, 
no gain in knowledge, and thus the analysis is banal. But if they are zor identical, 
the analysis is false, for chen the analysans would not express the analysandum. All 
this has led me to speak elsewhere of ontological principles as qualified tautologies. 

In any event, identity in this view is not based on difference but on unity. Thus 
Christian identity does not need to be seen in contrast with non-Christian identity, 
although it is almost meaningless to speak of a “non-Christian” identity, since it all 

depends on the notion of “Christian identity.” The identity of the “non-Christian” 
should lie in something that the non-Christian és, and not in what it is not. A 
Christian can be Christian without having to distinguish oneself in a contradic- 


31 See Küng, Christ Sein, 520ff., for a careful dialectic between Menschsein and Christsein. 

2 Claim to absoluteness. 

33 See the success of the very title of the book by John Hick and Paul F. Knitter, eds., 
The Myth of Christian Uniqueness (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1987). 
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tory way from a non-Christian, simply because the core of one’s own identity does 
not lie in any external distinctive criterion. On the contrary, it lies in the internal 
consciousness of one’s own being, which is not threatened by communion or even 
"fusion" with “ochers.”?? 

This is related to what I have called, in a polemic mood, the "classificatory mania" 
of the West, schematized by Aristotle, hallowed by Porphyrios, and consecrated by 
modern sciences. The principle of noncontradiction is here paramount. But, as I 
have argued elsewhere, the classifier cannot enter into the classification. Christian 
identity is not a label in a classification. It is personal identity, and personal identity 
belongs to the classifier. It is unclassifiable. 

This being the case, the question of Christian identity cannot be appropriately 
approached on the merely doctrinal level, which would imprison it within one 
particular mode of thinking or one particular culture. We have to look for something 
more basic than doctrinal differences—important and inescapable as these are, given 


a particular field of intelligibility. 


The Nonobjectifiable Nature of Self-Identity 


Christian identity cannot be segregated from the self-identity of Christians. 
To do otherwise would imply that “our” group takes upon itself the prerogative of 
defining and deciding for everyone who is a Christian. Even this fact of appointing 
ourselves as judges of the Christian identity would not obviate the difficulty. In 
fact, in order that our “magisterial” decision of deciding who is and who is nota 
Christian be intelligible to others, it would have to pass through the others’ under- 
standing, interpretation, and acceptance of it. This is but one special case of a more 
general problematic affecting all human self-affirmations, and bound up precisely 
wich pluralism. 

We are so imbued with modern scientific thought that we are prone to judge 
scientifically and “objectively” facts and events that belong to another order. Not even 
the worst inquisitorial times would dare to judge who a Catholic is. The condemnation 
of the heretic was a political and juridical act, not a decision on Catholic identity: de 
internis non iudicat ecclesia. But I will restrict myself to our case by going back to our 
example of the stone. If affirm, “This is a stone,” we can easily agree by appealing to 
the (qualified and critically checked) testimony of our senses. One thing, however, 
is clear: in our prevalent scientific cosmology, at no point has the stone anything to 
say for itself. The affirmation, “This is a Christian,” by contrast, does not allow the 


** I could personally feel che difficulty of taking such an approach when, four decades 
ago, I began to express my identity as both Christian and Hindu without eclectic or syncre- 
tistic confusion. "If you are a Christian,” I was constantly told, “you are not Hindu? “If I 
am a Christian,” I retorted, "I am certainly not a non-Christian.” Between a Hindu anda 


Christian there may be opposition, but not necessarily contradiction. Even Aristotelian 
logic is on my side. 
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same ultimate recourse to such independent and critical perception, because the 
self-understanding of the one “who is a Christian” belongs also to the problem itself. 
The judgment about who is a Christian does not depend only on our examination 
of some objectifiable “thing,” as is the case with the stone: it depends as well on the 
one who is being examined. And the examination of a conscious being entails also 
asking what and how he or she examines him- or herself. 

We may agree that the word— "Christian" in our case—has a meaning and that 
it has che same referent for all; yet this is patently not enough. Let us assume that, 
according to my understanding, a South African white citizen is not a Christian 
because that person does not believe in the basic Trinitarian structure of the Nicaean 
Creed and accepts (or accepted) apartheid—while, according to that citizen, this 
belief is not at all necessary in order to be a Christian. We may go on ad nauseam 
debating where to draw the dividing line, but there is no superior reason—if we 
do not accept it—that could decide the question for us. In short, when a human 
identity is in question, the self-understanding of the subject of inquiry belongs to 
the very nature of the subject to be understood. I have to treat you as a source of 
self-understanding, and with the same respect I accord to myself, even if I can neither 
agree with you nor understand why you take the stand you take. This is pluralism: 
acceptance of the other's opinion (as issuing from another source of understanding) 
that is incompatible with my own. 

In philosophical parlance: your self-understanding belongs to you as you and 
a posteriori not only as yours, so that, in order to understand you, I have somehow 
to grasp how you understand your-self. In order to say in truth who you are (your 
identity) I also have to integrate in my saying who you think and believe you are. 

We cannot bypass this first step of respecting and accepting what we may neither 
understand nor agree upon. In order to do it reasonably, we have to make the assump- 
tion that the others are sources of intelligence, as much as we are, and thus that the 
others are equally entitled to their opinion, although we may find it wrong and try 
to convince them of their "error" —or even fight them as “evil.” But meanwhile, 
that is, until we do not reach agreement, we will have to trust in something other 
and greater than our personal insights—greater even than the faint “hope” that we 
may one day convince them, for such an expectation may easily prove to be in vain. 
True pluralistic tolerance is more than the strategic expectation of a future victory. 

My point here is that to rely only on our own criteria for deciding such an issue 
implies an abuse of power, unwarranted by the nature of the problem itself. For 
centuries, Christian identity has been a political problem. Tolerance is not just a lesser 
evil, but a mystical virtue. The problems loom large. Why is the modern West more 
inclined to tolerate “error” than “evil”? Heretics are not imprisoned; lawbreakers are. 

Whatever this may be, we should pursue our search as far as possible. Although 

we may reach some conclusion for “the time being,” as long as “Being is in time,” 
the problem cannot be considered closed: a third opinion might well shatter all 
our past agreements. 
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It is also this reflection that leads me to formulate the question of identity in 
terms of function and not of content. 


Theological Considerations 


The Categorical and the Transcendental Christian Identity 


Since its inception, Christian thought has approached Christian affirmations 
or, traditionally speaking, Christian revelation, in two divergent moods: the one 
focuses on the cognitive meaning or the intellectual content of the affirmation, and 
the other concentrates on its referent, its intentionality or intentional function. 
The first is a theoretical or doctrinal approach; the second a pastoral or practical 
approach. The former is proper to councils and schools, the latter to the parish and 
ordinary life. The first is sensitive to the essence of truth, the second to its existence. 

To say that the word “Christian” has many meanings (according to different 
groups) but only one referent does not resolve the question, but only shifts it. Who 
then is this referent to which people refer with different meanings? If what a Chris- 
tian is seems polysemous, who a Christian is must remain an unanswered question 
as long as we take a solely doctrinal approach to it. 

I may call the two approaches the categorical and the transcendental one. The 
categorical approach focuses on the doctrinal statements: it means what it says. The 
transcendental approach concentrates on the intentional symbol: it says what it means. 
In the last analysis, both are required: we say what we mean, because we mean what 
we say. The category is a translation of a transcendental situation; the transcendental 
needs a particular category for its expression. I will describe them briefly. 


Categorical Identity 


We may introduce the issue by a sociological rather than a theological consider- 
ation. There are today many Catholics who have decided to cease calling themselves 
“Catholic” because they do not agree with either the doctrine or the praxis of the 
official Catholic Church. They consider their own identity incompatible with such 
teachings or practices and make it “a question of conscience” to clear out from such 
company. They believed that Christian tenets were supposed to embody the truth. 
Once they discovered that they could no longer accept those tenets, they felt duty- 
bound, out of loyalty, honesty, and truthfulness to themselves and others, to take 
their leave from the Catholic community. The gamut of reasons is immense, from 
ceasing to believe in the Trinity to disagreement over the economics or politics of 
the Vatican, from Marxist leanings to disgust over birth-control interdict, disagree- 
ment with the current pope, and so forth. 

If these people do not consider themselves Catholic, or Christian for that matter, 
we may well say that it is due to a fundamentalist interpretation of what it means to 
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be a Catholic, or a Christian. We may still believe they are Christians, but we have 
no right to call chem so in spite of and against their will. You may burn your North 
American passport and refuse to go to the Gulf to wage war, but the US govern- 
ment will imprison and punish so-called army deserters. Whatever abuse of power 
it may entail to subject yourself to the laws of a state for having been born within 
certain geographical boundaries, the fact of being reborn a Christian is neither a 
biological fact nor a merely juridical action that you can delete by burning your 
baptismal certificate. The entire theology of the sacraments hinges on that point. 
The fact is that a good number of Catholics have denied their Catholic identity 
because of the above motives. 

In this first case, Catholic identity is delectable sociologically and historically. A 
Catholic is someone appertaining to a particular and univocally recognizable group 
of people. The problem of identity, seen from the outside, would then lie in their 
membership, which is an empirically recognizable fact. And they will willingly consider 
themselves outside the church. Voluntary apostasy is a well-studied phenomenon. 

Without going back to the Middle Ages or the modernist crisis, one hears in our 
present times the comments of people who say they would not have broken with 
the church if they would have known of the coming Vatican II. Whar an attitude 
does it entail to want to remain in the fold while expecting that things will move on 
and change? This is linked with the much-vexed question concerning the evolution 
of Christian doctrine. 

Now, within the categorical framework, the problem is not solved by reverting to 
the evolution of Christian self-understanding. One cannot console the impatient by 
telling them to wait since heresy today may become an accepted doctrine tomorrow, 
because this evolution is detectable only a posteriori. This “evolution” is the gift of 
the Spirit and not the conclusion of a syllogism. Besides, this attitude would betray 
a mere opportunistic membership in the church: a comfortable community as long 
as we find advantages in it. 

I am speaking all the time about the profound problem of the search for one’s 
own identity. If I reject my Catholic identity, it is not because, while abhorring the 
Inquisition or the lack of women’s rights in the church, I expect things will change. 
It is because I consider that such doctrines or practices are radically incompatible 
with my experience of Truth or the mystery of Reality. We cannot console ourselves 
with vain expectations. At any given time we cannot foresee, much less predict, what 
evolutionary path Christian self-consciousness is going to take. We may certainly pay 
attention to the signs of the times and (perhaps sociologically) predict a few trends 
of thought, because the seeds of these future tendencies are already stirring in our 

present situation. We may envision what North American Christians are going to say, 
or what stand they are going to take in the coming decade, but we cannot possibly 
yet know what impact African Christians may one day have on the entire Christian 
self-understanding, or whether “Hindu-Christians” are going to succeed in breaking 
the Semitic and Old Testament paradigm within the Christian community itself. 
The point I am making is that no Laplacean spirit or theoretically perfect computer 
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can ever predict the dynamism of che human spirit in irs quest forward. By the same 
token, no one can have an exhaustive understanding of Christian identity. Identity 
has much deeper roots. We do not know the happiness of a person until we know 
the entire life of that person, Aristotle has already said.’ 

We are here dealing with the Christian fact as a case in point of an issue that 
concerns the very nature of reality itself: the problem of what “in fact” a fact is. Facts 
are not merely actualizations of possible potentialities. They are, first of all, real events. 
They present a radical novelty, not necessarily foreseeable or even thinkable (as real 
possibilities) for human consciousness at a given point in time and space. To stay with 
recognized Christian “facts”: what a Paul, a Constantine, a Gregory Palamas, a Francis 
of Assisi, Thomas Aquinas, Luther, or John XXIII have made possible in Christian 
consciousness does not result from mere conclusions of syllogism or deductions of 
previous facts. Rather, those “facts” presented themselves as utopias in their time. 
They were events breaking into the framework of reasonably foreseeable facts. Only 
a posteriori can it be seen that they maintained a certain continuity with previous 
Christian self-interpretations. This continuity, as our thesis coherently affirms, is 
only a historical continuity, an existential succession, and not a necessarily rational 
one. The Spirit blows where, when, and how she will; ber ways are not our ways. 

There is no possibility of having "deduced" that from the Sermon on the Mount, 
and the Gospels in general could not have derived Crusades, Inquisitions, and capi- 
talism. I am saying that a sociology of the Christian community may be a necessary, 
but it is not a sufficient condition for describing Christian identity. I am saying 
even more: I maintain that this degree of freedom (even from logical constraints) 
is constitutive of reality. 

In other words, if even the most elementary movements of matter itself show a 
radical indeterminacy, I assume that the movement of the Spirit will never be quite 
reducible to rational laws. The "expansion" of the real universe is more than just an 
unfolding from a given point, be it material, logical, or spiritual; che radical novelty 
of creation does not belong only to the past. It is a creatio continua, as the Scholastics 
maintained. Christian identity can be no more fixed or guaranteed immutability 
once and for all than anything else in our relative universe. 

Categorical identity goes as far as it goes, and it serves a purpose as long as nobody 
challenges the given and accepted notion: “A Christian is one who believes in the 
Nicaean Creed, in the Augsburgian Confession, in the divinity of Christ; or the 
like. But the Christian identity crisis arises the moment that the particular myth is, 
for one reason or another, no longer accepted or found acceptable. Within a homo- 
geneous myth, Christian identity has an accepted content, like what a Christian 
attitude represents. I do not think present-day Christian conscience would condone 
slavery as an institution, but I wonder if future Christians will not ask themselves 
how twenty-first-century Christians could condone capitalism as an institution. 


3 Nicomachean Ethics 1.10 (1100a10-1100b10). 
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Transcendental Identity 


In the second case, we have the awareness of a transcendental identity, that is, 
the awareness that any categorical formulation is nothing but a crystallization of an 
ever elusive and never exhaustive manifestation of a Reality that transcends every 
human attempt to pinpoint it. 

This other approach reacts to conflict in exactly the opposite manner. It clings 
to Christian identity because what matters is not some theoretical content or any 
contingent practical attitude, but rather the trust that the truth is expressed in 
Christian tenets, and not that Christian tenets are the truth. So, if truth proves 
to be elsewhere, then, by definition, the Christian tenets will go there. The oldest 
formulation of this attitude—after a similar Buddhist one—may be that of St. Justin 
in the second century, affirming that “whatever sublime things have been said by 
anyone belong to Christians,’ probably echoing the words of Paul: “Everything is 
yours” (1 Co 3:22). We find the same mood in St. Ambrose of Milan, quoted and 
endorsed by Thomas Aquinas when he affirms that whatever truth is ever uttered 
comes from the Holy Spirit.” 

Modern theologians will sympathize, of course, with the apparently broader 
idea standing for truth, wherever it may be.’ But the problem is not so easily solved, 
for two reasons: first, no truth is totally independent of our understanding of it, 
and thus of our formulation, so that we cannot completely disentangle the one 
from the other. Second, if every truth is a Christian truch—that is, if the adjective 
“Christian” really is no adjective because it does not add anything—then, Christian 
identity means merely genuine human identity: I confess myself a Christian because 
I acknowledge myself as truly human. 

In this case, Christian identity is either devoid of any specific meaning, for it 
coalesces with humanness, or it can have any meaning whatsoever, without restric- 


% “Quaecumque igitur apud alios omnes praeclare dicta, ea nostra sunt,’ Christianorum 
Apologia 11.13 (PG 6.466). This dictum has been also exploited in the opposite direction by 
an imperialistic mentality: che whole truth is "ours" —instead of “we stand wherever truth is.” 

* St. Thomas quotes this text with certain predilection and knows its source, relating it 
also to St. Paul; see also Ambrosiaster, J Cor. X11.3 (PL 17.245b): “Omne verum, a quocumque 
dicatur, a Spiritu Sancto est” (Sum. theol., 1-11, q.109, a.1, in corp). In ad 1 he adds an impor- 
tant thought: “omne verum, a quocumque dicatur, est a Spiritu Sancto sicut ab infundente 
naturale lumen, et movente ad intelligendum et loquendum veritatem" (every true sentence, 
by whoever is enunciated, comes from the Holy Spirit as from a natural light instilling it, 
and leading [Man] towards the understanding and expression of truth). 

3 See David Tracy's statement concerning “the truth that Christianity taught,” namely, 
"that one's fundamental Christian and human commitment is to value of truth wherever it 
may lead and to that limit-transformation of all valucs signalized by the Christian demand 
for agapic love" (Blessed Rage for Order, 135). We may remember the Christian criticism 
of Gandhi's inversion: not God is the Truth, but "Truth is God" (Satyagraha: Non-Violent 
Resistance [Ahmedabad: Navjivan, 1951], 38). 
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tion, for anybody could say that the individual understanding of the transcendental 
Christian identity is best expressed by his or her own particular formulation. If 
there is cruth in Buddhism, Buddhists are thus bound to be anonymous Christians. 

In either case, the remedy seems worse than the malady, since it creates more 
problems than it solves. Our thesis, on the contrary, says that Christian identity is 
a concrete identity, although neither fixed once and for all, nor left to the private 
interpretation of the individual. Christian identity consists rather in the dialogical 
interaction between a sincere confession and a collective recognition, according to criteria 
considered valid at each particular juncture. It then falls to the history of theology to 
seek an underlying intelligibility in che series of statements affirming Christian iden- 
tity—and my suspicion is that there is no other one than the existential continuity 
that I would like to call apostolic or historical succession. I am affirming that history 
in general and Christian historical continuity in particular are neither dialectical 
materialism, nor dialectical historicism, spiritual as this latter may be conceived. 

An important point should be made here. We should not minimize the value 
of history, but we should not absolutize history either. Christianity is undoubtedly 
a historical religion, but the transcendental Christian identity is not reduced toa 
merely historical fact. If we destroy the mystical core of human religiousness, we 
reduce religion to a historical fact, and “theology” to an ideology. This leads me to 
a final consideration. 


The Nature of Christian Identity 


With all the provisos deriving from the foregoing, we should be able to formu- 
late a relatively satisfactory answer to this question for our time and place. This is 
what I may attempt, by reformulating the categorical statements that translate the 
transcendental interpretation of Christian identity for our times. Christian identity 
is a categorical identity that translates into a particular historical framework that I 
have called transcendental identity. 

Unless we are to fall prey to mere semantics, a Christian, according to an under- 
standing that would encompass every self-declared Christian today, is a person who 
meaningfully (for him- or herself and his or her community) confesses him- or herself 
to be such. This confession and recognition may hic et nunc take approximately the 
following form. 

A Christian is someone for whom the Christ-symbol discloses or illumines or, in 
one way or another, touches the central mystery of one’s own existence. A Christian 
believes that the Christ-symbol (with all the polysemy and polymorphy proper to a 
symbol, as distinct from a concept) reveals, expresses, or manifests something apper- 
taining to the very core of the Real in general, and of one’s existence in particular. 

Of this belief che Christian finds an echo and confirmation in a community. 
Individual Christians and Christian community imply each other. The individual's 
confession presupposes an understanding of what a Christian is. The individual 
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perceives “what is Christian” in a community. What we perceive is not a doctrine 
but a life, a practice, a liturgy in the broadest but also a deepest sense of the word 
leit-ourgia (an ergon, a work of the /aos, people). The community is the keeper of 
the symbols and gestures that give meaning to the name “Christian.” It is not just 
doctrinal accuracy but the individual’s adhesion to the life and symbols of the 
community that constitutes Christian identity. 

Today, when there are not only many communities, but their number keeps 
increasing not only in churches or groups but also in communities of theologians 
or active movements—today, when the very idea of a universally valid and necessary 
doctrinal content is becoming more and more problematic—this traditional truth, 
that the Christian identity depends on one’s own witness, martyria, acquires greater 
clarity and relevance. A martyr is always a witness for somebody. 

The assumption I am making is that the nature of being a Christian is not 
detectable as a physical reality, but only knowable as a human fact. In other terms, as 
Indic logicians have known since ancient times, “fool's gold” is an illusion precisely 
because it is not gold; it only appears to be gold. But there are objective means to 
assay the worth of true gold. Just so, in assaying Christian identity we cannot bypass 
the testimony of both the alleged Christian and the community. 

History, past and present, shows us that some Christian groups will not recognize 
as Christian other individuals or communities. The issue here is whether the fact 
that different communities hold to different criteria contradicts our thesis or, on 
the contrary, illumines it from an unsuspected angle. 

If we have different groups proclaiming certain minimal conditions for being a 
Christian, and thus if we find some communities considered “Christian” according 
to one criterion and “non-Christian” according to another, this means thar, unless 
we share the opinion of one of the parties, our thesis uses the word “Christian” to 
denote different understandings of what or who is a Christian. From a phenom- 
enological point of view, we may be in a quandary if we try to ascertain the noéma 
proper to being a Christian, but we may solve the difficulty if we introduce the 
notion of pisteuma: the belief of the believer as belonging to the phenomenon 
itself. The pisteuma is neither merely subjective (it has to be recognized as such) 
nor purely objective (I have to believe in it). A by-product of Christian ecumenism 
is the aperture in Christian identity. If Catholics today consider also Christian 
those who until now were considered apostates and perhaps even non-Christian, 
they can no longer brand as non-Catholics those who do not hold the same idea 
of Catholicity. Küng, Boff, Curran, Bermejo, to put forth living examples from 
four continents, may be “punished,” but they cannot be called non-Catholics: their 
Catholic identity is not at stake. 

But there is still more to this apparent proliferation of meanings for one and the 
same symbol. It shows the continuing vitality of the symbol and reveals something 
about its very nature, namely that it is an important symbol that cannot easily be 
discarded, because so many different groups claim to have the correct understanding 
of it, instead of just giving it up and using another name altogether, if need be. This 
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makes obvious the power of the symbols itself, and suggests that Christian identity 
is not the same as belonging to some arbitrary social group, like membership in a 
club. Why such a coveted symbol? Why do people with such divergent opinions 
insist on their right to use this name??? 

Isa merely cultural answer enough? Why are Christians the antiliberals of one era 
and the liberals of the next? Why do some Marxists nowadays want to be Christian, 
or for that matter, some Christians (who do not wish to cease being Christian) want 
to be Marxists, or atheists, or the like? What kind of dynamism is detectable here? 
Christian identity in a time of pluralism seems to reveal another, hidden facet of the 
problem. It seems to illumine a peculiar aspect of reality (call it a need of che human 
being, or a feature of human history, or amoment in the divine economy): the need 
of continuity, of rootedness, for Man, which is not merely cultural or biological or 
ethnic, but also religious. 


Conclusion 


Modern Western culture by and large, Christian philosophers and theologians 
being no exception, almost panics at losing one’s own distinctive singularity. The fear 
of pantheism, “oriental” confusion, intellectual chaos, and ultimately of individual 
death are very heterogeneous names for a rather homogeneous attitude. The will to 
preserve separate identity is also tied with the will to power and the preoccupation 
(not to say almost obsession) both for certainty on the intellectual level and security 
in the political sphere. 

No wonder that the words of Christ about losing one's own life? have most often 
been interpreted cum grano salis: “an oriental exaggeration”— obviously. 

This would be my gloss: to take more seriously and more literately that our life 
is not private property; that our main task is not be concerned with ourselves (Mt 
6:19-34); and, on the contrary, to be carefree (1 Co 7:32) and without worries (Mt 
6:25), not only regarding how we will eat and clothe ourselves, but also concerning 
our own identity (Mt 6:3). I would, paradoxically, submit that che mature Chris- 
tian identity is the discovery of the existential Christian contradiction of such an 
identity. "Lord, when did we see you hungry ... thirsty . . . a stranger, or naked... ?" 
(Mt 25:37ff.). Neither those on the right side nor those on the left had identified 
(recognized) Christ. Why do we worry about Christian identity? Only by letting 
it go may it be bestowed upon us. 

This seems to be a great intuition—should I say revelation?—of the Rg-veda 


(1.164.37): 


? A pungent example: A well-known Spanish lay theologian was recently called by his 
bishop, who, after congratulating him on his theological contributions, asked him not to 
say that he was a Catholic theologian, since his opinions differed so widely from the state- 
ments of the hierarchy. 

4° Mt 10:39 and parallel texts. 
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What I am, I do not know; 

I wander secluded, burdened by the mind. 
When the First-born of truth comes, 

I partake in the same Logos. 


Christian identity is the trust that we are known and loved, and do not care 
unduly about ourselves, because our identity is to be identified with the Firstborn 
of the cosmos. 

Nor much later than the quoted text of the /g-veda, the Sibyl at Delphi uttered 
another oracle complementary to the Vedic mantra, and which has shaped Western 
mentality: “Know yourself.” 

Indeed, according to Plato and repeated by the Christian tradition and the 
Qur'an, to know oneself is to know God. But when the sacred injunction becomes 
a profane statement, the human being is at a loss. Here begins the "crisis of identity” 
about which modern philosophers speak.*! Having severed the “you” from the “self? 
modern Man clings to the ego, and under this influence the Christian worries about 
one’s own identity and forgets not only Christ's words, but also Plotinus's wisdom: 
let it all be, eliminate everything, cut away all. Now in the strong words of John 
(12:25): “The Man who loves himself is lost” (he who loves his life will lose it). The 
worry about identity may turn pathological... . 


When all this is said and done, as I am myself not outside my own horizon, I 
may be allowed to express what it does all mean for me. 

To be a Catholic, in my opinion, means the conviction, the belief chat che Divine 
Spirit, in a similar way as in the case of Jesus (although minutis minuendis, obvi- 
ously), has descended upon me and has become incarnated in me, making of me not 
“another” Christ (alter Christus), but the same Christ (ipse Christus)? of which Jesus 
is the Head (to follow Paul) and I a member in the process of becoming it more and 
more fully. It means to be a person in whom the Divine Spirit dwells not as a host, but 
as his “soul” (in the sense of the iztimior intimo meo of St. Augustine). This is what 
baptism means for me. A Christian is a person baptized (in this sense) by the Holy 
Spirit. A Christian is then the person in whom the Divine Spirit has become flesh. 

I may make a series of distinctions: 


#1 See Pierre Bühler and Charles Duquoc in Concilium 216 (1988). “If che Church in 
India lived for centuries on a borrowed identity . . . ? begins A. Karokaran, the chief editor 
of the Indian journal Third Millenium (3, no. 1 [2000]: 29) in an article titled, “Mission: 
An Alternative Model.” The Catholic bishop emeritus of San Cristóbal de las Casas, Mexico, 
Samuel Ruiz García, speaks of the loss of identity of the indigenous Christian population in 
Chiapas (see National Catholic Reporter, February 18, 2000). 

42 The expression comes from Pius XII, referring to Christ in the liturgy—and not only 
in the Eucharist. See Denz., 3855. 
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* The ontic Christian, in whom the Divine Spirit is the living principle. In this 
sense any human being, and even any being is a Christophany—inasmuch as any 
being is more than a materíal entity, and Man more than a merely developed monkey. 

e The ontological Christian, in whom there is a certain consciousness of the 
immanent-transcendent Mystery that enlivens one’s life. That person does not need 
to use a Christian vocabulary, not even a theistic one. Anybody conscious of and 
believing in the indwelling Mystery (again another word to be relativized) in one's own 
life, that is, believing in the fact that one does not have absolute possession of one's 
own being, whatever name one may use to express it, is what I believe a Christian is. 

* The historical Christian, for whom the Christian language makes sense and has 
appropriated it while retaining che freedom of finding a more and more acceptable 
interpretation of it. Christ becomes then the name for that Symbol. 

* The sociological Christian, who could be also called the ecclesial one, who owes 
allegiance to one of the existing Christian groups or churches. 

* The Catholic Christian, who embodies in a very particular way that mysterious 
consciousness. I would like to retain the scandal and concreteness of the geohistorical 
symbol of Rome, at least for the first two millennia, and in spite of the possible 
arrogance of the word "catholic" if interpreted as “universal” and not as the call to 
concrete wholeness of every one. A Roman Catholic would in fact mean, for me at 
least, not the fan of the last pope (whoever he may be) or the spiritual citizen of the 
Vatican (without criticizing this loyalty), but the person whose spiritual pedigree 
passes through those two millennia of Roman history, not to get entangled in it or 
to glorify it, but as the historical springboard from which the Catholic tradition 
may still jump into the transhistorical Unknown. 

Whar, then, makes a Christian Christian? My answer is simple: Christ’s Spirit 
living in Man. This Christ-Spirit is the Holy Spirit. This Holy Spirit is the Divine 
Life. This Divine Life is just the Mystery of Life. The interpretation of this very 
Mystery is an interpretation of Christianity, and there are traditional Christian 
interpretations and other versions that the Christian tradition has rejected. But I 
am not dealing with what an orthodox Christian is (then we should previously agree 
on the criteria of orchodoxy—and not necessarily by a democratic procedure); I am 
trying to express what I understand by Christian identity. 

I have implicitly distinguished between conscious and unconscious identity. If 
the idem of identity needs to be a self-recognized identity, then it becomes an ipse 
and my general thesis stands. Christian identity is the sincere self-confession as such. 
The confession entails a receiver, that is, a community. And this was my thesis. If the 
idem has an ontic value, independently of its ontological consciousness, then my 
larger personal thesis, as it has been just described, would be the case. 

To the objection, “Then everybody is a Christian,” I have little to counterobject, 
because, to me, my Christian consciousness is not something that severs me from 
my fellow beings, but just the contrary, that which establishes the deepest bond of 
communion, namely that we all are pervaded by the Divine Spirit, as the Ifä-upanisad 
so beautifully puts it. When I confess myself a Catholic, I do not have the feeling 
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nor the will nor the understanding that I belong to a religious sect (in the best and 
traditional sense of the word) that has existed on earth for only two millennia. It is 
the transcendental identity cast into the mold of my categorical identity. I confess to 
belonging to the human race, and even more to the entire Reality that for eons has 
taken the shape that it has taken in me. Ecclesia ab Abel,” said the church fathers.“ 

To the retort, “What is then the use of being a Christian?” I have equally nothing 
to reply. I am not moving on the area of usefulness, and am far from any utilitarian 
consideration. I would even retort that this is a wrong way of being a Christian, a 
bourgeois ideology. But this is not the point now. The point is that being a Christian 
belongs to another sphere altogether, and as I believe, to the ultimate one. 

To the further objection, "It is, however, a particular language,” I would again say 
yes—but immediately adding that the particularity lies not so much in the answer 
as in the question. I did not ask the question. There is no need to put it. But once it 
is put, the answer has to play within the limits set by the question itself. 

And this is what I tried to do. 


* "The Church has been existing since Abel.” 

* Sec Henri De Lubac, Meditation sur l'Eglise (Paris: Aubier, 1954); Yves Congar, 
Esquisses du mystère de l'Eglise (Paris: Cerf, 1941); Hugo Rahner, Symbole der Kirche (Salz- 
burg: Müller, 1964), for references. 
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PREFACE 


i600 ó dvOparos 


Ecce homo 
Behold the man. 
Jn 19:5 
Gey Uae ad 
purusa evedam sarvam 
Man is certainly all this. 
RV X.90.2 


This study constitutes an attempt to concentrate the pathos of an entire life 
into a few pages; I have been meditating and writing on this topic for more than 
fifty years. The first part of the work constitutes a reflection on the central figure 
of Christian consciousness and proposes a deepening of classical Christology. 
This “new” discipline, named Christophany, intends to offer to the contemporary 
world, characterized above all by a widespread scientific mentality and collapse of 
the religious and cultural frontiers of mankind, a response to the yearning for the 
fullness of life that burns in every heart. 

The second part consists in an attempt, bold perhaps, to decipher the mystical 
experience of Jesus of Nazareth, since it is difficult to understand a message without 
knowing, to a certain extent, the messenger’s heart. 

The third part is limited to describing, in nine szzras, the Christic epiphany 
in the light of an experience that has passed through the scrutiny of the meth- 
odology mentioned in part 1. Some readers might ask why citations are given in 
Greek, Latin, and Sanskrit —sometimes untranslated. The bolder the undertaking 
to set out on new paths, the greater the need to be rooted in one’s own tradition 
and open to others, which makes us conscious that we are not alone and allows us 
to reach a wider vision of reality. Even the notes are intended to be an invitation 
not to forget the wisdom of our ancestors.! I do not intend to be "original? rather 


' With regard to classical texts, the ancient custom has been followed of citing the first 
division (book, part, chapter) with Roman numerals. In the case of biblical texts, citations 
follow contemporary style. 
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(perhaps) originario, in the sense of seeking communion with the origin from which 
we obtain our inspiration, not in order to repeat lessons more or less known but in 
order to participate creatively in the very Life of reality. 

I have been asked why I have written this book with such commitment. Above 
all, I must say, in order to deepen the faith that has been given me by submitting my 
intuitions to the critical examination of the intellect and the wisdom of tradition, 
not for my own interest but in order to flow into that vital current that flows in 
the deep arteries of the mystical body of reality. The first task of every creature is to 
complete, to perfect, his icon of reality. 

Second, this book interrogates the twenty centuries of Christological tradition 
and allows itself to be interrogated by chat imposing doctrinal corpus that needs 
both aggiornamento (“updating”) and reform (ecclesia semper est reformanda [The 
church must always be reformed]). 

It is cum magno timore et tremula intentione (with fear and quaking intention) — 
to cite Hildegarde von Bingen’s prologue to Scivias—that I bring my contribution 
to the rich two-thousand-year-old theological tradition concerning Trinitarian 
and Christological mysteries, since all dogmas are intrinsically related. A profound 
humility should accompany such a great ambition. 

I am convinced both by the signs of the time and by the work of contemporary 
scholars that the world finds itself before a dilemma of planetary proportions: either 
there will be a radical change of “civilization,” of the meaning of the humanum, or a 
catastrophe of cosmic proportions will occur. This leads me to see a genuine meeting 
of cultures as a first step toward a metanoia pregnant with hope.” 

Third, but no less important, this study addresses itself to those for whom the 
name of Christ bears no particular meaning, either because they belong to other 
cultures or because, for various reasons, they have canceled Him from their interest. 

These pages constitute a reflection on the human condition in its deepest dimen- 
sion, least conditioned by historical vicissitudes. There exists in each of us a desire 
for fullness and life, for happiness and the infinite, for truth and beauty that goes 
beyond religious and cultural contingencies. To avoid abstract or generic general- 
izations I have followed the thread of a rwo-thousand-year tradition whose symbol 
is the Greek translation of a Hebrew name. Note that I am not saying that Christ 
is the fullness of life but that this fullness, effective since the beginning, is one that 
the Christian tradition calls Jesus the Christ. 

The theological translation summarized in these pages highlights a conviction I 
have been expounding for many decades; it is the task of the third Christian millen- 
nium to transcend Abrahamic monotheism without damaging the legitimacy and 
validity of monotheistic religions. This task, initiated at the Council of Jerusalem 


? This is the impression the author derives from reading the rich and profound works of 
such admirable writers as Von Balthasar, Barth, Bonhoeffer, Brunner, Bultmann, Congar, de 
Lubac, Feuerbach, Garrigou-Lagrange, Jaspers, Lévinas, Lonergan, Mancini, Rahner, Scheeben, 
Schmaus, and Tillich—to cite only a few recent and contemporary authors. 
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(Ac 15:1-33), entails not a denial of the divine but an opening to the great intuition 
of the Trinity—the meeting point of human traditions. 

A sociopolitical translation would constitute an acknowledgment that the last 
half millennium of human history is so characterized by European domination 
that one may now talk of the Europeanization of the world. In this way the West- 
ernization of life has been spread over the whole planet. But these Western values 
are inseparably bound to Christianity, which finds itself today ever more detached 
from any ecclesiastical organization, understood as a more or less open sociological 
body. What remains is Christ: real symbol of divinization—that is, of the Fullness of 
Man. (Some would prefer that I say “symbol of human Fullness,” but this would not 
be correct; the fullness of Man is more than a human fullness. The complete Man 
is Man divinized; that unique being, athirst for the infinite, is not himself until he 
reaches his destiny.) Man is more than his “human” nature. 

I would remind the third group of readers of the only scriptural phrase in which 
the word “divinity” appears: “For in him the whole fullness of divinity dwells bodily” 
(G@patiK@s) (Col 2:9)? This is the human vocation! 

I wish to acknowledge all the friends who have read parts of the text in a first 
draft and have stimulated me to clarify certain points. In particular, I thank Milena 
Carrara Pavan, who has been by my side, with patience and dedication, throughout 
the long vicissitudes of the original writing of this text, which otherwise would 
never have seen the light. A special thanks to my friend Alfred DiLascia, the English 
translator, and Joseph Cunneen, without whose encouragement this book would 
not have come to publication. 


* Iris sadly significant that the phrase “the body of Christ” (Col 2:17) has disappeared 


in numerous translations. 


Part 1 


The Christophanic Experience 


paßßi... 
TOD HEVELG 
Epxeode kai Öyweode 


peivate Ev &poi 
KAayo £v piv 


Rabbi, ... 
ubi manes? 
Venite et videbitis 


Manete in me 
et ego in vobis 


Teacher, where do you live? 
come and you will see. 


You remain in me, 
and I in you. 


Jn 1:38-39; 15:4 
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A CHALLENGE TO CHRISTOLOGY 


The Point of Departure 


Christ's knowledge (gnösis christou, Ph 3:8), that knowledge pregnant with 
eternal life (Jn 17:3), cannot be fragmentary. No partial knowledge can take us to 
salvation, to realization. Every knowledge is fragmented, not only when its object 
has become detached from the rest of reality, but also when the knowing subject 
has shattered its knowing by reducing it to either sensible perception or rational 
intelligibility. It thereby forgets the knowledge of the third eye, on which more than 
one tradition, including the Christian (the eye of the flesh, the eye of the mind, 
the eye of faith) insists. Salvific knowledge. Christian grösis and Vedantic jrzana 
constitute that holistic vision which assimilates the known to the knower, which 
Scholastics call visio beatifica (the “beatific vision”) when it has reached its fullness. 

From an intercultural and interreligious perspective, the key question of the 
entire Christian tradition centers on the figure of Christ. The other religions ask 
Christianity, “Who is Christ? A supreme pantokrator? A Western divine prophet? 
A universal savior? A man like others?” 

“Christology” is the word, over fifteen centuries old, with which theological 
reflection refers to the mystery of Christ. Since the first generation of Christians, 
Christology has been the interpretation that Christian hearts and minds have given 
of the impact the figure of Christ has produced on them. 

We know that every interpretation depends on the context and the cultural 
approach of the person who elaborates it. We know, moreover, that Christians 
believe that their understanding of Christ is modeled on the faith that illuminates 
the Christian intellect so that it may grasp, as far as possible, the reality of Christ. 
But we also know that in every “revelation” it is up to us, limited historical beings, 
to understand the language of the “revealed words.” The divine revelation is received 
by our limited human minds: quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis recipitur 
(Whatever is received is received in conformity with the modality of the receiver). 
The “divine revelation” thus becomes also human revelation. 

The Christology of the first centuries was forged by the Christian faith against 
the background of Hebrew religion and Greek culture. Paul’s genius is the fruit 
of the creative intersection—not exempt from tensions—of his Hebraic heart, 
Greek mind, and Roman life. There is no need to elaborate further the obvious 
fact that the Christology that has reached us today is the result of “Christian” faith 
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in dialogue with Judaism and the Greco-Roman world, later with the mentality of 
the new European peoples, and finally with Islamic culture. The contribution of the 
Americas has been reduced, in terms of doctrine, to some modern adaptations, and 
that of Asia, Africa, and Oceania has been practically nil—with the exception of 
Latin North Africa, or the Syriac Asia Minor of the early centuries.’ In addition, we 
should not forget the impact of popular religiosity on the Christian understanding 
of Christ, a fact that has rarely been taken into account by academic Christology. 
Very often the Christ of ordinary Christians is not the Christ of the theologians. 

We are far from the times when the Christian people at Ephesus, not content 
with the compromise formula that defined Mary as “mother of Christ” (rather 
than “mother of Jesus”), became enthusiastic over the formula that resonated in 
their "pagan" hearts: “mother of God” (dei genitrix, O£01óKoc). Modern popular 
understanding sees Christ with greater sympathy as “son of Man,’ probably without 
being too conscious of the Trinitarian depth of this intuition: God has a human 
mother, and Man a divine son. 

As they first encounter traditional Christological images, it is understandable 
that the other peoples of the world have seen Christ as an exotic figure, more or less 
attractive, or as a suspicious construction associated with foreign conquerors and 
invaders, responsible for military operations that range from the Crusades to the 
reconquista, from colonialism to the Vietnam War. Christology is not a purely chemical 
property of the mind but possesses a Sitz im Leben that shapes the interpretation 
of what Christology seeks to explain. In short, Christology is a Western product 
bound to the history of a culture. This is a statement of fact, not a value judgment. 

Undoubtedly contemporary Christology has transcended the somewhat static 
character and no longer approaches the divine mystery with a treatise De Deo uno 
(On the One God) independently of Christ and the Trinity. But the relationship 
between the De Deo trino (On the Triune God) and the De Deo Incarnato (On God 
Incarnate) is still weak. 

The long discussions in the history of Christian spirituality chat make a distinction 
between /a mystique du Christ et la mystique de Dieu’ still contribute to a mentality 
that, in order to save a rigid monotheism, tears Christ in two. New winds are blowing, 
however. Vatican Council II not only binds Christ to God, as Protestant theology 
emphasizes, but to Man as well: "The mystery of man is seen in its own proper light 
in the mystery of che Word incarnate. . . . This is true not only for Christians but also 
for all men of good will" (Gaudium et spes, no. 22). The most salient aspects of the 
council’s “Christological revolution" are four: the importance given to kendsis (Ph 
2:5-11), “recapitulation” (Ep 1:10ff.), the historicity of Jesus Christ (Heb 5:8-9), 
and soteriological affirmations.’ 


! Among others, sec a brief summary in Evers (1993). 

2 See Monchanin (1985), 157: “La mystique de Dieu est nécessairement au terme de 
la mystique du Christ." 

3 González-Faus (1966), 107-11. 
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My point of departure lies in traditional Christology, one that began much 
earlier than a few centuries ago—perhaps one should say much earlier than a few 
millennia ago—as the ancients believed and as we read in St. Augustine (Retractiones 
1.12). Justin, commenting on John 1:9, does not hesitate to write thar all those who 
“have lived according to the Word are Christians” (Apologia 1.46), thereby demon- 
strating a forma mentis that sees the concrete as the manifestation of the universal. 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and so on, offer us many other examples of the same 
“way of thinking.” 


The Situation of the World 


Praxis is the matrix of history, even though, at the same time, it is thedria 
that informs the praxis. The existential situation of the world at the outset of the 
twenty-first century is so serious that we must not allow ourselves to be absorbed 
by internal political polemics or problems of a minor order (priesthood for women, 
Protestant sacraments, ecumenism, sexual morality, modern rites, etc.). The world 
is undergoing a human and ecological crisis of planetary proportions. Seventy-five 
percent of its population lives in subhuman conditions; thousands of children die 
every day because of injustices Man has perpetrated. Since 1945, wars kill more than 
twelve hundred persons a day; religious intolerance is still all coo alive throughout 
the planet, and the conflict among religions is still intensely inflamed. 

What does contemporary Christology have to say about all of this? What bearing 
does the Christian response have on the burning problems of our day, and how is all 
of this related to Christ? Must we reduce Christ’s message to the promise of a private 
salvation for the individual soul? Must the Christianity that claims to be historical 
renounce history? A Christology deaf to the cries of men and especially women 
today would be incapable of uttering any “word of God” whatsoever. The Son of 
Man was concerned with people. What is His manifestation, His epiphany today? 

The situation of the world does not involve justice and goodness alone, but 
truth and beauty as well; as Marsilio Ficino (1433-1499) says, beauty is situated 
between goodness and justice (De amore II.1). The often violent passion for justice 
and the rather mild approach to the search for truth and beauty are perhaps to be 
ascribed to the fact that, in the light of the modern fragmentation of knowledge, we 
have forgotten the classical doctrine of the transcendentals (being-as-such is one, 
beautiful, true, and good). The degradation of beauty to a mere estheticism may be 
the sign of a similar forgetting. Here the intercultural contribution is important. 

Human consciousness today cannot ignore the contemporary condition of 
intercultural reality—that is, the twofold fact that we are conscious of many 
cultures and of their peculiar osmosis with the technical and scientific character of 
the dominant culture that originated in Europe. The various cultures and religions 
may still proclaim their distinctive criteria of truth and beauty, but they cannot 
remain enclosed within themselves. The meeting of cultures is inevitable. Even 
the fact that there are Christians on all five continents is experienced as a dilemma 
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by those very Christians, who are culturally marginalized by their historical- 
cultural roots. Either Christ may be extrapolated from the culture and history 
with which He has been identified until now, or these Christians must abandon 
their respective cultures if they wish to remain Christian. This is the challenge: 
either Christianity limits itself to being monocultural (while including a wide 
range of subcultures) or it renounces that right to universal citizenship that even 
a colonial period had acknowledged—although in a wrong way. Sensitive to the 
problems of the modern world and conscious of the responsibility of religions, 
I have been hoping for many years for a Second Council of Jerusalem (whatever 
the site might be) that would bring together not only Christians but exponents 
of the world’s other human traditions. 
Here are some of the topics to be confronted: 


e The problems internal to every culture (historical concreteness). 

e Collective dialogue on the diverse worldviews underlying the different 
religions (human coexistence). 

* The harmony with nature that must be restored by something other than 
simple ecological cosmetics. Ecosophy is a contemporary imperative of human 
consciousness (cosmic brotherhood). 

e Human responsibility in the face ofa mysterious reality seen as either imma- 
nent or transcendent and that many traditions call "divine" (transcendence 
of human life). 


Whatever be the case, we must begin with a few concrete, even though modest, 
steps, one of which is expressed by the word “Christophany.” 


The Limits of Christology 


Traditionally we spoke of Christ's function in the universal economy of salvation. 
Generally speaking, this was a question of a purely logical deduction from “Christian 
premises" without any critical reflection on those very premises, a deduction that 
entailed the absolutization of a certain logic that one believed could be extended 
to the whole of humanity. The contemporary intercultural challenge, however, 
has shown itself more profound than previously imagined. There is no doubt that 
classical Christology does not have at its disposal categories adequate to confront 
these problems. Today’s Christology is neither catholic—that is, universal—nor is 
it necessary that it be so. Its content cannot be separated from the parameters of 
intelligibility that belong to a powerful yet single current of human culture. 

We must be conscious of theological discussions of the past and the present 
regarding Christianity’s role among the religions of the world and of Christ’s function 
in the economy of salvation. Although this work does not ignore such discussions, it 
does not intend to be either polemical or critical of other positions; it simply presents 
a point of view. I am delighted to learn from others and always ready to learn better, 
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in amplitude, extension, height, and depth, the love of Christ that transcends every 
knowledge because it belongs to God's pléréma (Ep 3:18-19). 

The fact is that Christology has been developed only within the framework of 
the Western world. Despite its Trinitarian soul, Christology has not really freed 
itself from the monotheism it inherited from the Abrahamic tradition. 

Let it be clear, however, that it is not a question of either supplanting traditional 
Christology or of forgetting the tradition from which Christianity was born. What 
we need to do is to revisit the experience of the mystery of Christ in the light of 
our times—to recognize the kairos of the present, even though our need does not 
spring from an anxiety to be up to date. We have heard talk about a cultural sophism, 
as if philosophy should be merely an applied sociology.* We should remember St. 
Thomas's demanding phrase: Studium philosophiae not est ad hoc ut sciatur quid 
homines senserint, sed qualiter se habeat veritas rerum “The study of philosophy 
does not aim at knowing the opinions of Men but rather the truth of things; De 
caelo 11.3). After all, there is a middle path between a relativistic and an objectivistic 
conception of truth: relativity is not relativism. 

The indispensable presuppositions to make the Christian message intelligible and 
acceptable were called preambulae fidei.’ The first of these requirements, preambles 
to the faith, were said to be “a minimal degree of culture" —of a culture convinced 
of possessing universal value. In fact, however, that degree was the product of a very 
particular form of thought and vision of reality. 

An example will spare us from dwelling on this point. The great sage Eihei 
Dögen, the man who introduced Zen into Japan, wrote a short treatise in 1233, the 
Ghenjokan (later inserted in his magnum opus, Shoboghenzo). In the first paragraph 
we read, “Inasmuch as all things are at one and the same time authentic, illusion and 
awakening exist, the activity of life exists, being born exists, dying exists.” 

These words suffice for us to presume that neither Aristotelian logic nor linear 
time nor inert matter nor individuality enters into the conception of reality on which 
this text rests, not to mention so many other Buddhist beliefs: Man is one of the 
six manifestations of living and conscious beings; while things are nonsubstantial, a 
creator God does not exist. We are not interested in discussing whether these ideas 
are more or less true within a worldview that bestows plausibility on them. We 
simply ask ourselves what kind of meaning traditional Christianity might have in 
such a vision of the world. In order to bear witness to Christ, are Christians justified 
in undertaking the so-called évangélisation de base? Is it necessary to destroy all the 
other symbolic universes in order to initiate those presuppositions (preambula fidei) 
on which the Christian kérygma rests? There is the problem. 


í Borne (1987), 398. 
5 Cf. a criticism in Panikkar (1983), 321-34. 
§ Dögen (1997), 13. 
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THE TASK OF CHRISTOPHANY 


Christology and Christophany 


Although the word is Greek, I take the word “Christophany” to signify a Chris- 
tian reflection that is co be elaborated in the third millennium. In this respect let 
us note that three phenomena characterize the contemporary religious scene: (1) 
the decline of the traditional religions along with the proliferation of new forms of 
religiosity, (2) the internal crisis of Christian identity, and (3) the external situation 
of a world in which cultures and religions meet on a planetary scale. 

This meeting, however, almost always takes place within the matrix of the 
Western technoscientific world, which, at least in part, bears Christian origins. 
The Christophany that I propose may be characterized in the following fashion. 
First and above all, Christophany does not pretend to offer a universal paradigm, 
nor does it even say that historical Christianity should adopt this model. It leaves 
open the question whether Christianity should be a pusillus grex (a small flock), a 
“remnant of Israel” (Jr 31:7), or a leaven that helps the whole dough to ferment (Mt 
13:33; Lk 13:20-21).! Christophany simply intends to offer an image of Christ that 
all people are capable of believing in, especially those contemporaries who, while 
wishing to remain open and tolerant, think they have no need of either diluting 
their “Christianity” or of damaging their fidelity to Christ. And Christophany 
offers the same experience to all those who nourish an interest in that Man who 
lived some twenty centuries ago but still seems, to many people, to live. 

Second, Christophany, which is obviously a Christian word, although open to 
universal problems in a concrete and therefore limited way, seeks to present this 
epiphany of the human condition both in the light of our contemporary situation 
and of what seems to originate out of something beyond Man—that is, the light 
that has accompanied Homo sapiens since his very first appearance on earth. This 
Christophany, however, should be very cautious so as not to repeat the old error in 
which religions have constantly been engaged—cultural and nationalistic manipula- 
tion of the divine, as in the phrase Gott mit uns! (God is with us). 

Third, the word “Christophany”—in itself ambiguous—could be interpreted 
to mean a more or less docetic vision of Jesus, but this is not the meaning that we 
attribute to it in these pages. Instead, we employ the word in a sense that is in greater 


! Sce Panikkar (1992). 
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harmony with the phaneros (“manifestation”) of the Christian Scriptures—that is, a 
visible, clear, public manifestation of a truth? Christophany stands for a manifesta- 
tion of Christ to human consciousness and includes both an experience of Christ 
and a critical reflection on that experience. 

Fourth, Christophany cannot—better, must not—ignore or pretend to abolish 
the Christological tradition of the preceding two millennia. Every growth requires 
both continuity and change, in the sense of the adage that the wise steward zova et 
vetera profert (Mt 13:52). And this implies that a Christian who is both rooted in 
tradition and open to the new should recognize that we are talking about Christ. 
I insist on this fact of continuity. Despite the novelty of the name, Christophany 
traces itself to those profound intuitions of traditional Christology that it does not 
replace bur, on the contrary, prolongs and deepens in fields hitherto unexplored and 
proposes new perspectives. 

Fifth, unlike Christology, the word “Christophany” bears another value inas- 
much as it suggests that the meeting with Christ is irreducible to a simple doctrinal 
or intellectual (zor only rational) approach that is proper to Christology. Yes, the 
logos is also God's Logos, but it is not the whole Trinity. In addition, although the 
Spirit is inseparable from the living Christ, it is not subordinated to Logos Christ. 
The word “Christophany” appeals to the Spirit, too. It is this that constitutes the 
capital difference between Christology and Christophany. 

Christophany takes nothing away from Christology but is open to the reality of 
the Spirit, which, without separating /ogos from pneuma, does not subordinate the 
latter to the former. Neither is it a “pneuma-logy, but it receives the Spirit’s presence 
and action in a different form—the form of the third eye. We have already asserted 
that without a mystical vision, Christophany does not acquire its full meaning. 

The substitution of the word “Christology” with “Christophany” does not mean 
that we are forgetting the /ogos; on the contrary, we are suggesting the transcending 
of a purely rational approach and a thematic opening to the Spirit's action when 
we study the figure of Christ. “The Son of Man” is neither comprehensible nor real 
without the Spirit that gives Him life. 

The Spirit is irreducible to either a rational intelligibility or a feeling (or other 
“sentiment”) subordinate to reason.’ Real human life is guided neither by the stoic 
secundum rationem alone nor by the biological sequere naturam but also by the 
secundum te of liturgical prayer. Two words helps us to communicate what we wish 
to say. The first is phania—that is, the manifestation or direct appearance (without 


2? From the time of Aristotle (Mer. XII.4) “to appear” has been construed to mean the 
revelation of being. See Heidegger (1966), 77: “Sein west als Erscheinen” (Being manifests 
its essence in what appears); the whole chapter “Sein und Schein” (75-88); also “das /egein 
des logos als apophainesthai, zum-sich-zeigen-bringen” (130) (the saying of logos as manifes- 
tation). We record this text to underscore the profound cultural unity of the West—from 
Parmenides on. 

3 See Mt 4:1 and Mk 1:12, which speak of Jesus as “guided by the Spirit.’ 
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intermediaries) to human consciousness, which becomes conscious of something 
even though it cannot understand it by reason alone, and even though reason does 
play an unsubstitutable role (not every manifestation is believable).* The second 
word is “experience,” understood as the consciousness of an immediate presence 
and thus as the irreducible instance of any human activity whatsoever—although 
even here we require verification from all other human faculties. 

Sixth, in addition, Christophany accentuates a disposition of spirit that is more 
passive or feminine in receiving Christ’s impact on the human consciousness in 
contrast to a more aggressive inquiry on the part of reason, which aims at intelli- 
gibilicy in and through rational evidence—as it were fides "petens" intellectum (the 
faith that “prays” for understanding). When we say “passive,” we are thinking of the 
contemplative attitude of the pati divina (impact of the divine factor) and therefore 
of the mystical dimension. 

Seventh, this notion of Christ must include both the figure of the historical 
past and the reality of the present. Christophany is not mere exegesis of “inspired” 
texts nor Christian archaeology, and not even an exclusively analytic and deduc- 
tive reflection of that historical reality that Christians call Christ. Christ does not 
belong to the past alone. Christophany practices theology of the highest order 
and does not therefore accept the dichotomy between theology and philosophy 
that has been practiced in recent centuries.’ In traditional language it is both fides 
quaerens intellectum (faith seeking understanding) and intellectus fidei (a [critical] 
knowledge of faith). A philosophy without theology is irrelevant, and a theology 
without philosophy is a more or less superstitious credulity. 

Christology has been, in general, a reflection pursued by Christians who, except 
in its first period of formation, have virtually ignored the world’s other traditions. 
Christophany, on che other hand, is open to both a dialogue wich other religions 
and an interpretation of that same tradition on the basis of a scenario that embraces 
the past (including the pre-Christian) as well as the present (even what is called the 
non-Christian, including the secular). It is for these reasons that the new name is 
justified, for Christophany is not only a Christology modernized or adapted to our 
times. Christophany penetrates into every manifestation of the human spirit. In our 
time, for example, modern science, paradigm of the human spirit, has developed 
independently of both God—ersi Deus non daretur (as if God did not exist) and 
the reality of Christ. 


* Qavepóc (phaneros), as is the case with the word davög (phanos), has as its first meaning 
“shining,” derived from $aívo (to bring to light). Pag (phös) is light, primarily in the sense 
of light from the sun, and comes from the root bha, whence we derive “evident,” “manifest” 
“visible,” “open”. In a different context I would have entitled the book Christäloka, to indicate 
the splendor or light of Christ. Christophany would like to be the splendor of the Mystery 
(which Christians call “Christic”) visible to all—although, to be sure, in different forms. 

> See Panikkar (1997), 25-37. 
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Perhaps today’s shepherds still experience the announcement of the incarnation, 
although the magi of the present see and follow stars very different from the star seen 
in the east. Christophany is constitutively open to a dialogue with the contemporary 
scientific mind. It is not a discipline enclosed within either temples or academies; its 
epiphany, on the contrary, is “like a fash of lightning that comes from the east and 
manifests itself (pai vexat, phainetai) all che way to the west” (Mt 24:27). 

Eighth, inasmuch as it is open to dialogue and seeks to integrate the figure 
of Christ within a wider cosmovision, Christophany is not a discipline centered 
exclusively on a past event but one that tends to be a vision concerning “the way, 
the truth, and the life” (Jn 14:6; 1:14; 1 Jn 5:6), an intellectus saeculi (under- 
standing of che world). 

What we have just said implies a thematic integration of the homeomorphic 
equivalents of that mystery that Christians call Christ. Christophany does not, 
in principle, exclude a priori any epiphany of the sacred and the divine without, 
however, neglecting the task of critical discernment. Not every one of the sacred’s 
epiphanies is a Christophany, although the latter does seek to distinguish grades 
and levels within every hierophany as it proceeds to study the ways different tradi- 
tions have interpreted the Christian understanding of Christ and the respective 
interpretations of His homeomorphic equivalents. By the latter we understand 
symbols and concepts that in other systems of belief or thought exhibit an analogy 
of the third degree that makes them homeomorphic. What this means is that the 
homeomorphic equivalents discharge, in their respective systems, a function that 
is equivalent (not the same) to that which other notions (or symbols) discharge in 
their own system. The word of God, “God-talk,” is not bound in chains: Verbum 
Dei (ò Aöyog toô 0£00, bo logos tou theou) non est alligatum (The word of God is 
not fettered [2 Tim 2:9]). 

Christophany should not be an exercise in Christian solipsism, a suggestion that 
pertains not only to individuals but also to the Christian church in its entirety, as 
well as to the historical intertwining of humanity, especially in our own day. Christ's 
manifestation also generates a cosmic repercussion. Christophany interrogates 
other cultures, too, as they in turn interrogate it. The other religions are no longer 
treated as adversaries or “pagan” but are acknowledged in terms of their own self- 
understanding. This allows us not only to understand the other traditions better 
but likewise to penetrate more deeply into the very mystery of Christ, a mystery 
that is like a lamp shining from one end of the sky to the other (Lk 17:24). The 
dialogue leads to a deeper understanding of ourselves and to an integration of the 
interpretations of the others. 

Ninth, the Christophany that we propose considers the other religions of 
the world nor as Christians have often interpreted them but as they understand 
themselves—as, to use Scholastic language, loci theologici, proper and legitimate 
places for theological activity. How to understand another religion adequately is a 
problem in itself that at this time we can do no more than simply mention. In this 
sense, Christophany dares to widen the concept of theology as “God-talk,” logos tou 
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theou, in the sense of the subjective genitive—that is, “che word of God,’ which we 
ourselves can discover in every authentic expression. 

In che attempt to explain Christ to Buddhists and Hindus, not with the usual 
words ad usum nostrorum (solely for our own use), as if they were for Christians’ 
private use, but by means of parameters that make sense for the partner in the 
dialogue, we find ourselves faced with the great difficulty of presenting the figure 
of Christ in a language in which the Christian does not feel betrayed. The contexts 
and the languages are different. 


The Literary Genre 


Readers accustomed to the analytic classifications proper to scientific thought will 
ask themselves to what kind of literary genre this writing belongs: exegetical work, 
theological study, edification, mystical effusion, poetry, intercultural philosophy, 
psychology, or autobiography. The truth is that I am trying to transcend the dilemma 
that underlies such a question. Modern culture seems to have virtually forgotten 
that simple intuition of things that is neither complex nor synthetic, since it is not a 
question of summing up particular kinds of knowledge. The whole is not just che sum 
of its parts, and we must be careful not to say “equal to the sum” because we would 
thereby fall into algebraic or merely calculative thought. For example, 3 = 1 + 1 + 1, 
but this equation cannot be applied to the Trinity. Jesus speaks to us of the simple 
eye. Simplicity (Mt 6:22; Lk 11:34) was one of the ideals of the first monks and has 
been regarded since antiquity as a sign of wisdom. If it were necessary to put a label 
on this study, it could perhaps be classified as intercultural philosophy, understanding 
the word “philosophy” also in an intercultural sense and not only as an opus rationis. 

This work intends to be a studium, in accordance with the Ciceronian definition 
(De Inventione 125). In the Upanishadic tradition, it belongs to the order of the 
nididhyäsana, contemplation that entails the vital assimilation of what the elders 
have heard and personal elaboration with one's own mind.’ If I were gifted, I might 
have summarized my ideas in a poem, but the reader would consider it to be more 
or less a metaphor or an individual testimony—nothing more. I have therefore felt 
obliged to place myself in both ancient and contemporary traditions by making 
forays into almost all the genres mentioned above in the light of my conviction 
that philosophy cannot be broken into separate specialized compartments without 
wounding its very heart. Theology (philosophy) must not be considered either 


£ Sec the illuminating writings of Xavier Tilliette on the reflections of modern philoso- 
phers concerning the figure of Christ. See a summary in Tilliette (1990a), 424-30, and more 
specifically Tilliette (1990b; 1993); see also the brilliant pages of Milano (1987). 

” The three classical moments of distinctly human activity, according to the Upanisads, are 
Sravana, the hearing of the word (of the Vedas or of the wise man); manana, the effort to 
understand (an operation proper to the mind—manas); and nididyhäsana, that contemplative 
assimilation by which one becomes what one knows, and hence entails praxis. 
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a deductive or purely conceptual science. Rather, in accordance with the oldest 
tradition, it should be viewed as an activity of the contemplative intellect whereby 
“contemplation” does not mean theoria alone but also active participation in the 
templum, with all the lights and powers with which we are endowed. Philosophy or 
theology is thus a spiritual activity inseparable from the search for “holiness,” a word 
that must be understood in the light of the very philosophy it professes. 

What appears here is clearly a latent philosophical idea and a holistic vision of 
reality, and we do not avoid critical allusions to certain presuppositions and a personal 
interpretation of tradition. The thoughts of different traditions are not developed 
in greater detail so as not to lose the guiding thread of these pages, whose intent 
is to lead to a personal experience of that mystery that can guide one’s entire life. 

There are three reasons for maintaining a respectful distance from the complex, 
classical, and more or less orthodox classical Christologies. The first is the impossi- 
bility of gaining an exhaustive knowledge of the profound reflections on the tension 
between the human and the divine in the figure of Christ. Moreover, the enormous 
number of interpretations bear testimony to a culture’s vitality. 

The second is my suspicion that we have arrived at a conceptual saturation that 
has covered virtually the entire spectrum of possibilities within a cultural tradition, 
however ample and profound it might be. Fortunately, the situation permits a certain 
synthetic vision for discovering, for example, that the myths of Western culture 
have exhibited a certain uniformity for at least twenty-five centuries and that the 
Christian imprint has been decisive. In this context Karl Jaspers was able to write, 
“We Westerners are all Christians.” 

The third reason, implicit perhaps in the preceding two, is the conviction that 
humanity is facing a crisis that involves at least the last six or eight millennia of human 
experience. This situation highlights interculturality, not in order to defend some 
impossible multiculturalism, but to encourage a reciprocal fecundation of cultures. 
This Christophany touches only implicitly on the important questions that feminist 
theology raises. The new feminist vision that is being developed not only offers us a 
hermenutical key for interpreting the politics of domination that males practice more 
or less unconsciously but also helps us see the profound meaning of a Christology of 
liberation.’ Although we cannot ignore the challenges that these problems raise, the 
perspective that we have adopted attempts to integrate feminist intuitions within a 
framework that embraces the masculine/feminine dualism. 


The Divine Manifestation 


For almost half a century I have maintained the proposition that every being is 
a Christophany. It is a question not of converting the whole world to Christianity 
but of recognizing that the very nature of reality shows the nondualist polarity 


8 Jaspers (1963), 52. 
? The work of Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza (1994) is only one example that might be 
chosen from an abundant bibliography. 
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between the transcendent and the immanent in its every manifestation. Political 
life cannot be reduced to a selection of means (for what end?), nor religious life to 
the achievement of an atemporal ezd torn from the actual world. 

Although it is a concrete form of expressing the universal, Christophany liber- 
ates—perhaps one should say redeems—the figure of Christ from a particularistic 
culture. It also liberates from religious, political, and philosophical monotheism, as 
well as anarchical polytheism, both of which are at the origin of so many civil wars 
throughout the “created world."!? 

Neither is the Trinity a monotheism (it would then be a docetism) nor God 
a substance (it would then be a tritheism) or a simple universal concept (it would 
then be an atheism). Christ opens us to the Trinitarian mystery. The divinization 
of Man has constituted a human theme since at least the beginning of historical 
consciousness. The Hellenic memory of this was still alive among the first Christians, 
and its echo is still evident when Pico della Mirandola writes that Man was created 
after creation was completed. For this reason we do not possess a nature as all other 
beings do but remain free to construct our nature and thus to become the image 
and likeness of Him who in se ipso verae rerum substantiae perfectionem totam unit 
et colligit (unites and gathers in Himself the entire perfection of the true substance 
of things)."! 

A similar vision would liberate us today from an ideology widely diffused in 
the modern scientific community: evolutionistic anthropology. Even if our body 
were descended from less developed animals and our souls were the product of a 
bioneurological evolution, real and concrete Man in any case is not a species of 
a genus “animal.” The consciousness of our possible divinization—or, one might 
say, our aspiration for the infinite—makes us essentially different. As I shall point 
out later, a spirit exists in us that makes us enter into communion—into koinönia, 
Scripture would say (2 Pet 1:4)—with divine nature. 

Ac the same time, this divinization of Man does not consist in an alienation so 
as to become a transcendent God—which we are not—but to become in fullness 
what we potentially are—capax dei, as the Scholastics said, even though they were 
too subtle about the potentia oboedientalis. True divinization is full humanization. 
What else did the church fathers mean? They intended not to make Christ a second 
God but to discover what He reveals to us: that we too can become God. Christ 
“divinizes Man" (deonoL@v dvOpwnov; theopoiön anthröpon).' This divinization 


!% The contemporary mind is understanding more and more clearly the problem of the 
monothcistic incongruity within monotheism. In addition to Erik Peterson's Der Mono- 
theismus als politiches Problem (1983 [1935]), the bibliography is immense. Sec Congar 
(1981) and Breton (1981), besides other works on the Trinity. The profound work of Corbin 
(1981) stands by itself. For a brilliant synthesis of the problems entailed by the passage from 
montheism to the Trinity, see Milano (1987). 

1! Pico della Mirandola, Opera Omnia, vol. 6, Exposition (Basle, 1572), 300ff.; de Lubac 
presents other texts with a magisterial commentary (1974), 83. 

1? Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus xi. 
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makes sense only within the sphere of the incarnation and the Trinity; in strict 
monotheism it becomes impossible and blasphemous." 
Let us recall a few widely known assertions: 


* "God's Word became Man so that you might learn how to become God.” 

« “The Word of God became Man and the son of God the son of Man, so chat 
Man, united to the Word of God and receiving sonship, might become son 
of God" 5 

e “We were not made Gods at the beginning but Men, and at the end Gods." 

e “He [Christ] became Man in order to divinize us." 

e Hebecame Man so that “I coo might be made God."! 

e “The incarnation makes God a Man through the divinization of Man, and 
Man a God through the humanization (dvOpwronoinotg; anthröpopoiesis) 
of God"? 

¢ “That I may become God to the extent that He became Man.”” 

e “Ineach one of us the son of God becomes Man and the son of Man becomes 
the son of God"?! 


With a leap of almost twenty centuries, we may quote perhaps the last great Scho- 
lastic philosopher, one who underscored the experiential dimension of Christianity: 


Man is a formal projection of divine reality itself, in a finite way of being 
God.... God is transcendent in the human person insofar as the person is 
God in a deiform way. It is precisely as Christianity is a religion of deiformity 
that its experiential character constitutes its supreme theological experience.” 


Christophany, however, does not focus on the divinization of Man. The intuition 
is found, after all, in a great many religions. The texts that I have cited speak of the 


13 See the various articles in the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité ascétique et mystique, doctrine 
et histoire (Paris: Beauchesne, 1935-95): sv. “Divinisation” (1957), vol. 3, cols. 1370-459. 
There is also a brief article on “Union a Dieu” (vol. 16, cols. 40-61), and other articles on 
mysticism and grace. For a synthetic study of Meister Eckharr's fidelity to the patristic tradi- 
tion, unlike St. Thomas's, see Woods (1992). 

14 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 1.9, in Bouyer (1960), 334. 

15 Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. haer. 111.19 (PG 7.939). 
6 Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. haer. V (PG 7:1120). 

17 Athanasius, De incarnatione verbi LIV (PG 25.192). See Bouyer's commentary 
(1960), 496-501. 

!5 Gregory Nazianzen, in Sherrard (1992), 26. 

? Maximus the Confessor, Ambigua (PG 3.100a). 

20 St. Gregory the Theologian, Oratio theologica 111.19 (PG 3.1003). 

2! Eckhart, In Johannem (LW iii.118). 

22 Zubiri (1975), 62. 
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admirabile commercium between humanity and divinity. In the ancient formula 
Accepta tibi sit... festivitatis oblatio: ut... per baec sacrosancta commercia, in illius 
inveniamur forma, in quo tecum est nostra substantia (May che offering of this festivity 
be acceptable to you so that through these sacred exchanges we may reach the form 
of Him in whom our substance consists), the Christmas liturgy prays. Christophany 
bears a double meaning: the humanization of God corresponds to the divinization 
of Man. Christ is che revelation of God (in Man) as much as the revelation of Man 
(in God). The abyss between the divine and the human is reduced to zero in Christ, 
and it is converted in us in che hope of reaching the other shore. In the Offertory of 
the Mass the union of water and wine symbolizes the participation of our humanity 
in the divinity of Christ.” 

Christophany refers directly to this humanization of God. It speaks of the making 
of the new creature in Christ (2 Co 5:17), of the new Man (Ep 4:24; Col 3:10), of 
the renewal of everything (Rev 21:5). It would be important to add the vision of 
Ignatius of Antioch of Christ as “new Man” (katvóg ávOpomoc; kainos anthropos) in 
Ad Ephesians 20:1, or as “Man made perfect” (100 tedeiov avOpanov yevopévov; 
tou teleiou anthropou genomenou) in Ad Smyrnaeos 4.2, which reflects the tradition 
of the dvOpwnoc Xpıotög; anthropos Christos of the Gospels,” as well as the Vedic 
tradition of the “primordial Man” (purusa) in whom all reality is recapitulated.?? 

In a word, Christophany projects us into the taboric light that allows us to 
discover our infinite dimension and presents the divine in the same light that allows 
us to discover God in His human dimension. 


B Da nobis... eius divinitas esse consortes qui humanitatis nostrae fieri dignatus est 
participes (Grant that we may partake of the divinity of the one who became a partaker in 
our humanity). 

For Jesus as Man, see Mt 11:19; 26:72-74; Lk 23:4- 14; and nineteen times in John. 

?5 Sec RV X.90 and other texts in Panikkar (1977), 72ff. 
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The Cosmovision 


Christophany, as I have said, is not a simple extension of Christology that 
attempts to explain—and even understand—the “fact” of Christ. Since it is more 
experiential, Christophany concentrates its attention on the light in which Christ 
manifests Himself to us. In this way we discover that, not only do many of Jesus’s 
statements create scandal by shaking our habits, but they seem to originate in a 
different vision of the world. 

One striking example of this is Jesus's eucharistic speech (Jn 6:22-67). Scientific 
cosmology does not help here. If we restrict ourselves to such a scheme, the speech 
makes no sense; it could be accepted only as metaphor, and even “with a grain of 
salt.” The same could be said of the cosmology of Jewish contemporaries of Jesus. 
They were “right” to be scandalized. We are dealing here with a dilemma of which 
we are not always conscious. 

In order to accept in a human way—freely and consciously—any fact or event, 
we must seek to understand it intellectually. The famous problematic of Tertullian, 
credo quia absurdum (I believe because it is absurd) is generally misunderstood; 
its quia (because) does belong, after all, to the order of reason.! It gives us a reason 
to believe. The dilemma consists in this: because of the intellectual process of 
acceptance, we must either integrate such a fact into our vision of the world or 
modify that vision. To take one significant example, most medieval Scholastics who 
believed in the saying philosophia ancilla theologiae (philosophy as the handmaid of 
theology) did not take into account the fact that the theology of the time was no 
more than an essentially Aristotelian-Platonic philosophy that served to undergird 
and constitute the basis of Christian dogma. In adhering to the Hellenic cosmology 
it converted theology into the ancilla philosophiae (the servant of philosophy). Even 
those who defend a theologia crucis (theology of che cross) and are ready to insult 
reason, end up building another castle based on another philosophy, as happened 
with the earliest Protestant theology. 

The Christophany that I wish to introduce resolves the dilemma by accepting 
the second part—that is, by modifying its vision of the world. This is possible only if 
the faith that has allowed the reality of Christ to be revealed to us is strong enough 


! See Schestow (1994), 309-24, for an impassioned and intelligent defense of this 
attitude, about which more will be said below. 
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to overturn the habitual parameters of our understanding: again we encounter the 
antistrophe that we have noted before, an antistrophe that is more profound than 
Nietzsche's Umwertung (“transvaluation [of values]"). 

The problem is central. The manifestation of Christ, the epiphany that stands at 
the basis of Christophany, is so powerful that, inasmuch as it does not reenter the 
categories of the rational mind, it unsettles a merely rational cosmovision. Luther, 
among many others, had seen and suffered this dilemma, which in fact caused his 
antipathy to Scholasticism inasmuch as he believed that its “theology” was only 
Greek wisdom, “foolishness before God” (1 Cor 3:19). In brief, Christophany 
requires, in addition to the two eyes we use to deal with everyday experience, a third 
eye, which faith alone can open. The faith that moves mountains (Mt 17:20) and 
dominates the plants and the elements (Mt 20:21; Lk 17:6; Mk 11:22) may well 
modify our cosmovision. 

What then is the change that is necessary to bring to “our” cosmovision? 

The question makes no sense because worldviews are not changed at will: they 
constitute the omnicomprehensive myth that produces meaning and makes things 
and events coherent with its distinctive vision of the world. To allow this new vision 
to spring forth constitutes the great challenge of our times. 

A cosmovision does not constitute the concept of the world we construct 
(cosmology) as much as the vision we have of reality as it presents itself to us, as we 
see it in a vital relationship that constantly moves between objectivity and subjec- 
tivity. The cosmovision changes as our eyes are gradually opened to new aspects of 
reality, aspects that in turn modify our categories of understanding. 

Wich regard to the cosmovision inherent in Christophany, we may begin with 
Jesus’s nocturnal dialogue with Nicodemus. How is it possible to “remain”? How 
is it possible to be “immanent” in another (Jn 3:9)? What does this invitation to 
remain “in Him” mean? To remember it is not enough. Neither those who say “Lord, 
Lord” (Mt 7:21) nor those who pray with the mind and not the heart will enter the 
kingdom (Mt 15:8); it is not the rituals chat count but “the Spirit and truth” (Jn 
4:24). What vision of reality do these words presuppose? 

Jesus's answer to "the teacher of Israel" (Jn 3:10) is as unsettling as the archangel 
Gabriel’s answer to Mary (Lk 1:37). It does not include any discussion of ideas 
nor offer any technical answer to the question of how; instead, it insists on the 
value of immediate and direct experience (“We testify to what we have seen” [Jn 
3:11]). Christophany is the fruit of such “seeing,” which then seeks to express itself 
in comprehensible language and draws insight from tradition itself, the fruit of a 
perception of the phania of Christ. 

The problem is of capital importance. I have already referred to the atheistic 
hypothesis of the superfluous God: after all, the universe functions, regardless of 
whether or not God exists. This transcendent, absent God is completely useless. 
The same may be said of Christ. If “the Mystery of Christ” leaves our cosmovision 
unchanged, it remains simply a private affair of “the faithful,” with no real bearing on 
the world. Christophany’s challenge and task are to present a vision of the universe 
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in which the Mystery of Christ finds its place. Otherwise, everything is reduced to 
pious and meaningless phrases. 

The challenge is real. In what do we place our trust? In the words, for example, 
thar tell us that Christ has risen, or in scientific categories that present the resurrec- 
tion as a collective hallucination? If our “faith” is only belief in the words of others, 
it obviously cannot be accepted by the human intellect. If chere has been a personal 
experience, however, it will try to find a suitable language that will be understandable 
only within a determinate cosmovision.? The challenge is no light matter. 


The World of Interiority 


The epigraph cited earlier may summarize all that I am about to say. Whoever 
in the past twenty centuries has heard about that young rabbi, either from John the 
Baptist, the latest popular preacher, from books or one’s own mother, even from the 
stones themselves; whoever has heard the kérygma—to express the idea in a more 
academic form—has not allowed herself to be discouraged by the unworthiness of 
intermediaries but, moved by grace or simple curiosity, has sought him out by asking 
him personally, nod uéveig—ubi manes—“ Where do you live?" And she has heard 
the answer in her own heart: “Come and you will see for yourself.” 


Come—that is, follow me, observe what, in the depths of your heart, you 
know you must do and be; take a first step, begin with action rather than in the 
head; do not begin from what others tell you but come and then you will see. 


What counts is the vision, the direct experience, as the Samaritans told the woman 
at the well (Jn 4:42). This is often understood as an elitist theology that contradicts 
many other invitations of the teacher, such as, “Come to me” (Mt 11:28); “let the 
children come to me” (Mt 19:14; Mk 10:14; etc.). This leads many to believe that 
the experience of Christ—and therefore, His grace—was reserved for the few who 
reach the heights of contemplation and that ordinary people (“the little ones”) can 
neither go nor see anything. 

But what is involved here? Above all, it is a question of “seeing,” a personal 
experience, not a question of formulating a doctrine or even asserting that Jesus was 
a great prophet or the Messiah for whom the people awaited. It is not a question 
of elaborating a theology of Christianity—that is, the "reception; the impact Jesus 
made, as it was elaborated by the rich and multiform Mediterranean culture. If “Jesus 
Christ is the same yesterday, today, and always” (Heb 13:8), then while respecting 
the authority of the seniores of every age, even we contemporaries, including those 
who belong to other cultures, have the possibiliry—and perhaps the right—to 
receive directly che impact of one who rejected neither the Samaritan woman nor 
the Syrophoenician nor the woman taken in adultery. 


* Sec Guardini (1953) for a passionate and intelligent defense of this position. 
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It has always been said that faith is a gift, but we should keep in mind that 
those who receive it must also be conscious of its reception. Such a consciousness is 
neither a doctrinal evidence nor a rational conviction; it is an experience of truth (1 
Jn 1:1-3), not simply trust in somebody else’s experience—no matter how impor- 
tant and undeniable that experience is. In a word, faith reveals to us that the name 
Christ is not only the name of a historical personage but a reality in our own life 
(Ph 2:7-11). This is an experience that may be expressed in many and varied forms. 
Scripture itself confirms this when it asserts, “Nobody can say ‘Jesus is the Lord’ if 
not in the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 12:3; cf. also 1 Jn 5:1). The one who makes this asser- 
tion makes it because she has “seen” something—she has had an experience—not 
because she has learned something in a classroom lesson. 

At the basis of faith, therefore, is an experience of union. I do not wish to be 
misunderstood. The word “experience” is ambiguous and polysemic. In this instance 
it is not a question of a mere psychological experience, but of an ontological “touch, 
so to speak. It is an experience that transforms our entire being; we have a feeling 
that we have been taken over by a stronger reality that penetrates and transforms 
us. It is not yet the time to discuss what might be the criteria for establishing the 
authenticity of such a touch or the diverse forms this experience of human fullness 
might present. 

But let us return to the question: What is seen? The evangelist who reports the 
question, “Where do you live?” gives us an answer, as he plays on the same verb nine 
times in seven verses (Jn 15:4-10): Manete in me; neivate Ev pot; "Remain in 
me.” You no longer live with me as the first time, but iz me, as intimately as I exist 
in the Source of reality and life.” Jesus's entire eucharistic speech (Jn 6:22-70) is 
centered on the same verb: “He who eats my flesh and drinks my blood remains in 
me and I in him" (Jn 6:57). 

This is the Mystery of Christ: the interpenetration, the perichöresis (circumincessio 
in Latin), as the church fathers would say, between the divine and the human, without 
forgetting that within che human there also exists the cosmic, as Jesus's entire speech 
here attests. Manete in eo (“Remain in him”), John reasserts as the last counsel to 
his “children” (1 Jn 2:28). What is the meaning of this term, which Paul will later 
interpret as a “living in Christ" (Ph 1:21) and as “our life" (Col 3:4)? 

The baptismal water poured on the head of many Christians has not reached the 
heart. A two-pronged road is thus opened that everyone must travel in accordance 
wich the talents each has received: intellectual inquiry and inner journey. In other 
words, we must inquire of tradition who this Christ might be and at the same time 


> Tt is worth noting the near embarrassment of much modern exegesis in the face of 
the meaning of this verb, so crucial in the Johannine writings, which contain 66 of its 112 
appearances in the whole New Testament. In fact, how is it possible for one to “remain” in 
another person in an individualistic and rational cosmovision? We should also call attention 
to a wholly different current of thought in Berdyaev (1933): "At a greater depth it has been 
revealed to us that man does not save himself through Christ but in Christ" (97). 
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ask our own hearts what He might signify. Unless the first road is linked with the 
second we shall not arrive at an authentic Christian life—and shall remain at most 
catechumens. Two variant interpretations can lead us to the heart of what manere 
(“to remain” one in the other) could mean. We might call one anthropological, the 
other philosophical. 

The first is the universal phenomenon of falling in love. The vision of the 
person loved is transformed, though others don’t see what the person in love sees. 
In addition—I am speaking of a genuine falling in love and not of a more or less 
superficial infatuation—those who love each other in a certain sense live one in the 
other. The sufferings and joys of the one affect the other. There is an interpenetra- 
tion that is sui generis; it is not simply a matter of “one single flesh" as Paul would 
say, but above all of one single spirit. 

The second, which is also a universal phenomenon, can be expressed by saying 
that everyone is open to transcendence. Each of us has a certain consciousness that 
in fact there is something else, something greater than what we can grasp by sight. In 
the history of ideas, this opening to the transcendent is defined, generally speaking, 
as religious faith; the most common name used to express the term of this human 
experience is called the divine—and very often God. It has frequently been noticed, 
however, that something of this transcendence descends into the inner depths of 
Man and we speak of the immanence of the divine. God, the sacred, the numinous, 
or whatever we wish to call it, remains then in us—it is immanent. There is a manere 
of God in each of us. This creates a certain reciprocity: God is in us, and we are in 
God. Paul, echoing Greek wisdom, preached to the Athenians that in God “we live 
and move and have our being” (Ac 17:28). 

In effect, experience of the divine immensity is such that nothing can be admitted 
outside of it. Our manere, our "ex-istence; is therefore in God. The relation between 
God and Man, therefore, instead of being one of pure transcendence (which does 
not admit any relation) is one of immanence. God is the transcendent mystery 
immanent in us. Hence there is a conviction common to different religions that 
someone who claims to have seen the transcendent God is not telling the truth. In 
the Sermo (117, c. 3, 5 [PL 38.663]), St. Augustine says, “Si comprehendis, non est 
Deus” (If you understand, it is not God), summing up the whole patristic teaching 
on the [un]knowability of God. It is in immanence that transcendence is discovered. 
We realize that we “remain” in something thar, being within us, is greater than we 
are, transcends us. Mysticism speaks of this constantly. One need only cite the first 
(untranslatable) phrase of the I$ä-upanisad: “Everything that moves in this changing 
world is entwined by God." 

But this is not yet the Christophanic experience, which is neither merely 
“human” like the first nor exclusively “divine” like che second. On the contrary, the 
Christophanic experience reveals to us that, when they are authentic, the first is not 
merely human nor the second solely divine. In the Christophanic experience it is 


* See Panikkar (1975a), 102-18, for commentary. 
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neither God who remains in us nor we in Him; it is rather a theandric or eucharistic 
presence that penetrates us and remains in us, and we in it. On the one hand, it is 
similar to the anthropological experience of falling in love, but with a difference: 
the Christophanic experience is not a mere human presence. It is the human and the 
divine in a union that is unique. On the other hand, it is a mutual manere, which 
assumes the nature of the two experiences just described. Here, in experiential 
form, is what various doctrines later elaborate. The encounter with Christ partakes 
of the encounter with both the person lived and the divine. Without the falling 
in love, without the silence of the Abgrund (abyss), there is no Christophany—no 
Christic manifestation. Christian mysticism presents this polarity, which is not 
free of tensions. Those who are inclined to knowledge, to jana, will see the divine 
aspect; those more sensitive to love, to bhakti, will see Christ’s humanity as central. 

In this sense, Christophany presents its own peculiarity. It is neither a mere 
theophany nor even the loving discovery of being loved. More than a synthesis that 
makes us think of a Hegelian Aufhebung of the two experiences, it is a nondualistic 
union, which in a certain sense constitutes their basis; the two experiences go 
together in life as well. Do not those in love tend to divinize the beloved? And is it 
not also true that even the most intellectual mystics tend to anthropomorphize the 
divine? The Christophanic experience does not split Christ’s immanence into one 
part human, one part divine: it is an Advaita experience. 

Perhaps the scriptural model of this Christophanic experience is the meeting 
at Damascus (Ac 9:1ff.). Paul never saw Jesus with the first eye of the senses. His 
vision of the second eye (the mind) is that of a Jesus who betrayed the Law and thus 
deserved death. At Damascus the third eye (of the spirit) is suddenly opened, and he 
sees Jesus. It is therefore natural that, dazzled, he remains blind in the first eye until 
light slowly enters also into the second, and that later he will see with the third. After 
this transformation, which Jesus has come to effect, he will then be able to say that 
he has met the Christ in Jesus, and to speak with the authority of one who has seen. 

Two examples from other religions are also worth reporting, although they 
also contain some differences. The Krsna-bhakti offers something similar, though 
not the same. Krsna is a human figure; interiorized and alive in our heart, he is 
immanent in us. But Krsna is also an avatar, a divine descent, not an incarnation 
in the Christian sense. Krsna is God in human form, not a Man-God, though in 
practice the differences tend to vanish. In Christian terminology this would be 
called docetism—which from a Hindu perspective makes no sense, since Vishnu is 
everything. The Krsna of the heart, the living Krsna is God who has taken human 
form, although this form is illusory. 

In certain types of neo-Hindu spirituality the figure of the guru could be related 
to the Christophanic experience, but here too the morphological differences are 
notable. Phenomenologically speaking, there may be many gurus, just as there are 
many avatars, whereas the notion of many Christs is contradictory, just as the idea 
of many Gods in a monotheistic sense is contradictory. There would be one sole 
God—though under different aspects. It is impossible to distinguish two supreme 
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and infinite beings, for then they would not be two. Even though at times he is called 
sat-guru and jagat-guru, the guru in general does not pretend to be either unique 
or universal. The relation is very personal. The guru is what he is for the ya, the 
disciple; his role does not pretend to serve a cosmic function—although recently, 
perhaps due to Christian influence, this tendency has made some headway. Insofar 
as every experience is personal, it lies beyond all comparison. When we express 
ourselves in a language that aims at being intelligible, however, we must draw on 
ideas derived from tradition. 

The eucharistic life constitutes the concretization of this experience. It is not 
without reason that an important patristic tradition, which persisted in che medi- 
eval period and even up to the modern age, saw in the Eucharist (certainly not 
in Communion, as some pretended) the drug for immortality and the condition 
for resurrection (Jn 6:54ff.).5 In che Eucharist, Christ is encountered in the same 
way in which one enters into contact with a person—physically. The Eucharist is 
material, yet at che same time is not any piece of bread or glass of wine, nor even 
an anthropophagy. It is an encounter that is also spiritual. Nor is it accidental that 
the primordial religions know similar rites of physical contact with the divinicy, 
even though under different aspects than the Eucharist. However this may be, in 
eucharistic spirituality, unlike the attachment to Communion, we find the theandric 
form of the manere, one in the other, as the texts explicitly warrant (Jn 6:33-58). 

But there is something else in the Christophanic experience, and here I have to 
correct a certain piety, eucharistic as well as Christic. Stated in concise form, Jesus is 
not God but God’s son and, as son, “equal” to the Father because the Father retains 
nothing for Himself. In our context, the manere of which we speak is a dynamic 
“remaining” that is also in a certain sense transient because, as ancient texts assert, 
Christ takes us to the Father and does not remain enclosed in us. We must remain 
in Him as He remains in the Father, and go toward Him. As almost all liturgical 
prayers conclude, per Christum Dominum nostrum: “through Christ, by means of 
Christ.” Not even a profound human love closes itself up in the beloved but tran- 
scends without leaving her or him. It is not an enclosed love, an amor curvus, as the 
Middle Ages would say, but a Trinitarian love. Certainly, when the falling in love is 
real, it possesses the power to make us love others as well. The discovery of Christ’s 
immanence does not stop at our ego but catapults us toward the Father and from 
Him to the whole universe. As I hope to explain later, the Christophanic experience 
opens us up to a cosmotheandric experience. 

To sum up, Christophany is neither the manifestation of God nor a meeting 
with the human beloved. It is a unique phania, whence the visceral reaction against 
every comparison by those who have experienced Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, critical 
thought is legitimate. The best description of Christian self-consciousness is found 
perhaps in Paul's final doxology in Romans 16:25-26: Jesus Christ, who “according 
to the revelation, kept silent for eternal centuries (kat& dnoxdAuyıv Lvotnpiov 


$ See Panikkar (1963), “La eucaristia y la resurrection de la carne” 335-52. 
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Xpóvotg aiwviorg oeotynu£vov); and in Colossians 1:26, Paul says, “has mani- 
fested himself now" (vOv 68 EgavepaOn). This “now” is what we have at heart, 
and the following pages constitute an attempt to immerse ourselves in this light. 


Mystical Language 


Much has been written about mystical language.‘ It is right to recall the condem- 
nation of Meister Eckhart and others for using phrases ur sonant (as they sound) 
without considering the context ubi sonant (where they sound)—forgetting, more- 
over, that words resonate (in our hearts) only where they “resound.” This distinction 
implies that there is no objective language, sometimes defined as “literal,” in the 
interpretation of texts, whether sacred or not. Howsoever this may be, our linguistic 
observation goes beyond these polemics and would like to introduce an intercultural 
perspective, which is generally forgotten by the dominant modern culture. With the 
exception of poets, who are granted the right to speak metaphorically, such a culture 
utilizes language as a system of conceptual signs. It has been said of St. Thomas in 
late Scholasticism, formalissime semper loquitur divus Thomas (The divine Thomas 
always speaks in a rigorously accurate way). In that age, theology and even faith 
were discussed as if they were algebra. It is no surprise to find mystical language 
described—and by a sympathizer, not an adversary—as obscurus, involutus, elevatus, 
sublimis, abstractus et quadam tenus inflatus.” 

A brief look at another culture will be enough for us to realize that language is 
not a conceptual algebra that indicates the res significata in a more or less universal 
sense but rather a system of syzbols that evokes in the listener a synchronization 
anda special participation—and a double effort by the reader who neither sees nor 
hears nor knows the person who writes. 

“Is not the failure in clarity (Urklarheit) of che language of (German) speculative 
mysticism above all a failure in clarity iz us?” asks a scholar who has an excellent 
knowledge of the mystical tradition.’ This does not mean that no criticism is possible 
or that a certain psychological empathy is not needed in order to understand the 
language of the other. It does mean, however, that every complete language is an 
objective-subjective, cultural and temporal system—above all, a system of levels 
of consciousness and knowledge. When traditional cheology demanded faith in 
order to cultivate that science, it did not intend to exclude anybody out of elitist 
prejudice, but rather to remind us that, to use modern language, we must be on the 
same wavelength. Every expression that does not limic itself to repeating already 
established concepts and amusing itself with chem but wishes to give visual shape 
to a profound experience must in a certain way create its own language, even if it be 
by means of words that have already been consecrated. 


6 See the virtually exhaustive volumes of Haas (1979; 1996) on the status quaestionis. 

? The words are those of the Jesuit Maximilian Dandaneus published in 1646; see Haas 
(1979), 79. 

* Kurt Ruh, in Haas (1979), 80. 
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In the following pages I have tried to be as simple and clear as possible and have 
therefore avoided poetry and metaphor. Nevertheless, words are symbols, not concepts. 
A Christophany that takes into account the other religious traditions of mankind 
cannot accept the conceptual algebra of the West as a neutral and universal paradigm. 
After Parmenides we seem to have forgotten that concepts are only surrogates of the 
thing—of reality. Ideas of Platonic origin are accepted even though, when emptied 
of their ontological consistency (perhaps through their Augustinian translation into 
divine ideas), they become simple algebraic signs.” 

The meaning of language has been said to reside in its use—but on whose part? 
Naturally, on the part of the one who knows how to impose himself, that is, on 
the part of power. The language of the strong has become a weapon. A Christian 
discourse should be conscious of this use (abuse) by those who hold power. “We 
shall be asked to give an account of every word that is unfounded—and thus vain, 
without force" (priua àpyóv) (Mt 12:36). 

Mysticism possesses a more direct and immediate language. Let me conclude 
this introduction with a comment on a phrase of St. Teresa of Ávila that gave rise 
to a debate between her brother Don Lorenzo de Cepeda, John of the Cross, and 
other individuals and nuns in the absence of Teresa. The saint heard Christ speak 
the following words: Teresa, búscate en mi, büscame en ti” (Seek for yourself in me, 
seek for me in yourself). These words inspired a poem that seems to me one of the 
most beautiful expressions of Christophanic experience. I quote two stanzas: 


Alma, buscarte has en Mi, 
Y a Mí buscarme has en ti. 


Fuiste por amor criada 
Hermosa, bella, y ansí 

En mis entrañas pintada, 
Si te perdieres, mi amada. 
Alma, buscarte has en Mí. 


Y si acaso no supieres 
Donde me hallarás a Mí, 
No andes de aquí para allí, 
Sino, si hallarme quisieres 
A Mí buscarme has en ti.!! 


? The displacement in the world of concepts (der Verschiebung ins Begriffliche) under- 
mines the consistency (die Substanz) of the experience and transforms it into a mere name 
that then becomes a substitute for reality. See Jung (1963), 150. 

!% See Martin-Velasco (1995), 119-48, for a very valid modern commentary. 

" From Saint Teresa de Jesús, Obras Completas (1967), 500—501. 
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We seek below to translate these stanzas and to comment briefly upon them: 


Soul, you must seek yourself in Me 
And Me you must seek in yourself. 


You were created for love 

Beautiful, gracious, and thus 

In my heart painted, 

Should you lose yourself, O my beloved, 
Soul, you must seek yourself in Me. 


But if perhaps you should not know 
Where you may find Me 

Do not go hither and thither, 

But, if you should wish to find me, 
Me you must seek in yourself. 


In commenting on the poem, allow me to retain the form of the first person 
addressing another. Each of us is a pilgrim still on the way, a seeker, a “being” who 
is not yet, who is becoming. 


Soul, seek, do nor stop, do not deceive yourself: your being has not been 
achieved, is not perfect, is still unfinished. 


This seeking constitutes the very dynamism of Life. It reminds us of the revealing 
phrase of Psalm 62:11 (Ps 61 in older Catholic Bibles), the Latin translation of 
which has been widely commented upon in Christian mysticism. The famous words 
are semel locutus est Deus, duo baec audivi. Teresa was given only one word (locutio): 
“seek.” But Teresa heard two invitations: "seek yourself, seek me.” 


Seek Yourself 


All che wisdom of the world repeats: "know yourself? “ask who you are,’ “enter 
into your inmost self” “discover your heart.” This is the invitation to the autophanic 
experience, to know the manifestation of the reality that we are and of which we 
must become progressively more conscious in order to become masters of our life: 
free. Free in order to reach our freedom—liberation, söteria, moksa. 


Seek Me 


Most human traditions invite us to open ourselves to transcendence. This human 
search does not end in ourselves. Instead, “seek God,’ “begin your journey toward 
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the infinite,” “open yourself up to zirvana,” “leave yourself? “wake up,’ “move always 
ahead.” 

This is the invitation to the theophanic experience, to know the light that does 
not come from us, that illuminates and transforms us—so that we may fully become 
what we are called to be. None of this is new, but Teresa heard more. She heard two 
other messages: seek for yourself, in me; seek for me, in yourself. 

This is the Christophanic experience on which I would like to comment. It is not a 
mere search for oneself in one's self, a more or less egocentric introspection. Still less 
is ita simple search for the other in a transcendence, a more or less total going out of 
ourselves. It is a search for ourselves in an icon that, because it dwells in our deepest 
self, does not alienate us: Christ is man like us, while He is at the same time infinitely 
superior to us. Christ is son of God, irradiation, splendor, dnavyaopa, apaugasma, 
of His glory (Heb 1:3), and therefore does not allow us to enclose ourselves within 
ourselves. We seek ourselves in seeking Christ; we seek Christ in seeking ourselves. 

The biiscate en mí includes three moments: 


1. "Seek for yourself in me—emptying yourself of yourself.” 


Otherwise you would not even be able to begin to seek: you would seek only 
yourself, with the danger of flowing into solipsistic self-divinization, egocentrism, 
and narcissism. You cannot seek for me if you are full of yourself—you must empty 
yourself. All traditions posit this as a primary condition: Wu-wei, Sinyatd, asat, uù 
öv, on£p Sv, névOoc, nibil, Gelassenheit, desasimiento, noche oscura, abandano, 
indiferencia —whatever interpretation is given to the origin of the élan— grace, 
karma, effort, destiny, profound nature. 

This is the beginning of a properly human life, of Life. Without this initiation we 
remain just a species of the genus animal; we have not yet been born into our true 
nature. Virtually all human cultures know rites of initiation into life, but baptism 
makes no sense for an animal. 

To search for "Him" we must form an emptiness in ourselves. This act of self- 
emptying is equivalent to a death. Without this complete death to ourselves we 
cannot be resuscitated and we remain moribund throughout our temporal existence. 
It would be pathological to remain fixed in a negative, necrophilic, and perhaps 
even suicidal asceticism, yet without this first step, the monastic compunctio cordis, 
the Gospel’s »etanoia, or meditation on emptiness, there is no fully human life. In 
Christian terms, the removal of “original sin" constitutes the beginning of true Life. 


2. "Seek yourself in me by going out of yourself” 


Otherwise you will not find yourself. Your identity, what you seek, does not 
reside in yourself (as an individual); you must go out toward the Other. You cannot 
seek me unless you abandon all that you possess—you must go out of yourself. But 
inasmuch as the other is Other, there is no road, there are no ways that have already 
been traveled and marked out. The great unknown cannot be sought as a known: 
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y por aquí no hay camino (going this way there is no passage), avijndtam, vijnātām, 
-Ayvaoia, rayo de tiniebla, cloud of unknowing; che tao named is not the tao. 

We cannot attain transcendence, but neither can we remain enclosed within 
immanence; we must open ourselves to transcendence—open ourselves only because 
we cannot cross the abyss without destroying it. Once again despair opens us to hope. 


“How can this be done? I do not know man.” I know neither the way nor the 
goal. Seek yourself in Me; I am this other; discover the unique Other who, 
not being strictly speaking other, allows yourself to be yourself—breaks your 
isolation while respecting the uniqueness of your being. And if you allow 


love to penetrate into you, you will discover that the Other is not another 
but Me—who is I. 


You will discover in Me a microcosm—not a small world but the world in 
small, miniaturized. Then you will begin to discover the whole world in Me, 
and this discovery will make you at one with the universe and reveal to you, 
in Me, all the levels of reality. You can no longer think of yourself as alone. 
You are a microcosm. 


Thus, despite the negative meaning that the expression has acquired over time, nihil 
mundani a me alienum puto (nothing in the world alien to me), it will become 
connatural to us, and the inner will not be an enemy to the outer, as is said in the 
Gospel of Thomas. 

Man is a pilgrim, but the peregrinare is not the same as traveling toward a known 
goal, much less a touristic excursion in search of exotic sensations. Human life is 
the undertaking of a journey toward the risky adventure of being or nonbeing, as 
an upanisad says (astiti nastiti (KathU 1.1.20). Abraham left Ur without knowing 
where he was going (Gn 12:1; Heb 11:8). “Go and leave everything you have" (Mt 
19:21). All the literatures of the world speak of the same kind of adventure. It is 
necessary to go forth in search of the Grail, the princess, the treasure, heaven, the 
unknown, happiness— God. 


3. “Seek yourself in me— discovering Me.” 


Otherwise you will discover only a non-you. By discovering Me you will 
discover in Me a mikrotheos—not a small God, but God in a human measure, 
an incarnate God. The journey toward Me never ends. 


The ultimate reality escapes us, yet we slowly glimpse the reason: this reality is in 
us also; we also are ourselves and cannot alienate ourselves— that is, escape from 
ourselves. We then discover that this Me is not extraneous to us, that we ourselves 
are involved. 
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Ac this level, objective knowledge is no longer possible: knowledge involves the 
subject as well. It is the mystical intuition, the vision of the third eye, the conscious- 
ness of the “realization” that never ends—in fact, is infinite. 

God (the infinite, the reality, the absolute, or even zirvana) is not an object of 
either chought or prayer. The third eye does not compete with the intellectual eye; 
it belongs to a different order. Not only do we discover the world of reality within 
us, but we also become conscious that we ourselves constitute reality. To consider 
ourselves “part” of this reality is a gross and overly spatial metaphor. We are, rather, 
images, icons, of the whole of reality. We lift che velamen essendi (Meister Eckhart's 
“veil of being") in order to catch a glimpse of the microtheos that we are. We find 
a very beautiful image in Clement of Alexandria: "Everything that appears veiled 
contains greater truth . . . as the forms... become more attractive when they allow 
us to glimpse this gracefulness under light tunics” (Stromata V.9). 

Here again we find a virtually universal theme. "The pearl is not far away, No/i 

foras ire" (Augustine, De vera religione 1.39n72 [PL 34:154]). The treasure lies under 
your house, close the windows and the eyes; “this is you, O Svetaketu”(CU V1.8.7, 
etc.). This Me is not an abstraction; it has a recognizable face. The lover discovers 


the beloved. 


Búscate en Mi (Seek yourself in Me). But this is nothing but the entrance. 
Seek for yourself, you must seek yourself, you are obliged to seek yourself, 
to know who you are. But you must do this outside yourself (this is why you 
are seeking), without leaving yourself—otherwise you will not find yourself 
but another, you will alienate yourself. 


The adage và 0t ceavtov, (a)gnosce te ipsum, "know yourself} is an imperative 
of human nature. We cannot, however, know ourselves as objects, because we are 
not objects. We should know ourselves as subjects, although full self-consciousness 
is impossible: the one that is known is not the one who knows. 


You cannot seek yourself in things. They are not you; should you find yourself 
among them you would simply be a thing. Neither can you seek yourself in 
a transcendent God because this is not possible for you, and even if it were, 
God would no longer be transcendent or you would no longer be you—that 
is, your I. You must therefore seek yourself in Me, and this will allow you to 
be what you are. You must seek yourself by seeking Me. 


This leads us to the second moment: what we seek cannot be elsewhere than in 
ourselves. 
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Buscame en Ti 
Here too we may distinguish three stages: 
1. “Seek me in thyself'*—as your deepest thou.” 


It is the pilgrimage toward the atman (Sankara), the search for Being (Parmenides), 
the journey to the promised land (Moses). 


But in the beginning thou wilt not find anything that resembles Me. In thyself 
thou wilt find only egoism, littleness, limitation. And what if this were not 
thee? Hast thou forgorten that thou art “beautiful, graceful, painted in my 
heart”? If thou seekest Me in thee, thou wilt find this goodness, beauty, 
and truth that are in thee; thou wilt discover thy dignity and have trust in 
thyself. How can thou believe in Me unless thou believest in thyself, who is 
the subject of thy believing? 


Human honor, the honor that in Teresa's Spain was so powerful, is neither prestige 
nor fame, as Aristotle, Cicero, and Aquinas believed, nor social reputation, however 
important that may be; it is the honor of the person herself, the dignity of each one 
of us. If we lose this self-esteem, this trust in ourselves, we will find it difficult to 
esteem others or to have faith in “God.” It is for this reason that “seek me” comes 
after the “seek yourself.” We cannot seek “God” unless we have trust in the one who 
is seeking. The “death of God” is the result of the death of the subject for whom God 
could be God. The crisis of our age is, above all, the crisis of Man, whom we have 
reduced to an economic factor in the great cogwheel of competitiveness. Although 
the “races” in St. Paul’s 1 Corinthians 9:24-27 are not ours, we are still dealing with 
his somewhat infelicitous metaphor. After all, even in other Pauline texts, the victor 
is not the one who runs the fastest (Rom 9:16). In order to search for the pearl, the 
kingdom of God, beauty, justice, truth, in us, we must have that self-esteem that 
makes it possible to believe that there is something good in us. 


2. “Seek me in thyself—as thy thou.” 


It is difficult to be convinced of our dignity even if we succeed in reaching this 
profound level: not everything is pure inside us. Mysticism runs the risk of idealizing 
Man and of forgetting the human condition. Our search for “Him” in us must not 
ignore the danger of a mirage. 


12 [Editor's note: We use here and several places in the following paragraphs the archaic 
forms of the second person pronoun “thou” to indicate conversion to consciousness of the 
personal depth dimension in oneself and God when we move to levels deeper than daily 
superficiality, in which we often treat God and both ourselves and others as “its.”] 
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Seek me, seek me then as thou art; it is thee who seek me and thee who 
find me not as another but as a thou in the intimacy of your being. Thou 
discover me and speak to me as a friend, a beloved—that is, as a thou who 
is in relation with thee. Only after thou hast made this discovery wilt thou 
realize that the silence of this thou reveals something unsuspected. Thou 
hast conquered dualism because thou experience this thou as thy thou. But 
thou hast not overcome monism. I am not thee. 


Neither monism nor dualism, reality is advitiyan, nondualist, as Chandogya- 
upanisad (V1.2) proclaims. Dialogue is a ud tov Aóyov, a passing through the 
logos, in the Spirit. If we seek the I in us, we can find it only in connection with 
ourselves, not detached from us—that is, as a “you.” We discover it as our “you.” We 
open ourselves to a life of prayer: we turn to "Him" as a thou. We pray to "Him" asa 
you, we call Him "thou." The personification of what we seek and love is inherent in 
human nature. To speak to Him as a you gives us a great sense of trust and security, as 
the literature of the world attests. But this you seldom answers us, and almost never 
directly. The first innocence is lost, and a fear arises that everything is a projection 
of our unsatisfied desires. Influenced by too much psychology or depressed by "the 
dark night of the soul,” many become discouraged or turn back (Lk 9:62). 


3. "Seek me in thyself—as your I.” 


Seek me in thy thou because you will not find me outside of thee. It is I who 
say that thou must seek me in yourself. You have discovered me as a thou, but it is 
precisely this thou that turns to thee as its thou. Inasmuch as "I am” so "thou art,” 
tat tvam asi! Thou art mine, not so much as the property of a master or a creator 
God, but as thou art— precisely, my thou, and I call thee thou. Thou art dear to me, 
as the Gita says. Thou art my daughter, as the Gospel says. Seek me, not as another, 
not as Two, not as One, but as the J who I am—who makes it possible that chou 
art—a thou, my thou. It is "thou" who art “thee,” noc “I.” 

We must make a mental leap: "He" is not another and cannot be such if I seek 
Him in me. The other is alienating, discouraging. The great danger is to abandon 
the urge to seek and to stop. This stopping is fatal. We stop when we renounce the 
journey, because if God is the Other, the goal is unreachable. This is dualism. But 
must the creature resign itself to being always a creature? Shall we never be God? 
Must we resign ourselves to live like Sisyphus? 

Are we condemned to be no more than rational animals who must accept things 
as they are? Man rebels because he wants more. The serpent's echo, *You shall be 
like Gods,” echoes today in our ears, and that aspiration has never been appeased in 
human nature. The second Adam, however, offers us an experience that is extraor- 
dinarily bold: “Thou wilt not be dike God unless thou art called to be a son of God 
Himself, to be one with Him, to be totally divinized.” 
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Dualism transforms this aspiration into a nightmare. The abyss cannot be crossed. 
Man thus becomes discouraged, weary of the pilgrimage that fails to satisfy his 
restlessness. Abandoning God, he throws Himself into the things of this world in 
order to establish the “human city,” build a better world, dream about a lost paradise, 
and project his frustrated hopes onto the future. But this future never arrives, and 
life is short. It is Marxism, perhaps, that has situated the last messianic dream in a 
historical future. Capitalism does not promise that future to everybody, but only 
to the winners in the wars of competition. 

Insofar as God has withdrawn into transcendence, then, and abandoned Him, 
Man consecrates himself to working on things, turning himself into a master, and 
becoming the lord of all those things. This accounts for the rise of the powerful 
world of technoscience. At least a tower of Babel might have been built, a world 
government and other such things— while, of course, everything remains under 
our control. Finally, however, the human project, too, seems to collapse, just like 
the divine design of a Creator. The clamor of the winners does not stifle the cries of 
the slaves, the oppressed, and of all che holocausts of history. 

Restlessness is intrinsic to human nature, and ever since antiquity those who 
believe themselves the best, in order to avoid the Carybdis of linear time, are caught 
up in the whirlpools of Scylla and engulfed by the abyss of a divinity that negates 
the world, an abyss one can never leave. It is the monism into which the person 
falls who seeks to liberate himself by his own power, in which case the world is 
illusory, or at least provisional, and personality is an enigma. The unum, ekam, Ev, 
is everything. Our pilgrimage would then be that of “the alone toward the alone” 
(Plotinus, Exneads V.1.6; VI.9.11). The “terrestrial city” is abandoned, but no resi- 
dence in the “celestial city” is established. This is disincarnate, acosmic spirituality. 

In both cases, the dynamism and the search have ended. And as the seek zze 
ceases, so does life. In the first case, man searches for himself only insofar as he is 
man, and succeeds only by becoming a good man. Ethics is turned into religion. In 
the second case, man turns into God and consoles himself with the belief that no 
"Consoler" is necessary now because he has already transformed himself into God. 

This tension pierces che whole history of spirituality: eicher Man or God, either 
the humanistic and atheistic epiphany or the dehumanizing and monotheistic 
theophany. What is lacking is a mediator, a Christophany that is, at one and the 
same time, human and divine. Neither is Man the measure of all things (Protagoras, 
Fragment 1.b) nor God the metron (measure) of everything (Plato, Laws 716c; cf. 
Cratylus 385a6 and Theaetetus 152a2-4). It is, rather, the Trinity that is the measure, 
the metron of all things—as the Pythagoreans understood and Ficino, in his own 
day, recalled (De amore 1.1). 

The seek me cannot be divided from the seek thyself, for the me and the thou are 
correlative. The metron is human and divine, theandric—indeed, cosmotheandric. 
This is the third stage, the discovery of the I. Here the Trinity or Advaita is central. 


Thou art not I. “You” are a "thou" who is in Me, a “thou” that the I releases—by 
loving. Seeking me in thyself, thou discoverest that it is I who propel thee 
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to search in order to give thy Life in the seeking itself. Thou discoverest the 
I by being thyself, by being shy self, by being the shou of the I. It is the I and 
the I alone that can say ahambrahmasmi (1 am brahman), Yahwe (“Iam who 
I am"); but thou canst say something much more than “thou art brahman; 
thou canst do something greater than pray to me as a thou, as thy thou. Thou 
canst unite thyself to me and, without ceasing to be thyself, experience the 
fact that thou art because I say "I am thee,’ even if thou cannot say “(I) am 
thee.” At most, you could say "thou art I [the I]? but the “chou art” is not 
the “I am.” 


Then the mortal jump occurs. God is not the thou, my thou, my possession—as 
in so many forms of exaggerated, barely sane spirituality. I am not I, “my” I. God 
is the I. I discover myself as “thou,” God’s thou. God is the I, and I am God's thou. 
It is the I who speaks and to whom we listen— not as slaves, not as creatures but as 
children (children of the Son) in the Spirit. This is the Trinitarian life; this is the 
Christophanic experience: neither the mere dualism of creatureliness, the worldly, 
nor the monistic simplification of divinization. 

What or who this Christ is who has spoken to Teresa is the focal point of this book. 


Part 2 


The Mysticism of Jesus the Christ 


The Experience of Jesus 


Toto dpoveite Ev vytv 
6 kai £v Xpvoxà 'Inooó 


Have in yourselves the same sentiments 
[a consciously lived experience] 
that is yours in Christ Jesus. 


Ph2:5 


1 


THE APPROACH 


That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, 
which we have seen with our eyes 
which we have looked upon and 
touched with our hands, 
concerning the word of life— 
the life was made manifest 
(EdavepaOn), 
and we saw it, 
and testify to it, 
and proclaim to you the eternal life 
which was wich the Father 
and was made manifest (EdavepaOn) 
to us. 


1 Jn 1:1-2 


This passionate testimony introduces us directly to our theme. Twice its author 
speaks to us of Christophany, in both cases homologized with Life, “the Life that 
was in him and was the light of men” (Jn 1:18). Acceptance of this Christophany 
gives us the power to become “children of God” (Jn 1:12), and if children, we too 
can “hear; "see; "observe; and "touch" the “Word of Life.” 

It is a question of an experience that gives us the power of discovering ourselves 
and verifying what others say. Dionysius the Areopagite speaks to us of “the power 
of discerning odors” (Coelestis Hierarchia XV.3). 

If we take John to be the author of our text, Christophany invites us not only 
to understand his testimony but also to have the same experience, so that his words 
may echo in us as well. After all, John’s words are themselves the fruit of a medita- 
tion—the meditation of his eyes and hands. Many others have seen and touched 
that “manifestation” and have given the same testimony. This means that our 
situation is not entirely different from that of the early Christians. Faith in Christ 
does not depend on the latest papyri found at the Dead Sea. Like John, we too can 
“hear, “see,” "observe; and "touch" the Word of Life. Christian thought, whether 
Latin or modern, has dwelt too little on the taboric light, a light that is neither 
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a hallucination nor an intellectual projection but the vision of an aspect of reality 
that still engages us today (see Mt 17:1ff.; Mk 9:2ff; Lk 9:28ff; 2 Pet 1:16f.). The 
"transfiguration" transforms the observer as well. 

We shall try to describe this existential approach. 


The Problem 


Prologomena 


First of all, I should explain the sense in which I am using some key words. By 
mysticism | mean all that which pertains to the ultimate experience of reality. The 
ultimate experience of reality is the locus of mystical experience.! 

Reality is used here as the most comprehensive word that embraces all that 
which, in some way, enters into our consciousness—even the incomprehensible, 
the ineffable, the Non-Being, and so on. By ultimate I mean that which is irreduc- 
ible to the intellect. Something is ultimate when it cannot be reduced to anything 
ulterior, when the sequence of ideas cannot be deduced from one more general or 
certain, or when the intuition does not go beyond it. Plato would define it as “the 
principle without an ulterior foundation” (apy avunöderog [arché anypothetos] 
in the Republic 510b). Abhinavagupta would call it anuttaram, that which cannot be 
transcended (Parätrisikä-vivaranai, 1). But chis does not mean that what is ultimate 
for a given individual or group need be ultimate for all the others (contrary to Plato, 
who in Republic 511b defines Gvumd8Et0¢ as "the principle of all'—«00 navrog 
apxn [tou pantos arcbe]). One of the most fascinating discoveries of the dialogue's 
praxis lies in the fact that what for me is indubitable and evident, which is to say 
ultimate, for my interlocutor may be disputable and not at all ultimate. What I take 
for granted may not agree with the myth of my interlocutor. 

By experience I mean a conscious immediacy—that is, the consciousness of 
something immediately present. In experience there is neither intermediator nor 
mediation. We might say that experience is rooted in the zuröya described in the 
Mändükya-upanisad, from which as prime matter all states of consciousness are 
derived. Experience lies at the root of all cognitive phenomena, the senses, the 
intellect, or any other organ by which we enter into contact with reality—without 
specifying whether and to what extent reality is capable of existing as degrees of 
being or whether it is we who construct them. In this sense, any experience whatso- 
ever is ultimate. Insofar as it is experience it cannot be derived from anything else 
or deduced from any other instance. The experience that I may have in touching a 
stick (which my eyes will see as broken if I submerge it in water in an oblique way) 
does not represent an ultimate experience for my mind inasmuch as that mind may 
interpret the entire phenomenon in a different way and ascribe it to various levels 


! Fora brief but excellent synthesis of mystical phenomena, see Dupré (1987). For recent 
studies of Christian mysticism see Ruh (1990) and McGinn (1992). 
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of reality or appearance. Is the snake that I see with my imagination on my evening 
walk—to use the classical example of Vedanta—truly a snake, or is it perhaps a rope 
that my mind reveals to me? Or is that which I believe to be a rope perhaps but a 
divine manifestation and not a rope at all? 

The ultimate reality is therefore a reality that I cannot deduce from anything 
else or reduce to anything else. Mystical experience, therefore, means the experience 
of chat which reveals to us ultimate reality as we have described it. But this is only a 
formal description; nor could it be anything else because it claims validity beyond 
any actual and possible interpretations. Let us leave open the question of what this 
ultimate reality might actually be; that is a postexperiential question. After all, 
ultimacy itself is relative to the journey we undertake in order to reach it. We are 
accustomed to speaking of “union with the divine" —through love or knowledge— 
or “contact with the sacred.” Even if we share most of these descriptions within 
their respective contexts, we cannot limit mystical experience to either a theistic or 
deistic notion of reality, or to a religious phenomenon in the confessional sense of 
the word. In any event, the field of mysticism has little to do with paranormal or 
parapsychological phenomena. 

One problem we must first resolve is whether it is possible to speak of such 
experience. Every word must remain silent and dissolve itself, along with the mind 
that thinks it, says the Vedic tradition (see Taittiriya-upanisad 11.9.1). Or, as che 
Christian and many other traditions declare, “In the beginning was the word,” 
although the Beginning is not the word. The Beginning is Silence—that is, the 
Father from whom the Word springs forth, as the martyr St. Ignatius of Antioch 
wrote at the end of the first century (Ad Magnesians VIII.1 [PG 5.669]): “The one 
God manifested himself through his Son Jesus Christ, who is his Word coming out 
of the Silence" (Eig deög Eotiv, ó $avepóoag Eavıöv 51a 'Inoo0 Xprotod 100 
Yiod adtod, óc £ottv adtod Adyos And oryrig TPOEAG@V). 

In any case, we shall speak of this as we speak of silence.? 

The field of consciousness is much more comprehensive than that of intelligibility. 
“Intelligence is nothing other than consciousness covered by the veil of ignorance” 
(Tripura Rahasya 21). We take account of the fact that, even though we do not 
understand it, the unintelligible does exist. 

A second problem is whether it is truly possible to compare such different 
experiences—a problem that is complex precisely because the very contexts them- 
selves differ. A “diatopic hermeneutic” is necessary—that is, an interpretation that 
transcends not only the temporal difference (diachronic hermeneutic) but likewise 
the difference in places (topoi), which have had no direct contact with each other, 
so that common presuppositions cannot be assumed a priori. 

Since the time of Brahamabandhav Upadhyaya, and more recently Abhisiktananda, 
the question has been asked, for example, in the Christian sphere in India, as to 
what the relationship might be between the Christian and the Advaita religious 


? See Baldini and Zucal (1989), with an ample bibliography. 
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experience.’ It is therefore necessary, above all, to describe the two experiences in 
their respective contexts: personal/nonpersonal, historical/nonhistorical, biblical/ 
Upanishadic, dualistic/monistic.* We need to accept the fact that no comparison 
is possible between two ultimate experiences.’ Every question engages the person 
who poses it, and the answer is conditioned not only by the question but also by 
the questioner’s parameters. Must we therefore abandon every effort at intercul- 
tural understanding? Not necessarily, so long as we remain conscious of the limits 
intrinsic to such efforts in their entirety. It is as if in every so-called experience we 
find ourselves in front of a cord with four threads: we are able to distinguish but 
not separate one thread from another. We touch one through the other, while at 
the same time we are in a position to identify but not isolate them. In fact, in every 
experience what we have is pure experience, that mysterious, spontaneous, atemporal, 
and nonreflective act by which we enter into immediate contact with reality. This 
experience is the font from which all the successive activities of our spirit originate. 

In the second place we have the memory of this experience, which allows us 
to turn it into an object of description, analysis, and other acts. Here we see the 
appearance of the temporal. Memory makes pure experience present to our mind 
and, in a certain sense, enriches it, joining it with past experience and intensifying 
our consciousness of it. Memory allows us to speak of experience even though we 
cannot give it any meaning (2 Co 12:2-4 is a good example). 

In the third place, there is the interpretation, the thought, the conscious analysis 
of the experience that memory mediates. This interpretation occurs in the light of 
the categories at our disposal. It is clear that at the moment in which we speak and 
reflect we are conditioned by our education, our idiosyncrasies, and our culture. 
We often tend to attribute to our interpretation a universal validity equal to that 
of experience itself. 

In the fourth place, our interpretation is not exclusively our own; we are not 
alone but integrated within the complex context of an entire culture. We are intrin- 
sically dependent on the space and time that have been given to us to live in. Our 
interpretations are traceable not only to the memory of our experience but also to 
the entire baggage of past experiences and corresponding ideas we have inherited 
from our personal and collective past, which may be said to act almost as feedback. 
The interpretations of others influence, willy-nilly, che understanding of our own 
interpretation. We may define all of this as the reception of our experience in the 
complex of the kinds of knowledge in which we ourselves are included. 

In brief, where £ is the complete experience and e is the totality of our experience, 
m is our memory of it, i is our interpretation of experience, and is our reception 
in the cultural sphere of our time and place, E = e.m.i.r. 


3 See Dupuis (1991 [1989]), 71-73. 

* See the illuminating chapter in Gort (1992), which analyzes in general (and sometimes 
in particular) the possibility of sharing the religious experience— though the case of Christ 
is not mentioned. 

5 See Smith's polemic (1992) with Steven Katz, and the relevant bibliographical references. 
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What are we asking, for example, when we posit the question of the identity or 
nonidentity of Christian experience and Advaita experience? 

We possess sufficient data about e, zz, 4, and 7, but we still cannot say much about 
E unless we know e, the first and most important variable. We know that even in the 
face of simple empirical experience, our descriptions can vary considerably. 

In our case we can say that the traditional interpretations of che Christian and 
the Advaita “fact” certainly differ in the respective ways in which they are received. 
On the other hand, however, those who believe they have had the two experiences 
within their respective traditions discover that they are equivalent in a homomor- 
phic sense. In both cases we “see” that reality is reducible to neither unity (monism, 
docetism) nor duality (dualism, humanism). The divine and the human are neither 
one nor two. 

In any case, our task consists not in comparing experiences but in studying the 
asserted or possible mystical experience of Jesus the Christ. In order to know the 
experience of someone, inasmuch as it is experience, we must participate in that 
experience. But how can we know we are doing this? We can know the different 
cultural environments; we can also discover that we have similar interpretations and 
even suspect that our memories reveal a certain correspondence; but can we go any 
further? Nobody can have an experience by proxy; it would not be an experience. 
Experience is personal. But might not faith be precisely this participation in the 
ultimate experience? Might not the person be community more than individuality? 
Is not divinity infinite Life in eternal participation more than a supreme individual 
Being? If we intend to describe Christ’s experience, we cannot ignore these great 
questions. 


The Environment 


The first draft of this text appeared on the occasion of a seminar in Rajpur 
in 1990 held in an ashram at the foot of the Himalayas. Christian and Shivaitic 
experts in the knowledge and practice of their respective mystical traditions were 
present. I remember having noted at the time that, in preparing for the seminar, 
entitled “Shivaitic and Christian Mysticism,’ one indispensable paper was missing. 
I maintained that it was one on the mysticism of Jesus Christ. In my judgment, I 
said, there could be two reasons for the omission. 

The first is positive and consists in a desire to respect a certain parallelism and 
safeguard a regime of parity: Christianity and Shivaism are two great ancient tradi- 
tions that should be treated on the same level. Any kind of a priori prejudice that 
favors one or the other should be avoided. It would have been strange to present 
a paper on the mysticism of Shiva as God. Attention was deliberately centered on 
the experiences of his faithful, just as attention was focused on the mysticism of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ. If, however, the attempt to speak of Shiva’s self-consciousness 


$ “The Supreme Experience,” in Panikkar (1983), 291-327. 
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would make no sense, to try to describe Jesus’s self-consciousness, however difficult, 
was not altogether out of place. 

There is no doubt that Christian mysticism is rooted, directly or indirectly, in 
Jesus's personal experience—something that cannot be said of Shiva's mysticism. 
The homeomorphic equivalence of Christ here would not be Shiva but his sakti 
(energy, power). 

The second reason was rather negative. It explained that the absence of any study 
concerning the mysticism of Christ could be derived from the prejudice—on the 
whole, unconscious—of Christians. Their conviction that Jesus Christ stands above 
everybody and beyond any possible comparison makes them feel that it is better 
not to involve Him in any attempt at "comparative mysticism." Since the seminar 
was not specifically Christian, chere was no a priori reason to consider Jesus in a way 
different from the great Shivait mystic Abhinavaguptacarya, inasmuch as both are 
historical figures. Considering Jesus as God, an anthropological or psychological 
analysis makes no sense, but since Jesus was also man we do not see why we should 
not study Him as such, as we would study any other man. It is for a good reason that 
it has been said that "Jesus, preacher of the message, has become Jesus the message 
preached.” Indeed, most Christologies deal with the message and are based on 
Jesus's impact on the earliest Christian communities. 

But is it possible to understand the message without understanding the messenger? 
We "read" what He said and study how others have understood Him. Perhaps 
this is the reason why Christian theology, except for che mystics, has emphasized 
personal experience so little. In this case, however, cheology becomes only exegesis 
and interpretation. 

Can we, or at least do we have the right to try to, relive—to a certain extent— 
Christ's experience so that our understanding will not be only an arbitrary 
subjective perception but also a reactualization of the original experience? St. 
Augustine, in De utilitate credendi (V.11), had already asked himself how we 
might discover the intention and meaning of an absent or dead author. This part 
of my work is, then, a Christian approach in silent dialogue with the mind and 
heart of the Shivaitic tradition. It is a Christian text chat intends to make sense 
in a Shivaitic context, even though, writing in a Western language, we cannot 


? McGinn (1992), 62. The same observation is in Swidler (1988), 10-19. 

$ “The only knowledge we have of the Christ-event reaches us through the concrete 
experience of the first local communities of Christians" (Schillebeeckx). This simply means 
that the problem is displaced, inasmuch as we find the same difficulty in understanding how 
the first Christians appropriated that experience. If we do not know the experience of Jesus, 
we cannot even know the experience of Peter, Paul, and the first Christians. This only means 
that che problem has been displaced onto a second plane, which undoubtedly presents the 
same difficulty as the search to penetrate the experience of the first Christians. If we cannot 
know the experience of Jesus, we can even less know that of Peter, Paul, and other contem- 
poraries. See Thompson (1985), who honors the subtitle of his book— The Jesus Debate: A 
Survey and Synthesis—which is centered, in any case, in “the Jesus event.” 
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ignore the Western Christian sensibility.? In fact, the Christian reader is the first 
incerlocutor of this study. 

A Christian reflection in an Indian context cannot neglect either the religious 
or the sociopolitical situation of contemporary India. A comparison may be useful. 
The Christology of Latin America meditated and practiced by the so-called theology 
of liberation “cannot fail to give rise to certain suspicions,’ writes one of its leading 
exponents. “For some reason or other it has been possible for some Christians, in 
the name of Christ, to ignore or even contradict the fundamental principles and 
values that Jesus of Nazareth preached and actualized."'? 

This study’s Indian background is similar in part to that of Latin America. 
India’s social structures and historical situation are perhaps even worse. The condi- 
tion of dalits (the “oppressed”) sums up what I mean, and this is a reminder that 
the problem is not exclusively Christian, though no Christian reflection can ignore 
it.!! A Christophany in India cannot ignore the fact of the dalit because of their 
special theological relevance.'* Oppression and exploitation are world phenomena 
that no Christophany can ignore without contradicting itself. The problem of the 
dalit is all the more urgent because—not unique in history but important on the 
sociological plane—until today it has had a pseudo-religious justification. Though 
the Vedantic ideas of the world as nonreal and of karma as a fatalistic chain constitute 
subtleties or aberrations within Hinduism itself, a certain mentality has been widely 
diffused among the peoples of the Indic"? subcontinent, which increases the degree 
of tolerance on the part of both the oppressed and the oppressive system. We must 
not be scandalized by this, because even though Christ calls money mammon and 
tells us co love our neighbor as ourselves, the current Western Christian mentality 
experiences little guilt in enjoying a standard of living that is heavily responsible for 
many structural injustices." 

To sum up, the environment not only refers to the bucolic coziness of the culti- 
vated and peaceful inhabitants of an ashram but also includes a population more 
numerous than that of the whole of Europe, whose greater part live on less than a 
dollar a day and are giving signs of losing hope. And I implore the reader not to 
consider this reference a digression, even if it may give the impression of moving 
into a different sphere. Christophany, after all, intends to join heaven and earth. 


? For the acts of the congress, see Baümer (1997; 1976). 

10 Sobrino (1978), preface. 

" See Alegre (1995) and González-Faus (1995). 

12 See Pieris (1988) and Wilfred (1992). 

P. We use the adjective Indic to refer to the culture of the subcontinent of Southeast Asia 
in order to distinguish it from Indian, the adjective that reflects the modernization of India. 

'* From time to time the West produces books that alarm the general public, such 
as Fanon (1963) or, more recently, Forrester (1996). Nevertheless, the great powers seem 
incapable of “dismounting from the tiger.” 
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The Starting Point 


The Text 


Although most works on Christology ignore the topic, we intend to explore the 
mysticism of Jesus Christ.5 We are attempting to enter into the most sacred recess 
of the human and propose to reach an understanding of a being whose nature is 
fundamentally self-understanding. Since human beings are different from all other 
objects of consciousness, we cannot understand them unless we understand how 
they understand themselves. Man is a self-conscious being, and Jesus Christ was 
also a man, one who seems to have appropriated for Himself and for others the 
phrase of Psalm 82:6, “You are gods,’ in John 10:34 in order that all “may participate 
in divine nature” (2 Pet 1:4). In this light, the words of St. Paul in Ephesians 3:2 
acquire a new meaning in comparison with the usual one. There “the stewardship 
of God’s grace” consists in the fact that “che Gentiles are fellow heirs, members of 
the same body, and partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through the Gospel” 
(Ep 3:6). In fact, this has been the most natural and intimate aspiration of every 
Christian—indeed of all people. For the desire to become infinite (“like Gods,” 
Gn 3:5) seems connatural to Man." Despite the real differences [between the two 
systems of interpretation], Jesus was not the only one to reveal to us the abyss of the 
ahambrahmäsmi (1 am brahman). 

How are we to proceed? Does a method exist that would be more or less adequate? 
To know how a person understands himself, should we not perhaps be that very 
person? Individuum ineffabile (The individual is ineffable) said the ancients. First of 
all, we do have a text, or better, a series of texts that have been scrupulously analyzed. 
One might say that no other historical personage has been subjected to such scrutiny. 
Of course, this inquiry aims high because our interest is directed not at a text but 
at a person whom, nevertheless, we may come to know through a series of texts. Or 
is it possible to gain access to the mystery of the person in other ways? One thing is 
certain. Although texts are not sufficient, perhaps, for understanding and knowing 
the author, we cannot set them aside. 

It would be wise for a scrupulous exegete to meditate on the liberating power of 
St. Thomas's sentence, “Omnis veritas quae, salva litterae circumstantia, potest divinae 
scripturae aptari, est eius sensus” (Every truth which, without violating the literal 


15 See Renwart (1993), who analyzes some fifteen contemporary works on Christology, 
though none of them deals with our problem. Kuschel (1990) presented an important work 
in narrative theology. 

16 Recall the subtle and vast polemic, half a century ago, concerning the so-called 
desiderium naturale videndi Deum (the natural desire to see God). On one hand, all theolo- 
gians agreed that God is the end of every being; still, on the other hand, there was a fear of 
evacuating the meaning and role of sanctifying grace—and thus of the whole of Christianity, 
should the mere natural desire carry us to a vision of God. 
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meaning of words can be adapted to sacred Scripture, also constitutes its meaning 
[Quaest. Disp. de Pot. q.4, a 1]). 

Even if we cannot at this time resolve the entire problem, we must mention it 
in order to overcome the nominalistic temptation to resolve human problems by 
reducing them to abstract parameters. However helpful it may be in some areas, 
algebra is not a discipline appropriate for anthropology or for a philosophy that is 
faithful to its name. 

The traces of Jesus are clear enough: some thirty years of private life, and about 
three years—or perhaps only one—of intense public activity. We have the four 
Gospels as well as a limited number of canonical and noncanonical documents, and 
other events recorded in subsequent literature." We know, moreover, that Jesus's 
impact over the past twenty centuries has excited exalted apologetics and furious 
attacks—and a wide range of intermediate interpretations, as well as novels, films, 
and many works of art. All of this constitutes part of Jesus’s image. 

We know some of His words, many expressions that have been attributed to Him, 
several of His actions, and we can reasonably advance some conjectures concerning 
His more important goals. What emerges from all of this is a portrait that we can 
sum up briefly. Jesus was a man of Galilee who lived in a restless area in a small part 
of the world, marginal in terms of the political standards of the period. He belonged 
to a proud people with a millennial history that perceived an imminent catastrophe 
generated by an internal crisis, and especially by the domination ofa powerful foreign 
empire. Whether He was Jewish fully or only on His mother’s side, Jesus supported 
neither the conservatism of the Sadduccees nor the extremism of the Zealots, nor the 
middle way of the Pharisees, nor that of the more esoteric Essenes. He stayed alone 
and experienced an immense compassion for the ‘am ha’ aretz, the simple people 
deprived of education and among whom He excited enthusiasm for a certain time. 
He was followed, without being much understood, by only a small group of men and 
women of different social strata, mostly of humble origin. All this happened almost 
two thousand years ago. He was then crucified by the Romans, at the instigation of 
some of His own people. Ac that time thousands of other men were crucified because 
they did not conform to the political status quo. Today almost all of them have been 
forgotten, except for the singular and fascinating person of Joshua, son of Miriam. 

As to His activity, it may be said that He limited Himself to doing good to 
simple people, healing their bodies and souls, and preaching the forgiveness of sins. 
Only occasionally did He have discussions with cultured people; most of the time 
He preached to the humble. His most remembered words, the so-called Beatitudes, 
which seem to have been pronounced on different occasions on a mountain or a plain 


7 For the canonical sources of che New Testament, as well as for the noncanonical, such 
as the Apocrypha, see (amonga host of studies) Orbe (1985) and the subsequent volumes in 
the same series. Sec also Crossan’s useful “Inventory of the Jesus Tradition by Chronological 
Stratification and Independent Attestation” (1991), 427-50, with its 552 items. 

! Rosenberg (1986), 27ff. and passim. 
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of His country, seemed beautiful even if a little ingenuous. To His more intimate 
friends, as He called them, He transmitted a more profound message that gave special 
emphasis to unity and intimacy with Him. He seemed to follow the rituals of His 
own tradition, even though He did so, it seems, with a certain degree of freedom. 

The greater part of His doctrines remained within the range of Hebrew tradi- 
tion, placing great emphasis on the love of God and neighbor, peace, and freedom. 
These noble teachings may also be found in many other human traditions. Some have 
nevertheless judged Him to be timid, a liar, a man who aroused expectations and 
promised spiritual rewards while knowing He would never be able to satisfy them. 
Jesus, the son of Mary, has aroused hatred and love in both ancient and modern times. 
There are those who assert that He was Mary Magdalen’s lover, the secret father of 
John the Evangelist, a subtle hypocrite, and an astute scoundrel who had a secret 
political plan to overthrow both Romans and Jews and establish His fundamen- 
talist messianic kingdom. Others say that He was only a fanatical Jew, whose plans 
evaporated because Judas, the Sanhedrin, or someone else thwarted His actions.” 
Perhaps now we understand Jesus better through the fruits His followers have left. 
But even these fruits are ambivalent: we find both saints and sinners among His 
followers. We cannot, therefore, exclude a priori any possible interpretation, even 
though we are now defending our own thesis a posteriori by presenting a convincing 
picture of His personality. 


The Context 


The traces of Jesus's life were not left suspended in air but were impressed on 
Jewish soil at the time of the Romans, within a Semitic context of ways of thinking 
and confronting the world. The people He addressed did not come from Africa, 
Greece, India, China, Europe, Egypt, Babylonia, or Sumeria.?? Jesus knew how to 
read and probably even to write, but He did not seem to have much knowledge of 
the vast world or of cultures other than His own. There are occasional echoes that 
may be traced to other traditions but could also be no more than factors common 
to human experience. As to His travels outside the country when He was young, 
every hypothesis is possible, yet besides the fact of there being no proof, it is difficult 
to find clear traces of other cultures either in His words or His behavior.” Despite 


1? See Haven-Smith5 recent arguments (1997). It is surprising that, in his passionate and 
violent attack against Christianity, Deschner (1990) barely mentions the figure of Christ, 
bur simply quotes Goethe’s phrase: “Among so many crosses and christs, they have hidden 
the true Christ and his cross.” 

20 “Jesus did not show any signs of hellenistic influence” (Maisch and Vögtle [1969], 
176). Several passages in Sacramentum Mundi (Rahner [1969], 3:174-209, wich a rich 
bibliography) are worth consulting, as well as Crossan’s descriptions (1991). 

2! Consult four different yet correlative descriptions of the man Jesus: Ben-Chorin 
(1967), who describes Jesus as der Nazarener in jtidischer Sicht (and, incidentally, does not 
quote any of the expressions of Jesus we are about to examine); Swidler (1988), who makes 
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this, His words and actions display both a non-Jewish and nonorthodox current. 
In fact, the evangelists several times suggest a certain detachment from the Jewish 
atmosphere and the customs of the people who gave Him birth. The more we make 
Jesus a Jew—as a certain contemporary current wishes to do for the commendable 
reason of eradicating the Christian shame of anti-Semitism—the more clearly does 
His distancing Himself from Jewish orthodoxy emerge.” 

It is surely a positive sign of our time that Christians, starting with the pope, seek 
forgiveness for Christian anti-Semitism and that the Jewish roots of Christianity are 
underscored, but it is not enough to repeat the same syndrome of blaming others 
and to consider Pilate guilty and the Romans responsible. It seems that Christians 
are in no position to seek the forgiveness of “pagans” and those of other religions. I 
believe that this movement toward reconciliation with Judaism should constitute 
only a first step toward greater harmony with other religions as well. 

In any case, Jesus cannot be understood without placing Him in His Jewish 
background, which was “popular” in the sense that there are no traces of erudition 
in it. He was neither a Gamaliel nor even a Paul of Tarsus, neither an Akiba nor 
one of the intellectual giants of His own tradition. Whatever “the quest of the 
historical Jesus” has meant in the Christian theology of the past two centuries, and 
whatever tension there might be between that quest and the “Christ of faith,” it is 
impossible to understand the personality of Jesus the Christ if the concrete traits 
of a Jew who lived and died no more than sixty generations ago are negated or 
minimized. These sixty generations, however, have made a weighty contribution 
to both clarifying and obscuring the understanding of Jesus. Perhaps no other 
figure in history has been presented in more variegated forms.” I am referring not 
just to the so-called lives of Jesus but also to all the epistemologies that have been 
advanced as the basis for every kind of theology, Christology, and ecclesiology.” 
Is it possible to extricate ourselves from such a jungle?” This context forms the 
thick texture in which the figure of Jesus appears. In any event, we cannot trace 
an image of Christ capable of establishing some kind of consensus. It is precisely 
this impossibility, however, that allows us to discover some traits in the “personality 


the Jew Jeshua “the measure of what it means to be Christian,” a Jesus who is, of course, both 
“radical and feminist”; Rosenberg (1986), who liberates Jesus from his descent from the 
Old Testament and presents him literally as barnasha (Son of Man); and Augstein (1972), 
who shows the incongruities of all the theologies and churches that build on the unstable 
foundation of a heterogencous Jesus of Nazareth. 

22 See Vermes (1973), in addition to the other authors cited. 

P? See Pelikan (1987) for a fascinating description of Western history in terms of Jesus’s 
positive impact on the world. 

^ See the sad and ironic description of a brilliant Indian exegete who died in an accident 
in 1995: “How many of the 1,500 articles and books published on the Gospels every year 
really touch on problems that interest people?” (Soares-Prabhu 1981, 320). 

” Notice the principal methodological question of BU III.4ff., according to which it is 
not enough to know an idea in order to know its author. 
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profile” of Jesus of Nazareth that transcend historical contingencies. Let me 
explain this by an example. 

We can maintain that such a Jesus said, “I and the Father are one.” We do not 
affirm either His divinity or madness, or even His irresponsibility. We say only that 
the traces of the historical or mythical Jesus, as they come down to us, bear witness 
to this assertion and that this affirmation discloses an experience that is central to 
human life. 


The Pretext 


Knowledge of context is necessary for understanding any text, and this is an 
important factor in the diatopic hermeneutic insofar as the interpretations of contexts 
are governed by principles different from those that regulate the understanding of 
texts. We know, however, that inasmuch as every text is also a pretext to say some- 
thing, it is necessary to study its structure in order to discover the pretext that stands 
above and beyond the context. It is important to understand the pretexts insofar 
as they constitute an existential question that transcends the purely conceptual 
understanding of a text. 

Confessing the existence of the pretext is even more delicate for the hermeneutic 
of the text and knowledge of the context. This is so because, on the one hand, it 
implicates us, too, and on the other hand, the pretexts very often remain unconscious, 
veiled by interests, even by the interest oftruch—a truth, however, that we more or 
less “intuit.” What has been the pretext that has spurred Christians to interpret the 
man of Nazareth as they have? 

Our inquiry must acknowledge that our personal eyeglasses have delineated the 
form of the Jesus that we see, while our being conscious that we wear glasses and have 
an idea of how they both form and deform the image allows us to attribute to our 
description the necessary qualities of uncertainty and variability. This may permit 
us to create a concrete picture that might convince a certain number of those for 
whom the name of Jesus is no light matter. 

Our question was whether we are capable of penetrating into the deepest recesses 
of another person or whether we must content ourselves with acting as an investigator 
who simply reconstructs a past event? The ultimate question is whether Christian 
faith is based exclusively on the trust placed in those theologians and investigators 
who reconstruct the traces of the historical “founder” of Christianity, or whether it 
might originate from another source as well. Is Christian faith founded on a historical 
book or on a personal experience? The fundamental issue is whether it is something 
like grace or simply the proper conclusion of a syllogism. 

I would not like to be misunderstood by Western Christians who believe in the 
myth of history. It cannot be denied that Jesus was a historical individual who lived 
two millennia ago, although it serves no purpose to ignore the fact that in many 
parts of the world, and for the next Christian millennium, the figure of Christ could 
make sense also if seen under another light. Using traditional Christian expressions, 
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it could be said thar, if Jesus was a Jew, the resurrected Jesus—that is, the Christ—is 
neither Gentile nor Greek nor Jew. I do not wish to engage in theological contro- 
versy; I simply intend to understand the figure of Christ in a context wider than 
the Semitic and the historical. Is a circumcision of the mind necessary in order to 
understand the man of Galilee when His closest followers had already rejected the 
circumcision of the body (Ac 15:1-28)? 

I would like to reassure Christians that they will lose nothing of the profundity of 
the Christian tradition by renouncing a certain monopoly of Christ. My interpreta- 
tion is orthodox—unless one identifies orthodoxy with microdoxy. I would also like 
to assure those who do not participate in the Christian creed that no profundity 
of their respective traditions would be lost by considering the figure of Christ as a 
homeomorphic equivalent to “that which” other cultures express and understand 
in a different way. The great difficulty, philosophically speaking, derives from the 
substantialization of this “that which.” Homeomorphic equivalence certainly does 
not signify religious equivalence. 

One may object that inasmuch as the context proper to Jesus was the Hebraic 
world, we are not allowed to extrapolate from it. However, the first generations of 
Christians, starting perhaps with John and culminating in the Councils of Ephesus 
and Chalcedon, already transplanted the context into the Hellenistic world. The 
possibility of a further intercultural transplantation, therefore, should not be excluded. 
It may be objected that we are no longer in the same situation as that of those more 
formative periods. I would answer simply, “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, 
and throughout the centuries" (Heb 13:8). In other words, I am neither denying 
history nor indulging in a “Gnostic” interpretation of Christ. It is precisely because 
history is very important that it must not be reduced to the past.” I am not presenting 
a complete Christology but simply a nondocetic realistic Christophany. 

Here then is our pretext, which our confession of faith makes more open and flex- 
ible. We have believed in Christ through many and necessary mediations and would 
now like to describe this experience by returning critically to those very mediations. 
The Christian tradition is neither merely doctrinal nor exclusively historical. The 
history of Christians, and thus of Christianity, is rich with both light and darkness. 
It is true that a lotus flower may be born of a quagmire, but it is also true that we 
can be pricked by a splendid rose. 

The principal question, therefore, remains suspended. Although we surely cannot 
do without the text, are we able to penetrate it without remaining imprisoned, as 


26 See Panikkar (1992). 

7 Dupuis (1994) comes very close to our problem since he presents a Christology both 
centered on the person of Christ and open to thc other religions of the world. He criticizes 
dogmatic and genetic methods as deductive and finds a hermenutical triangle “in the mutual 
interaction between text, context, and interpretation” (9). This allows us to “turn to many 
diversified theologies and Christologies” (10) so as to prepare “the way to a Christology of 
religions.” 
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Buddhists would say, in sterile subtleties or pernicious opinions??? How can we find 
an orientation in the complexity of contexts? 

The Christian answer is clear. The orientation is found in tradition, which furnishes 
us with the pretext that provides the interpretative key. To use consecrated terms, 
tradition, along with the Scriptures, is an indispensable hermeneutic instrument 
even though, like the Scriptures themselves, it is polysemic as well as fluid and alive. 
The pretext is never purely objective. 

Too often tradition is considered a complex of doctrines that have been crystallized 
into dogmatic formulas that interpret the scriptural texts. We then find ourselves 
with a kind of doctrinal Christianity, almost an ideology, patched together on the 
basis of some historical facts that successive generations have interpreted. The resule 
is a body of doctrines, a system of beliefs similar to the constitution of a state or the 
rules of an institution, directed at promoting cohesion, discipline, and efficiency. 
But can religion be nothing but an organization? Is faith no more than the correct 
interpretation of doctrine? 

Clearly, tradition means much more than this. The "transmission" (tradere) of 
tradition is not limited to producing a version of Scriptures that is correct, in proper 
form, and up to date. What tradition transmits is life, faith, a sense of belonging to 
a community, an orientation of life, a participation in a common destiny. Christian 
tradition is not doctrine alone; it is also ekk/ésia in the deepest sense of the word. It 
has to do not only with what Jesus said and did but with who He was and who we are. 

Tradition is more than an authoritative or normative hermeneutics. It offers more 
than a text or interpretation. It transmits a word that is living and therefore spoken. 
The intention and even the nature of our texts go far beyond what a historical-critical 
method succeeds in extracting from them. But how do we know this? A certain kind 
of exegesis governed by apologetical pretexts (which is not our case) has sought to 
convince us that the texts themselves bear witness to their own intention and nature. 
But if the text validates itself, we fall into a vicious circle and the testimony is not 
valid. The pretext can never serve as foundation: it would not be reliable. The text 
itself must therefore be founded elsewhere. But the general acknowledgment of the 
hermeneutic circle (according to which we need a particular precomprehension) 
cannot satisfy us since we are already familiar with other kinds of precomprehen- 
sion that are of equal value and that challenge our interpretations. In brief, we need 
something different, something that precedes all the scriptural texts.” 


28 This study does not intend to be a repudiation of biblical criticism. However, although 
we must become familiar with Christian exegesis, it is also necessary to heed the observation 
of Soares-Prabhu (1981): “For it is precisely this use of an historical method to interpret a 
religious text that explains the failure to reveal the true meaning of the Gospels, while providing 
an infinite amount of information about them. ... A specific method is used to obtain exact 
information for the purpose of interpreting a text that aims at personal transformation. The 
method is inadequate for the intention of the text” (318). 

? At an international congress I asked a well-known exegete how, with his purely 
analytical premises, he explained the fact that he was more interested in Jesus than Socrates 
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In order not to lose the thread of our argument, we shall not pause to deal with 
the “hermeneutic circle” and its complement, the “hermeneutic center” that every 
circle presupposes, nor on that hermeneutical modification that is called “hermetic.” 

It is certain that no book can constitute the ultimate foundation of any faith, 
since it is precisely faith that is needed in order to give the book the value of witness. 
Ic will be said chat the book does not mean Scripture but what Scripture says. In 
that case, we must ask: Who tells us what Scripture really says? The teachers, many 
traditions answer. But how do they know it? And how are we to recognize the 
genuine teachers? 

'Aváykn otivat, the Greeks would say, “It is necessary to stop; to find a foun- 
dation, which in fact is the Word: “God was the Word” (Jn 1:11), as is said in many 
traditions. On this point, incidentally, Vedic exegesis could be helpful. The Vedas, 
in fact, constitute the primordial word. There is no one to tell us the meaning of the 
primordial words because we would then have to use other words or signs ad infi- 
nitum. This is the meaning of the traditional apauruseyatva. That is why mimamsa 
is considered atheistic. The word is primordial: “In the beginning is the Word. The 
Word was with [i.e., "near"] him” (TMB XX.14.2). “The Word is brahman” (BU 
1.3.21). The Palestinian Targum also renders Genesis 1:1 with an almost Trinitarian 
phrase: “From the beginning, the »émra [word] of YH WH created and finished 
the heavens and the earth with wisdom.” 

But this word, vac, this logos, mémra, must be listened to: “Faith comes from 
hearing” (Rom 10:17). This hearing entails a reception in the heart and mind that 
assimilates the word. Such a listening to the word unleashes experience, the experi- 
ence of faith. Let us not forget that the Word is the ecstasy of Silence. 

We may perhaps simplify this idea by affirming that, although the Word is not 
Scripture, it can act as its vehicle?! The Word is not reducible to Scripture nor even 
to interpretation. This suggests that the “apostolic succession,” to invoke a traditional 
term, is more than a transmission of doctrines. In brief, the pretext is a transmission 
of life. The purpose of studying philosophy, Indic wisdom says, is salvation, libera- 
tion; it is not only the end but likewise the means. We must aspire to liberation 
(mumuksu) and undertake our journey toward it with a conscious and attentive eye. 


or Buddha, or even Copernicus, Hannibal, or Napoleon. The only real answer was “the reason 
of Statc—thar is, the politics or power and its influence.” If we eliminate the personal and 
mystical fact that we find something else in Jesus—which must also pass the test of critical 
reflection—no reason is left for justifying our interest in Jesus more than in any other “hero” 

9 See Klostermaier (1997), who cites Rombach (1991). It is not by chance that Klos- 
termaier derives his “inspiration” from a profound knowledge of Indian traditions that opens 
him to dialogue and interculturality. 

?! As von Balthasar (1961b) puts it, “Die Schrift [ist] nicht das Wort, sondern das Zeugnis 
des Geistes vom Wort" (Scripture is not the word but, rather, the testimony that the Spirit 
gives the word) (1:28). 
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Three Anthropologies 


Let me ask our question again. About two thousand years ago there was a 
man who, in comparison with other great figures of history, was not particularly 
extraordinary. He was an honest and just man who did not let Himself be dragged 
into any extreme position, either political or religious. Nevertheless, this man died 
young because He outraged those who held power because of His inflexible attitude 
against hypocrisy and His transgression of the religious laws of His people. Finally, 
He was condemned to death. 

In the two millennia that have passed since His death—or, as many prefer to 
say, His resurrection—He has inspired millions of people, has been a central refer- 
ence point, and has affected the course of history as no one else. He did not write 
a single word, but only spoke and acted, and a handful of simple men and women 
gathered in His memory to commemorate His death and life. What did this man 
think of Himself? Is it not perhaps blasphemous to dare to enter into a person’s 
most intimate sanctuary? Yet if He has been the central symbol for so many people 
of so many different backgrounds for so long a time, we should have the right to ask 
why, and to seek to penetrate His mystery.’ For this reason, we must ask ourselves 
who this man is. 

If Jesus Christ signifies something for the Christian tradition, it is because, in one 
way or another, Christians sense (Jn 6:68) that He spoke “words of eternal life,” and 
did not simply make correct assertions about the state of the world. It is therefore 
imperative for us to understand the man. 

“What do the people say of ‘me’?” Jesus asked. Note that if we translate the 
Greek original literally, we avoid the ungrammatical “I” (Lk 9:18; see Mk 8:27 and 
Mtr 16:15). 

Before the predicates of the famous response of Peter (“Messiah,’ “Son of God") 
we find the genuine subject—ov, “you” (“You are . ..”). We need to open our eyes 
and ears to the mystery of the “thou.” He asks about his “me,” and the response 
says, “Thou.” 

To be understood, this "thou" requires a vision of the man. Let us approach the 
problem in the light of a threefold anthropological paradigm: Man as individual, 
Man as person, Man as image of the divine—even if this threefold distinction is 
not the only one possible. 

Above all, we shall describe Jesus within the modern individualistic framework. 
Second, we shall offer some reflections within a wider Western thought structure. 
Third, we shall mention the Indian reception of this problem, one that recovers, it 
seems to me, a vision that is in wide agreement with the original Christian intuition. 


32 [tis not surprising that Adolf von Harnack, a theologian whom many keep at a distance, 
wrote that “the important thing is not to evoke in ourselves the same sentiments as Christ 
bur, rather, to grasp Christ himself” (quoted in Kuschel 1990, I, 2, 2). 
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The Individualistic Approach 


That Jesus was a historical person is undeniable, even though some passages in 
Scripture and some traditions refer to Christ as a generic man, a second Adam in 
whom the whole of human nature is assumed.” But what is an individual—an isolated 
substance? Today’s dominant culture, especially that of Western origin, presents Man 
as an individual entity. Since individualism is one of the most profoundly rooted 
myths in contemporary consciousness, it is extremely difficult to challenge. In some 
cultural backgrounds, individualism has become taboo. 

Within the ambit of an individualistic anthropology we find a unique access 
to the holy of holies, to the mystery of individuality: although we cannot cross the 
threshold, we can surely observe the traces that the person in question leaves when 
he breaks out of his atomistic monad. These traces are discovered by an inevitable 
though inseparable threefold mediation: What do these traces in se and per se reveal 
about this person? How do these traces present themselves where they are found? 
And what kind of form do they assume if they are examined through our personal 
lenses? We consider then 


a. The words and works of the individual as indices of the person himself. 

b. Words and works that are said and done within a concrete context (which 
confer meaning and value on them). 

c. Our interpretation of the above by means of our particular vision, which 
in turn is influenced by a series of propositions without which we cannot 
confront the investigations of the traces. 


Here we confront three obstacles that must be overcome. These formidable dragons 
defend the intimate castle of private individuality—or, as individualists will say, “the 
sacred nature of Man.” 

The prospect does not seem very promising. The traces, which the Latins called 
vestigia, are ambiguous and ambivalent, as their immense variety indicates. The 
traces are not the image. In order to recognize something as image, it is necessary in 
a certain way to “know” the original, although the original remains enclosed within 
the fortress of its individuality. We can therefore readily understand the desire to 
conquer this fortress. The undertaking, however, is formidable. 

Even if we should succeed in lowering the drawbridge that gives access to the castle 
of individuality, nobody would believe us unless we are able to present credentials 
that can be verified only if we prove we have penetrated to the heart of that castle. 


9 Eckhart offers an example ofa discussion that was very much alive in his time: “Deus 
verbum assumpsit naturam, non personam bominis" (God the Word assumed the nature, not 
the person of men [Ir Johannem, LW III $289]), and immediately adds, “Natura est nobis 
omnibus aequaliter communis cum Christo univoce" (Nature is equally common as an univocal 
form, between all of us and Christ). 
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Such credibility can be guaranteed, however, by the moral and intellectual quali- 
ties of the witness, as a Christian “apologetic” has amply demonstrated and Indic 
philosophy has studied in a thematic way." 

But something more is required. It is necessary that we understand in some way 
the language of the testimony, that it speak to us in a human tongue. To continue 
my analogy, the castle cannot remain the private property of any individual but 
should be accessible to all of us as well, so that we may “verify” the testimony. In 
short, our hearts must burn with the same fire (see Lk 24:32), or confess that we 
believe “because we ourselves have heard and understand” (Jn 4:42). It is only within 
ourselves that we can meet—and perhaps understand—the mystery of someone 
else's identity.” Even if we should succeed in lowering the drawbridge that allows 
us access to the castle of individuality, I can know the identity of another only as I 
share his identity.” Everything else is nothing but bureaucratic identification, not 
true identity, as we shall see again in part 3 of this book. 

Identification consists in placing the other within a system of coordinates in 
order to avoid confusion with any other being. Every being is thus defined in a 
univocal way. In our case we could define Jesus of Nazareth as the Jew, the son of 
Mary, born most probably in Bethlehem in 4 BC, who, after a few years of activity 
in His own country, died on a Roman cross in Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate. Such 
identification at least leaves no doubt about whom we are talking. But are we sure we 
have succeeded in reaching that individual’s identity? Have we succeeded in really 
knowing Him? Have we penetrated His personal intimacy, His self-consciousness, 
what He really thinks of Himself? Identification is not identity. In order to approach 
someone's identity, we must appeal to another type of approach that goes above and 
beyond the first. We need a knowledge impregnated with love; otherwise we touch 
no more than the what and not the who of the person. 

In phenomenological terms, love is a nondualistic experience.’ This is the reason 
why it is only with great difficulty that love enters into any Husserlian noéma (under- 
standing). Love is neither equality nor otherness, neither one nor two. Love requires 
differentiation without separation; it is a “going” toward "the other” that rebounds 
in a genuine "entering" into oneself by accepting the other within one's bosom. 

Without love we may be capable of "identifying" an object to a certain extent, 
of localizing it, of describing its aspects and foreseeing its behavior. This is so-called 
scientific knowledge— which is not knowledge in the classical sense. In our case, 


* Consider the category of the "trustworthy witness,” so widely studied and discussed 
in Indic philosophy. 

35 See two important theological works on which we cannot comment here: Chatterjee 
(1963) asserts that without the previous condition of intersubjectivity "there can be neither 
the concept of ‘my’ self nor of the ‘other’ self” (217); Ricoeur (1990) distinguishes between 
identité-idem ("same" or gleich) and identite-ipse ("self" or Selbst) (13 and passim). 

36 See Panikkar (1977). 

37 See Panikkar (1972b; 1972c). 

38 See Panikkar (1983), 277-89. 
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however, we aim not at an identification of the object but at knowledge of a “thou” 
who is himself a knowing subject. In order to accomplish this end, I must know 
myself in such a way that there is space in me for “the other,” so that the other is 
not only someone "outside" but a certain “other-than-me,’ an “other self " —who 
perhaps, like me, participates in a unique “Self” In any event, in order truly to know 
the "other" the movement must be reciprocal—a meeting must take place. I must 
be loved by the other so that I may be enabled to see him in the mirror in which 
the love of the other has transformed my very self. Christian Scripture says, "If one 
loves God, one is known by God" (1 Cor 8:3); "I will then understand fully in the 
same way in which I am understood" (1 Cor 13:12). 

Virtually all human traditions have insisted on purity of heart as an essential 
requirement for knowledge and for leading an authentic life.” Only a sahrdaya (man 
with heart) is capable of grasping the power of a certain phrase, as Indian poetry 
says.“ Only the pure in heart will be capable of truly seeing the "other; the “others,” 
the “Other,” God. “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” (Mt 5:8). 
This is what John says, too: "And by this we may be sure that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments” (1 Jn 2:3; see vv. 4-14). If our praxis is correct, our theory 
finds the right path. In the same part of his letter John repeats, “I write to you, my 
children, because you have known the Father" (1 Jn 2:13-14). Therefore we, too, 
can know Him. The heart of orthodoxy is orthopraxis. 

But is this really possible? Can we really cross that drawbridge? Can we open the 
innermost chamber of our selves to make room for another "self "? Can the "fusion 
of horizons" that Gadamer speaks of (1972, 289ff.) as indispensable for an authentic 
understanding bring about a fusion of many selves without generating confusion? Or 
must we remain respectably on the threshold of the self-consciousness of others and 
content ourselves, like Job’s friends, with listening and looking? Christian mystics 
have spoken of the necessity of becoming an alter Christus (another Christ). In 
proposing here to arrive at the ipse Christus (Christ Himself), we are encouraged 
by St. Paul's exclamation: "It is no longer I who live [i.e., my ego], but Christ lives 
in me" (Gal 2:20). 

For an individualistic anthropology to dare to enter the "other" and penetrate 
into his intimacy would be a violation of the individual's dignity. 

Once we have banished love from knowledge, the other becomes an object, a 
stranger, a thing. This leads to Sartre's extreme formulation—/ enfer sont les autres— 
or, more benevolently, to considering them as an obstacle or an enemy. To escape 
this difficulty, a distinction is usually made between the aliud (the id) and the 
alter (the “other”). The alter is not another thing but another J. In the face of this 
"other" we enjoy rights and obligations. We must love the neighbor as an “other? 
as another I, not as a thing. To this end we need, above all, to overcome an ethics 


? It should be enough to mention che Upanishadic requirement for studying the sacred 
word; for just onc example, see Sankara, Vivekaciidamani, 16-37. 

4 See Gispert-Sauch (1974), 39, for a brief but important study of biblical exegesis 
from an Indic perspective. 
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of exteriority—a civilization founded on law. Metaphysics becomes irrelevant, and 
ethics its substitute.”! 

For our purposes, then, we must abandon the idea of “knowing” the “other” and 
learn to respect him. Alienation is born as the aliud swallows us up, because we have 
not known how to acknowledge the a/zer with the human face who stands before 
us. We cannot go beyond this; entry is forbidden. 

Loving knowledge, on the other hand, discovers the you, not the other. If Jesus 
is another and not a you for the I who seeks to know him, it is impossible and blas- 
phemous to try to penetrate His feelings, as Paul invites us co do (Ph 2:5). 

A brief critique could say that the problem of the other is not so much that of 
the other as it is of the self, of the ego. In order to appease our bad conscience, which 
is always preoccupied with the ego and not the other, we maintain that the other is 
an other individual for whom we acknowledge the right to have an “I.” 

Here an elementary respect for grammar could help. I cannot say “I” unless I 
refer to myself. What we call an "other I" is, strictly speaking, an abstraction. For me 
he is not an I but a he or a she or an it. Yet I cannot say “you” without abdicating my 
"L^ I cannot call the I of the other “I”—it is not my “I,” it is not another “I.” none 
of them is “I.” The others have their rights (which are not mine); I must love each 
of them as an other myself but not as if he were myself. As the adage we cited above 
puts it, Individuum ineffabile (The individual is ineffable). In that case, everyone 
would then become a competitor against everyone else. 

The old saying that Plautus reported in Asinaria 495 and afterward explained by 
other philosophers has it that homo homini lupus (Man is a wolf to another man) is 
neither simply immoral nor socially pernicious; it is a thought that is erroneous in 
both an anthropological and metaphysical sense. We are not wolves that have evolved, 
even though we may have instincts that are called “animalistic,” inasmuch as when 
we act on them we have in fact lost our humanity. Completely other is the classical 
wisdom that we find in Erasmus without any further comments, homo homini deus 
“Man is God to another man [Adagia 1.1.69)). 

To ask how we can know another individual, therefore, or even dare to penetrate 
the “holy of holies” of another human being’s intimacy, constitutes a false question. 
Or better, there is an inner contradiction between being an individual—indivisum a 
se, ab aliis vero distinctum (an individual undivided from oneself and distinct from 
others)—and knowing another individual as such. I would cease to be the individual 
that I am if I should truly come to know another individual as individual, and vice 
versa. The individual who knows or inserts himself into the other would destroy the 
individuality of the individual known and would then cease to be the individual he is. 
This “knowledge” of the other (which is obviously a “knowledge” without love) destroys 
the other and alienates the knower. We are talking about the true knowledge of another 
I, not of our capacity to predict behavior and control events. We are referring to the 
knowledge that achieves a certain identity with the object known; we are talking not 
about knowledge of so-called inanimate entities but about the knowledge of an “other.” 


*! See the work of Unamuno, Sartre, Lévinas, and Aranguren, among recent moderns. 
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To sum up, what I am saying is that if each of us is no more than an individual, 
it makes no sense to pretend to penetrate another’s ego. 

Until now we have presented the problem in the light of the modern Western 
dogma of individualism. But we are not saying that this notion should be understood 
as asserting that each of us is a windowless monad. After all, we could be monads who 
stand in relation with other individuals, alchough such a relation would be external. 
Since every monad is but a number, the most practical rule would be to respect the 
group that is the most numerous, so that the majority, driven by a desire for peace, 
will dictate a judicial system of behavior. Nothing is higher than an individual 
except a larger number of individuals. We are all enclosed within our own castles; 
the individuum ineffabile is supreme, a little God. The monotheistic God becomes 
fragmented into small Gods. Could this be the origin of democracy? 

This myth does not in fact represent a universal conviction. Even Western 
thought has begun to entertain serious criticism of this interpretation. Each of us, to 
be sure, has an individuality, yet we are more than individual entities. The dominant 
contemporary culture, Western in origin, seems to have exhausted the advantages of 
individualism, and some who belong to this very culture have begun to discover that 
such a position leads to a philosophical solipsism, sociological atomism, a political 
quantification of the human being, and therefore to isolation, to consumerism, and 
to an undeclared war of all against all: Homo homini competitor. 

It is in this climate that we find modern reflection on the humanum, a reflec- 
tion whose most positive achievement consists in the new emphasis on the person 
rather than the individual. 


The Personalist Approach 


Our intention is to share Jesus of Nazareth’s self-consciousness, a particular case 
of the general problem of achieving the “interpenetration of consciousnesses,” as 
suggested in the first part of this book describing the Christophanic experience. Are 
we so certain that every individual consciousness is an unassailable fortress? Will 
not the true cogito (I think) be a cogitamus (We think) and the sum (I am) a sumus 
(We are)? And again: Is it really certain that Being is something dead or that the 
idea of reality as mystical body or dharma-käya is no more than a way of speaking? 
Is not Being rather an activity, an act? Are we really convinced that consciousness 
is just an individual epiphemomenon, a completely private property? 

We are not even sure that the problem of how to know az other has been correctly 
presented. Here we touch on one of the principal philosophical questions of our 
times. One could adduce the example of the subject-object separation at either the 
epistemological or ontological level. Even the vision of the anima mundi, with all its 
related political and ecological consequences, is connected with the same question. 
It is the problem of personalism and an animistic vision of the world.” 


42 i 
The reader may at times hear the echo of a great number of contemporary philoso- 
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We may describe the person as a knot in a web of relations. In such a perspective, 
individuality is no more than the abstract knot cut away from all the threads that 
contribute to make it up. The knot without the thread is nothing, and the threads 
without the knot could not subsist. Knots serve a very practical function; they 
provide effective ways for referring to human activity, from identification cards to 
the human rights of the individual. But a knot is a knot because it is made up of 
threads tied together with other knots by means of a network of threads. Although 
the knots are not unreal, neither are the threads. The network constitutes one great 
whole. However spatial and material this analogy is, it does show that no such thing 
as an individual knot exists and that all knots entail one another while retaining 
their unity. Reality is the net, and the net is relational. 

The analogy also emphasizes another human intuition, Eastern and Western: in 
a certain sense, all other beings are reflected, included, and represented in all other 
beings. Because through all its threads it is in communion with the whole net, every 
knot in a certain way reflects all other knots. Anaxagoras's £v navri návza (all in 
all), Shivaism's sarvam-sarvatmakam, Neoplatonism' speculation, Aristotle's micro- 
cosm/macrocosm, Buddhism’s prazityasamutpáda, Christianity’s (and Anaxagoras's) 
perichöresis, and the mirror (speculum) nature of a certain philosophy, as well as the 
law of karma, the theories concerning the mystical body in so many religions, the 
intellectus agens of Muslim Scholasticism, che Enlightenment’s universal reason, as 
well as modern scientific morphogenetics, magnetic fields, and Gaia theory—all 
seem to suggest a vision of the world that is less individualistic and in which our 
metaphorical castle does not have to be defended from so many dragons.“? 

I have already noted that every cosmovision entails a conscious reception of the 
world or, rather, is the impact that the kosmos, understood as total reality, exercises 
on our conscious being. À vision of the animistic world would consider the nature of 
reality as living, as in a certain sense personal. "Being is personal" could constitute a 
summary formula. The person then would constitute the original level of Being, not 
just a traditional epiphenomenon of reality, a kind of accident of Being. Too often 
ontology discusses Being as if it were an entity without any life or consciousness. An 
equivalent formula would be, “Being is relational.” This second approach understands 


phers. Although I cite some in the bibliography, the list is not complete— Berdyaev, Bergson, 
Blondel, Buber, Bulgakov, Bultmann, Cullmann, Ebner, Gilson, Guardini, Heidegger, Marcel, 
Maritain, Mounier, Nédoncelle, Ortega y Gasset, Rahner, Scheler, Schweitzer, Zubiri. I omit 
some thinkers who are still alive as well as those of earlier times. I do not include Indian 
thinkers here because the problems they deal with are quite different. 

43 Among many witnesses, I cite the following: “The Aristotelian nous is a supra- 
individual faculty, like the Buddha of Indian speculation or the ‘agl of Islamic doctrine. 
This faculty of che Eastern traditions is super-individual, though essentially personal. . . . The 
whole framework of the discussion in the West is derived from the incompleteness of Greek 
metaphysics which limits itself to the individual ego and has never arrived at the profound 
personal suppositum or hypostasis (ätman). The psyche is no substitute for the pneuma, just 
as the Buddhist dtman is no substitute for che Hindu 472" (Mascarenhas [1953], 163). 
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reality as “person,” anthropos, as that irreducible dimension of reality under which 
we experience it. The person is the satpurus \a, the true man—the whole reality, one 
might say, with reference to the purusasitkta of the Rg-veda (X.90, although the 
expression is not used there). 

In contrast to a personalist ontology, this dead ontology of Western individualism 
may be seen as the originating cause of a certain discrediting of metaphysical specula- 
tion. It should be added that the Christian fear of pantheism led the Scholastics to 
effect a radical separation between ens realissimum (God) and ens commune, clearly 
an abstraction. Discussions on "ontologism" should also be mentioned; they reap- 
pear in a different form at a later time: at this level, all problems are interwoven. 

Our question concerns knowledge of the “other.” Can my ego meet, and therefore 
know, an other ego? It is obvious that if “person” means that we are the exclusive 
owners of our own being, Se/bstgebórigkeit/6 it will be impossible to transcend 
individual boundaries. We must respect, even tolerate, one another, but nothing 
more." Intimacy, understood as an unassailable fortress, bears an ultimate status, 
and privacy becomes a virtually supreme value. This sublimation of individuality has 
led to the deleterious notion of God conceived of as the Supreme Individual, the 
Other par excellence, as the One who scrutinizes our innermost self and interferes 
with our identity, as an alienating stranger who dehumanizes us.** 

We have seen how the distinction between the alius and the alter throws a 
certain light on our problem, while leaving the myth of individualism intact. From 
this perspective we can appreciate the extraordinary “progress” in exegesis and the 
demythologization and demystification of evangelical and biblical events. Felix culpa! 


H Nédoncelle (1970), 41-47. Although the title of the first half of the book is “Etre et 
personne; Nédoncelle does not develop the problem mentioned here. 

45 This was the fear of Garrigou-Lagrange, the Dominican who dominated Roman 
Catholic theology for decades, a great expert on mysticism who could not deny that the 
incarnation seemed to obscure the absolute nature of God. “L’acte pur est irregu et irreceptif, 
irreceptus et irreceptivus. S'il était regu dans une puissance, il serait participé et limité, s'il 
recevait une perfection nouvelle, il serait une puissance par rapport à elle, et ne serait plus 
Acte pur” (Pure act is neither received nor receivable. If it were received in a potentiality, 
it would be participated and limited; if it should receive a new perfection, it would be in 
potency with respect to it and would no longer be pure Act [1953, 345]). But we have already 
said that ontological monism leaves no space for the Christian incarnation, despite Aquinas's 
distinguo. “Pure act” cannot be incarnated, since then it would not be pure. 

46 Guardini (1963), 99ff., first published in 1927. 

#7 Ortega y Gasset, Autopresencialidad, would say, echoing St. Thomas, that “the soul 
is present to itself” (est sibi praesens; De veritate, q.x, a.8) as the essence of the person (sui 
ipsius et sui juris, in juridical language). 

** To criticize this image of God is one of the principal objectives of Schoonenberg's 
theology, responding to the atheism of Sartre, Camus, and others. God “does not dehumanize 
us but makes us fully human, and finally, through his Word made man . . . our divinization 
becomes our humanization” (1971). Romano Guardini had already focused on this problem 
ahalf century earlier. 
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Yet the problem of the other that remains is, in substance, the problem of the One. 
Once defined in its incommensurability and imprisoned in its subjective solipsism, 
the individual can either open her windows to meet the other or remain the prisoner 
of her isolation. It is the ultimate problem concerning the human mind, at least since 
the Upanishads: ekam advitiyam (one without a second), and Plato's Ev Kai noAAd 
(the one and the many)—that is, the problem of the seesaw between monism and 
dualism, and the difficulty in understanding that the oscillation is possible because 
a nondualistic fulcrum lies iz between the two extremes.” 

What we want to say is that the great contemporary openings on the alius that 
still operate within the myth of individualism are chiefly dualistic theories; even the 
person is seen by some as a great individual. 

If, in che wake of German idealism, we divide reality into the I and the non-I— 
which simply retranslates the Cartesian dichotomy between res cogitans and res 
extensa—if we begin with the great separation between spirit and matter, we shall 
end in an atomistic vision not only of matter but of spirit as well. From this kind of 
separationist thinking Leibniz draws a philosophical consequence, while modern 
individualism develops its sociological implications. It is clear that the non-I cannot 
merge into the I without destroying it or itself. The principle of noncontradiction 
cannot be dethroned by any dictio. Strictly speaking, the alius does not exist. The 
other does not exist as “other” but as itself. The other exists only for me, for the others. 
The other is not other for itself. It is our egocentric perspective that calls ic an other. 

Reality is not formed by I and non-I. It is not reality that is dialectical; it is 
reason. The thou belongs to reality as well and is neither contradictory nor foreign 
to the I. The thou is neither I nor non-I. Relation is Advaitic. 

The relation I/thou is not dualistic like a relation between two substances, 
between two “things.” The reality I/thou is a relation that constitutes reality 
itself. There is no I without a you, and vice versa. But neither is the relation 
monistic; in that case it would not be real. I and you are neither identical nor 
reducible to I (alone) or you (alone) nor to a higher individual (of a higher 
unity). To discover myself as a thou is to discover the deepest identity in myself, 
neither in the face of "an other" nor within a narcissistic mirror. It is rather 
equivalent to discovering my dynamic ipse, as being myself—sat tvam asi! The 
tvam belongs inseparably to the tat. 

“That thou art”; a thou who responds to the calling of the I that constitutes it 
as a thou, who in turn “allows” the I to be I. The person is the complex of all the 
personal pronouns: a relation. We are aware that the word “person” has a long history 
and translates improperly two fundamental Hellenistic concepts in the elaboration 
of the Trinitarian doctrinal language as prosöpon and hypostasis. We also know that 
discussion regarding the so-called personality of God defended by Abrahamic 


49 We underscore in between with reference to the Buddhist madhyamika, the Indian 
bedhabheda, Buber's Dazwischen (das Zwischenmenschliche), and the in between of the Kyoto 
school. “The kingdom of God is also in between" (£vrög [Lk 17:21]). 
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monotheisms, as well as the “divine impersonality" attributed to Eastern religions, 
rests on misunderstandings on the one side and reciprocal “ignorance” on the other. 
The recent philosophy of personalism also exhibits many nuances. 

In any event, we will use the word “person” to express the second anthropological 
conception. 

The person is neither an individual nor an undifferentiated existence. Precisely 
insofar as it is something ultimate, the person escapes every definition. Person is 
relation because Being is relation. Being is a verb, a communitarian— that is, person- 
alist—action: esse est coesse—et coesse est actus essendi (to be is to-be-together—and 
to-be-together is the act of being).?' A person is a knot that is conscious—that 
possesses a human consciousness—of being a knot, a consciousness that could be 
called self-consciousness or a knowing oneself to be an I. Person is that being that 
says 1. But this I is not the subjectivity of the individual I, who erupts with the Refor- 
mation, even though it traces itself to Augustine and continues up to Kierkegaard 
and our own times.? 

Not only is a person capable of communicating, but the person is communication 
itself. An isolated person, completely individual, is a contradiction in terms. Since 
the person is neither singular nor plural, six persons cannot be killed so as to save 
sixcy: quantification in this case is not applicable. Every person is an end in himself 
or herself; their dignity is inviolable. The political consequences that derive from 
this condition should unsettle the various contemporary systems. "Human rights” 
are the rights of Man, not of the individual; Man is a person. 

Insofar as human knowledge is personal, it engages the whole—the whole of us 
and the world—even if imperfectly: it must therefore be distinguished from mere 
calculation. To know is to participate in the known and thus widen the reality of 
being a person. The constitutive nature of the person, we would like to stress, is to 
be in relation, and thus capable of knowing. But a person is not only capable of 
communicating; he is communion itself. I am person insofar as I am communion. 
Communion is not possession, nor does it mean that other beings (objects or other 
subjects) belong to me. It is not a question of either the property of objects or 
domination over subjects. Communion means the belonging (one to the “other”) 
as subjects, not simply as objects of a higher subject. Communion does not mean 
that one possesses a you (or a you an I), but that both belong to one another, that 
one does not exist without the other, and vice versa. Neither is the I prior to the you 
nor the you to the I. The relationship is not causal because their being is a coesse, a 
Mitsein. Ser es estar (juntos)—Being is a being (together). 


5 See Pavan and Milano (1987) for an illuminating study of the contemporary theologic- 
philosophical problem. 

*! This leaves open one of the most fundamental intercultural problems. Is the category 
of “Being” the most suitable for expressing “reality”? The discussion is inextricably bound to 
language, and there are languages that lack the concept of being. 

5 See Milano (1987), 68, who cites Maritain and Moltmann. 
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This implies that I cannot know another subject if I treat her as if she were an 
object. I can, in this case, identify her but cannot discover her identity. “Nobody can 
say that Jesus is Lord if not in the Holy Spirit” (1 Cor 12:3). This assertion would 
seem rather absurd if “say” meant uttering terms and not really knowing—that is, 
becoming that which one knows. 

It is significant for us to remember that Scholastic philosophy, at least since 
St. Ambrose,’ and probably since St. Justin, believed that any truth that anyone 
asserted originated from the Holy Spirit. Aquinas enjoyed repeating this idea in 
saying, Omne verum a quocumque dicatur, a Spiritu Sancto est (Everything true, by 
whomever it is said, is from the Holy Spirit [Sum. theol. Ia-II, q.109, a.1; In Joannem 
VIII, lect. 6, ecc.). 

The question of Christ's personal consciousness did not constitute a great 
problem after the acceptance of the dogmas proclaimed at the Council of Chalcedon: 
from then on, the person of Christ is the divine person who works through the 
two natures as its “organs.””° On the other hand, with the birth of psychoanalysis, 
the direct impact of modernism, and the more indirect influence of che whole 
Enlightenment mentality, a lively controversy developed toward the beginning of 
the twentieth century with regard to the so-called “I of Christ.”* This was already 
the question at the beginning of the twelfth century,” with the dawn of “Christian 
humanism”: to attribute a human personality to Jesus seemed to deprive Him of 
His divinity. The problem, as often happens, lies in the failure to deepen the prem- 
ises. In order to ensure the unity of Jesus Christ, the first Christian councils agreed 
in declaring that in Christ there was one person alone (the second person of the 
Trinity) and two natures (the human and the divine)—which naturally requires 
two wills so as to safeguard human freedom. The moment that Christ’s humanity 
was emphasized, however, and His autonomy acknowledged (otherwise, He could 
not be considered a man), problems became complicated. If Christ’s I is in fact the 
divine person and at the same time Jesus enjoyed a full human consciousness, how 
could an omniscient divine consciousness coexist with His human consciousness? 
The subtleties of such a theology are fascinating and amusing.’ Nevertheless, we 
shall not enter into them here. 


53 See Ambrose, Glossa Lombardi (PL 191.1651) and Glossa Ordinaria (PL 114.540), 
as well as Ambrosiaster on 1 Cor 12:3 (PL 17.245 and 258b). 

54 See Mouroux (1952) for additional commentaries. 

55 See John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa V1I.15 (PG 94.1060), with which Thomas 
Aquinas agrees. See De veritate q.27, a.4: Humana natura in Christo erat velut quoddam 
organum divinitatis. 

56 See Xiberta (1954); Galtier (1939; 1947; 1954); and Parente (1951; 1952). 

5” Cf. Santiago-Ortero (1970). 

55 See as corollary the theological discussion concerning “Christ’s faith" (Heb 11:2) or 
whether He also had faith. Cf. Kendall and O'Collins (1992). The question concerns whether 
we are representing an objective or subjective genitive—that is, whether we may say that Jesus 
Christ might not have had any faith because He experienced the beatific vision or that He did 
in fact find faith. See also the chapter “Jesus's faith” in Schoonenberg (197 1): “Beliefis an act 
or attitude of the whole person" (146) and is not simply an acknowledgment of abstract truth. 
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It is interesting to note precisely when the question of Christ's human conscious- 
ness became a problem. Within an apersonalistic Scholastic ontology, the question 
was not troublesome. With the birth of individualism, however, and the philosophies 
elaborated since Descartes and Kant, the question became philosophically insoluble. 
If Christ was a human individual, He could not at the same time be a divine one. 
The only response was sola fide. But the intellectual apartheid of such a fides (which 
ironically was called sola) could not last long, and the question became a burning 
one: Who is this Christ? Post-Enlightenment theology displaces the question about 
Jesus from, “Who do the people say is che Son of man?" (Mt 16:13) to “Who do 
you yourself say you are?" 

To sum up: If we are all persons and not individuals, participation in the self- 
consciousness of the other is not impossible, although it does have limits. The I 
understands the other to the extent that the other is a you, and this other becomes 
ever more a you to the extent to which the I knows and loves it. What we are saying 
is related to the ancient disciplina arcani, which the initiate alone could understand 
(as a consequence of participating in the ritual). For the same reason, Christian faith 
was traditionally required of those who began the study of theology. The study of 
the Vedas and of Buddhism also had to be preceded by an initiation that would open 
the way to a certain knowledge, made possible only through love and connaturality. 

Those for whom Jesus Christ has become a you can to a certain extent partici- 
pate in what Christian Scripture calls che Spirit of Christ (Jn 14:26; 16:13) and so 
can possess a certain knowledge of Jesus Christ (see 1 Cor 2:16; 1 Jn 5:20). This 
knowledge contains dangers of its own that should not be ignored, hallucinations 
and pathological fantasies of all sorts. We must also keep its limits in mind: the you 
participates in consciousness in the same way as the I, yet the two remain distinct 
and cannot be reduced to one. The relation is Advaita, a-dualistic. The history of 
mysticism is full of examples of false and unhealthy confusions. The I and the chou 
are not only interdependent but inter-independent, as in the Trinity. We are able to 
know the thou, although we will never completely penetrate an other conscious- 
ness, precisely because each one of us participates in that same consciousness in a 
unique manner. 

This is our problem. I shall now examine a third perspective. 


The Adhyatmic (Pneumatic) Approach 


We desire to know Jesus. At the beginning we said that there was only one door 
for penetrating the innermost recesses of a being: to examine the traces left by His 
words and deeds. This method is legitimate only on two conditions: that we be 
conscious of what we are doing and ask permission for a similar incursion. This 
was the approach of our first type of anthropology, which is dangerously similar to 
a scientific experiment (experimental psychology). 

We also said, in the light of our second perspective, that to force the door is 
out of the question, because personal consciousness is not an enclosed space but a 
common agora, where human beings find their communion only by staying together 
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and interacting. What we therefore need is to share the same ideals and, above all, to 
love, for it is chis chat will allow us to establish a certain communion insofar as we 
already participate in the very personal structure of reality. In a significant sense, this 
second approach is similar to the kind of observation that psychoanalysis practices. 

But there is also a third approach, which consists in sharing not only ideas and 
ideals but Being itself. Scripture and Christian tradition insist that not only do we 
share Christ's very feelings but we are one with Him and transformed in Him. This 
is the way of experience—the mystical method. Mystical experience, of course, can 
eliminate neither reason nor the senses. The oculi fidei, mentis et sensus (the eyes of 
faith, mind, and sense) are interrelated—a kind of integration, I would add, that 
represents an inescapable task for contemporary philosophy. This threefold approach 
must be integrated from an intercultural perspective as well. Our study constitutes 
an endeavor in this direction. 

We deliberately use the adjective adhyatmic, as well as other words taken from 
a culture that has remained to this very day foreign to the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion, because it is not only cultures but religions too that suffer when they remain 
enclosed within themselves. I am not using ädhyätmika in the sense of sänkhya (as 
a third, interior, type of suffering) but in the vedanta sense, that is, “in relation to 
the Self” (dtman), with respect to an integral anthropology in which the real man 
is considered in all his dimensions, as sat-purusa. 

If the first approach is individualistic with respect to the person, the second 
is so in relation to the whole of reality. Man is neither a separate “individual” nor 
a “person” isolated from the rest of the universe, including the divine. Neither is 
humanity a being in itself: the whole of reality is constitutively interconnected. 

By introducing the adjective adhyatmic I wish to give a fresh voice to the tripartite 
anthropology of early Judeo-Christianity as well as ancient Hellenic Christianity.” 
In this sense I could have entitled the present chapter “the pneumatic approach.” 
In fact, the first Christian centuries saw man in intimate relationship with matter 
through his body; in constitutive relation with all living beings (especially other 
people), through the soul; and in a particular bond with the divine world through 
his spirit. 

I introduce this word “spirit” for a second reason as well: to contribute to a 
reevaluation of this tripartite anthropology that has been so forgotten within the 
Christian tradition as to cause the prevalence of the Platonic division between soul 
and body. Perhaps an Indian perspective could serve as an external stimulus to 
deepen this "Pauline" anthropology. In a living tradition nothing is definitive. 


9 See de Lubac (1979), 59-117, for an illuminating study that shows how the Pauline 
intuition of 1 Th 5:23 has been neglected or minimized by many modern theologians. 

© See Daniélou (1961) as an example. 

€ “This anchropology—of the Greck rather than the Latin fathers—has remained very 
foreign to Western thought” (Congar [1958], 312). 

9 Even though we share the defense of this tripartite anthropology, it seems to be an 
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Let us attempt to take a short step in the process of deepening our understanding. 

If we human beings are formed of spirit, soul, and body (nveöna, woxn, 
oðpa—pneuma, psyche,söma—in 1 Th 5:23), we are not just animals, but contain 
within us a spark, a spirit, something else; and it is this chat makes us divinizable 
in a way that is very different from all other beings. The tradition of Vishnu finds 
no difficulty in admitting that an animal is God’s avatara because, as we have said, 
the avatara possesses an exclusively divine reality. “Those who are ignorant do not 
recognize my nature when I assume human form,” says the Gita (LX.11). Thousands 
of pages of Christian Scholasticism debated the question of whether it was possible 
for God to be incarnated in an animal or even a thing, although, apart from lucu- 
brations concerning the de potentia Dei absoluta, such an incarnation would not 
bear the meaning that the incarnation has for Christians. While acknowledging 
divine power to be absolute, St. Thomas clearly states that sola natura humana sit 
assumptibilis (only human nature is assummable [Sum. theol. III, q.4, a.1) because 
the creatura irrationalis non babet congruitiatem (an irrational creature does not 
have “congruency” [with the divine] [ad 3]). However this may be, our interest is 
concentrated on the different conceptions of Man according to which knowledge 
of the other is either possible or impossible. 

We began by asking ourselves how we can know another individual or person. 
Our implicit presupposition was that knowledge is that innermost act of ours 
through which we arrive at knowing others. But what if knowledge did not belong 
to us as a merely private activity—if, on the contrary, it were something in which we 
only participate? In the latter case, knowing would not mean I am conscious that 
my ego knows but that I participate in knowing, that knowing is given to me and 
that I am conscious of it. The first question was concerned with whether *we" can 
know another individual; the second turned on the problem of acknowledging the 
you of our person; the third extends to the problem of knowledge as such—neither 
“objective knowledge" nor that which is merely "formal? but the knowledge that 
"identifies" and therefore saves. 

Commenting on Scripture and expressing a belief common to different tradi- 
tions, Richard of St. Victor writes that love stands at the origin of consciousness 
and that, once we become conscious of something, contemplation springs forth, 
whence knowledge originates. 


exaggeration to say that che “definitive formula of biblical and Christian anthropology" is 
found in this vision of man. See Louis Bouyer, in de Lubac (1979), 70. 

9 Sce Jn 14:21: “He who receives my precepts and follows them loves me; he who loves 
me will be loved by my Father; and I will love and manifest (éugaviow) myself to him.” This 
saying seems to make praxis, and therefore love, preeminent. Richard of St. Victor comments, 
"Ex dilectione itaque manifestatio et ex manifestatione contemplatio et ex contemplatione 
cognitio" (From love springs manifestation, from manifestation contemplation, and from 
contemplation knowledge [De Trinitate, Prologo, PL 196.888C)). Knowledge certainly is 
a "cognitio ad vitam aeternam" (knowledge for eternal life, according to Jn 17:3). Richard's 
text continues: “Sed sicut in fide totius boni inchoatio, sic in cognitione totius boni consummatio 
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Millennia earlier, chis intuition constituted the epitome of many civilizations. 
Know “thy ‘self?’ Greek wisdom said, and the Christian mystical tradition echoed 
this.“ “Know your ‘Self?” the Indic tradition repeats emphatically, meaning the Self 
that is the true Self and not “your” own ego (see Mt 16:24; Lk 9:23). Only when it 
ceases to be your ego will it emerge as the Self that is, indubitably, thy Self. To know 
God and Christ constitutes eternal life, Scripture says (Jn 17:3), emphasizing that 
"intelligence (6t&vota) has been given to us so that we may know the true [God]" (1 
Jn 5:20). Our third question, therefore, impels us to shift knowledge of the "other" 
to knowledge of God. A Spanish saying expresses this idea in poetic form: E/ camino 
más corto pasa por las estrellas (The shortest way [between two persons, two hearts] 
passes through the stars). It is in this sense that I would interpret a cryptic Upani- 
shadic text: “He revealed himself in a threefold way”: sa tredhä atmanam vyakuruta 
(BU 1.2.3). Plato suggests, and Plotinus confirms, that true self-consciousness is one 
and the same as knowledge of God. 

The first question, consequently, does not concern knowledge of the “other” but 
knowledge of our selves. Ko' bam? “Who (am) I?" (Aitareya-upanisad 1.3.11). One 
day a scientist objected to an Eastern sage who showed a certain skepticism with 
regard to technological civilization: “But we Westerners have succeeded in sending 
a man to the moon!" 

“That is true,” the sage conceded, “but you do not know who you have sent!” 
In order to know ourselves, we must know who it is in us that knows. To know the 
who, the Self, the vedanta will say, constitutes realization, salvation. 

Here we face a danger that must be immediately avoided: Gnosticism, under- 
stood as a spirit/matter dualism and rejection of the body as a prison for the spirit. 
If knowledge is no more than epistemic, this presumed salvific knowledge excludes 
the body, and thus the world, and so falls into either a dualism or an idealism that 
denies any reality outside the “idea.” But we have already pointed out that knowledge 
consists in growth of the whole being and that the third eye sees the other dimension 
of the real. The French connaitre, to be born together, succeeds in making the sense 
of “knowing” more immediate. 

This means that self-consciousness does not consist in the knowledge of any object: 
we are subjects, not objects. If we transform Jesus into an object of our knowledge, 
we may indeed reach a certain objective knowledge about an individual named Jesus, 
but we shall not succeed in knowing Jesus, who did not know Himself as object. 
Nor will we share in His self-consciousness. And if a man is characterized by his self- 


atque perfectio" (As every good thing originates in faith, so in knowledge we find the fullness 
and perfection of every good thing [PL 196.889A/B]). 

5 Cf. Haas (1971) fora detailed description of this aphorism. "E caelo descendit, YvG01 
oeavröv (from heaven descended gndthi seauton), Juvenal writes (X1.27), as cited by Erasmus 
(Adagia 1.6.95). 

Discussion continues concerning the relation between yvyvéoxo (gignöskö, "know") and 
yiyvopa (gignomai, “to generate"), words that do not belong to the same hypothetical root. 
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consciousness, we will not have known Him until we share his self-consciousness. 
“You cannot know the knower of consciousness,” says an Indic text (BU IIL.4.2). “In 
what way will the knower be able to be known?” the same text asks (11.4.14). “He, 
the ätman, is not this and is not that... . But in what way will the knower be able 
to be known?” we are asked a little later (IV.5.15). 

The Upanishads assert that if we undertake a search for an object, we shall never 
find it because our object will be split progressively into more objects, and specializa- 
tion will develop endlessly. The Upanishads alert us by asserting that this objective 
knowledge is not “that by which everything is known.” The question then arises: 
“How can it be known?" (BU IL4.14). The answer cannot come from Descartes's 
Regulae nor from any kind of objective method because, even if it is conceded that 
we may succeed in knowing the knower, for that very reason we would not know 
the knower because he would then become the known—known by us. We would 
have reified che subject and thereby transformed it into an object; but our question 
was about the subject. 

There is, however, a way of knowing the knower, to become the knower. This 
becoming is true (salvific) knowledge. Jesus, too, tells His disciples to abandon all 
fear and become what He is: “Be myself, feed on me, remain in me.” 

Tat tvam asi is the ultimate Upanishadic intuition: “This thou art.” Discover 
yourself as a thou, as the one who feels and understands the ahambrahmasmi: "I 
am brahman.” This can be said truly only after we have realized that 477222 (is) 
brahman, so that it is brahman which says that it is (am) brahman, and not my ego. 
The three personal pronouns come into play here; all are necessary for a complete 
realization (of the self). 

Knowledge of the other is not presented here as knowledge of “an other.” It is 
simply knowledge, the knowledge that arises when one becomes what one knows, 
that which one must know: “That is the 4tman in you that is found in every thing,” 
concludes a text already cited (BUIII.4.2). It is no longer a question of invading 
intimacy or objectifying the hypothetical “other.” The “other” has become your 
Self. Has it not been written: “Love your neighbor as your self” (thyself)? This 
is what I was referring to when I criticized a certain kind of epistemology that is 
detached from anthropology (and ontology) and spoke of knowing as a growth in 
being—of our being. 

I am saying what, in one form or other, virtually all mystical schools have under- 
scored. Full knowledge is synonymous with a participation that allows us to achieve 
identity with the known, something that constitutes more than a simple epistemic 
activity. To achieve knowledge of Jesus is not to obtain information about Mary’s 
son, nor even about the meaning of the expression “son of God” (in this respect, 
Harnack was right). To achieve knowledge of Jesus Christ is a mystical act, an act 


& Sec Panikkar (1977), 696ff. 
9 Sce the Archimandrite Sophrony (1978), ch. 2: “One prays for the whole world as 


if it were one’s self.” 
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that constitutes the human spirit’s highest understanding precisely because it means 
knowing the icon of the whole of reality (Col 1:15-20). 

In brief, if we share a human nature, and this nature exhibits an intellectual 
aspect, then consciousness of self is not only knowledge of our respective egos but 
also a participation in knowledge (knowledge of Self—as subjective genitive, that 
is, of the knowing Self). A strictly monotheistic world vision will maintain that this 
consciousness of self is the privilege of a supreme Being and will allow us only an 
asymptotic and analogical cognitive process. In a Trinitarian vision, however, there is 
room for both identity and difference. The other can be known to the extent to which 
it shares the same reality with us, but we shall never lose our unicity, our identity, 
because in the Trinitarian vision, reality is irreducible to an indistinctive unity. In 
this experience, obviously, the other is not an aliud, but the chee in a polar relation 
to the J. “Nobody knows the Son if not the Father; nobody knows the Father if not 
the Son, and those to whom the Son chooses to reveal him” (Mt 11:27). 

We know Him thanks to the illumination that, in the last analysis, “descends from 
the Father of lights” (Jas 1:17). James’s spiritual insight was taken up by a spiritual 
tradition that began with St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure and continues, though 
with notable variations, until the ontologism of the last century. 

We have characterized Man as a self-conscious being, although a total self- 
consciousness is impossible—as Socrates had already noted (Plato, Phaedrus 229e). 
The autos would cease to be autos. And so it is that, once again, we need the Trinity. 
Brahman is brahman, a certain Vedantic system says, but does not know that it is 
brahman. Ir is 16vara, the same as brahman, that knows it is brahman, that recognizes 
itself as brahman. 

In other words, “I cannot be absolutely identical with my self” I cannot find my 
absolute identity, not only because I live in the temporal, which is a constant other- 
ness (the "I am" who says so or thinks it is already an "I was" remembered, or an "I 
shall be" projected), but also because no predicate exists that is capable of saying 
who the subject is without having transformed it into a predicate. Reason tells us 
that I cannot know totally who that I is who says “I am,’ or asks himself, "Who am 
I?" I cannot think by means of an “absolute reflection,’ although perhaps I can be it 
without knowing or thinking it. What meaning does it have, however, if I can neither 
say nor think it? We cannot say that "it cannot be it,’ although we can surely assert 
that I would not be “I,” I would not be an “I am" but an “am” that does not belong to 
me. Yahweh is the only one who can say "I am" —that is, pronounce His own name. 

Hence there is no absolute consciousness of self. The I known is not the I knowing. 
The I knows itself in recognizing the you “equal” to the I. The complete zoësis noéseos 
(Aristotle, Met. XII.9.1074b.33ff.) leads to absolute idealism or solipsism. If the I 
knew itself totally, the I would be pure knowledge without any space for a you. And 
if this Being were real, its knowledge would then be identical with reality. If God 
were this absolute I without a you who knows itself in total identity, Being would 
be completely intelligible and reality pure intelligibility. The unintelligible would 
not be real. That, however, is pure idealism. 
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The egotistic consciousness of the I, on the other hand, is a consciousness of the 
you. These yous manifest an ontological gradation that ranges from a pure conscious- 
ness of the Trinitarian thou to our empirical consciousness of material things. 

But there is more. The “strict” consciousness of the you (subjective genitive) is, 
from the perspective of the you, exhaustive. From the perspective of the I, on the other 
hand, the you is simply the consciousness of the I (objective genitive) that the I has 
of its self as object (of its self-consciousness). But this you leaves an “empty space” 
for the I which “is” not consciousness alone (precisely because there is no absolute 
egotistic consciousness—the I's total self-identity). The I has consciousness of its self 
as a you which, though it is not the I, identifies itself wich the I. This “empty space” 
is che Spirit. Certainly the Logos is “equal” to the Father, the Logos is but the Logos 
of the Father, and the Father is “equal” to the Son He has generated. But precisely 
because there is no absolute egotistic consciousness but only consciousness of the 
thou, the I (whom we call Father) leaves “space” to the Spirit as hiatus, as a space 
berween the Father and the Son. The Spirit represents the Advaita, the nondualism 
between the Father and the Son; hence, they are neither two nor one. 

If only the Father and Son existed in absolute equality, the duality would collapse 
into monism—and there would be no “space” for us. The Spirit obstructs, so to 
speak, the “short circuit.” The Spirit is the dynamism of Life—in which we exist. 

Even from a less metaphysical point of view, we may ask ourselves: Where is our 
true I? Within or without, in contemplation or in activity? Is it che way of entasis 
or ecstasy? In brief, che ädhyätmic approach does not ask, What is Man?—as the 
first approach does. Nor does it ask, Who is Man?—as personalist anthropology 
does. Rather, it asks, Who am I? The first method allows us to ask, What is Jesus? 
The second asks Him, Who are you? The third wishes to penetrate into the Who 
am I? and finds itself bounced back into the Trinitarian perichorésis. 

Let us not lose the thread of our argument. It should be clear by now that our 
enterprise is not a problem to be solved but a life to be lived. 

To sum up, we desire to know the self experience of the man Jesus—that is, co 
speak of the mysticism of Jesus Christ. If He is simply a historical individual who 
lived in Palestine two thousand years ago, we must follow the current exegetical 
method, which will be very useful in tracing the context in which He lived and will 
constitute a needed corrective to prevent us from projecting our hypotheses onto a 
nonexisting background. We must, however, respect the appropriate geographical 
and historical distance: Jesus remains a fascinating and unsettling unknown—a He. 
We may or may not discover that “He is the Way”—a doctrine. 

Ifin our consciousness we discover ourselves to be persons—that is, the polarity 
I-you—the reality of the you will reveal itself (che you itself) ever more and more 


“ See a text of Meister Eckhart on which we will not comment: “In spiritu sancto sunt 
omnia, ut deus non sit in nobis nec nos sumus in deo nisi in spiritu sancto" (All things are in 
the Holy Spirit so that God is neither in us nor we in God, but rather, in the Holy Spirit 
[Sermo IV, Lateinische Werke IV, 25]). l 
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to the extent to which our intimacy becomes illuminated by a loving intellect: Jesus, 
living and mysterious companion—the thou. We may or may not discover that “Thou 
art Truth"—a personal encounter. 

If in the process directed at knowing our selves we should discover the innermost 
Self in which our ego has been transformed—that is, if we should become or realize 
this Self—we would discover in it precisely chat figure toward which our inquiry 
aims: Christ, symbol of that Self with whom—perhaps without that Jesus—we 
would not have dared identify ourselves, the J. We may or may not discover that 
“Thou art Life" —a mystical experience. 

The three negations—“or may not"— constitute neither an anticlimax nor the 
expression of a personal fear. They fulfill a threefold function. First, these consider- 
ations do not offer an apodictic conclusion. They are not syllogisms: there remains 
room for freedom. Second, this reading is not the only possible one: there is room 
for other interpretations. Third, despite all our good will, chis study may have gone 
astray. There is an opening for corrections. 

This long meditation tells us that not only are the three methods legitimate but 
that they are also relative to their respective visions of che world. Once we become 
conscious of this pluralism, we can attempt to show how the three methods comple- 
ment one another. 


Existential Inquiry 
The Status Quaestionis 


In a discussion such as ours the inquirer is involved not just marginally but in 
depth. The problem seizes us completely. This vital interest, however, does not imply 
that we must defend any particular “party line.” Our inquiry is directed at nothing 
other chan what we experience as true: “It is by experience that men arrive at science 
and art." The expressions of our experience are not infallible, however, and must 
therefore remain open to criticism and dialogue. 

Our involvement is total inasmuch as we are raising in a critical way the question 
of the ultimate meaning of life,” a question that is the homeo-morphic equivalent 
to the problem concerning the identity of Jesus Christ. We ask who Jesus Christ is 
and expect an answer that will reveal to us much more than the pure biographical 
data concerning a given individual. Who Akbar or Montezuma might be is surely 


9 See Aristotle, Mer. I.1.981a: anoßaiveı 8 żniothun kai téxvn 61a ths Eunetpiac 
totç avOpunoıg (Hominibus autem scientia et ars per experientiam evenit). 

70 As Bellet (1990) says, “Christ seems to escape every attempt at neutrality and hence 
objectivity. ... He is, in a certain way, the never-ending total of all the interpretations or 
perceptions of Christ that mankind is capable of crafting” (23). The entire book should be 
read as a “Fifth gospel thar rests on texts but with a support that does not act as a support 
because the word is always granted its necessary freedom” (60). 
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an important question, but we do not relate them directly to the ultimate purpose 
of life, as we do with the drive that sustains the question concerning Jesus Christ. 
Although the answer may be disillusioning or different from what we had expected, 
the question is charged with that expectation, one that entails no preconception, 
however, because the question is critical and we must be prepared for any answer. 
If one asks why an inquiry about Akbar or Montezuma could not have produced 
the same impact as an inquiry about Jesus, the answer is that it could have done so, 
but in fact has not. Christian imperialism? Possibly, and in fact this has frequently 
been the case. The question is legitimate and also realistic. We must, however, call 
attention to three cautions. 

First, to raise questions about any person whatsoever ultimately becomes an 
inquiry into the mystery of Man and reality. In this respect, an inquiry about Jesus 
is but one example of the inquiry into the mystery of a person. In fact, from Homer 
to Einstein, from Caesar to Mao, there have been many icons of this kind: Jesus is 
only one of these—central for some, irrelevant for others. 

Second, it is a fact that the historical relevance in time, space, and events (with 
respect to good and evil) of Jesus Christ's impact on human life is, if not unique, 
surely quite exceptional. Besides, in the overall climate of Western culture, Christian 
or not, history bears its own importance. The essential role of history is probably a 
pre-Christian idea that owes much to the Semitic mentality, but Christians, as quali- 
fied heirs of the Abrahamic tradition, have elaborated a complete Heilsgeschichte 
that maintains that history culminates in a “history of salvation.” In any event, due 
in great part to how this Jesus Christ has been interpreted, history has become 
the principle for judging reality and includes the Western method of calculating 
time. In this sense, the question concerning Jesus Christ differs from the one about 
Asoka—to cite another famous name. It is necessary to remember, however, that the 
importance of the historical Christ, dependent as it is on the central role of history, 
is not the same as the importance of Christ for the peoples of the world who do not 
live in the myth of history. 

Third, if the question about Jesus originates from a legitimate curiosity about this 
person, it does not differ from the one about Asoka, although the question about 
Christ carries much greater weight insofar as the claim that Christ is the Savior does 
not permit neutrality: indifference itself already constitutes a position (Mt 12:30). 

It should be clear that the question about Jesus is important for our life. Although 
we cannot abandon our prejudices completely, we should be conscious of them and 
ready to eliminate them should they become an obstacle to the discovery of truth. 
It is undeniable, however, that the interest of many readers in the mystical experi- 
ence of the man of Galilee is due not to a simple curiosity about a certain individual 
(unique as each person is) but to the fact that this man involves us (and many others) 
in a special way. We suppose or believe that His experience is of capital—not to say 
unique—importance for most of humanity. It is not a question of mere curiosity. 

I have already said that personal involvement does not imply a commitment to 
defend a priori any particular opinion or attitude. We may remain disappointed or 
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abandon Jesus, either because He does not offer us any “words of eternal life” or 
because the very expression “eternal life” has lost all meaning, or even seems to us 
to be an outright lie. Nevertheless, the question concerning Jesus Christ’s identity 
claims to be an ultimate question. We ask ourselves who such a being might be 
because He has exercised a considerable impact on the history of human life on earth 
and still holds a central meaning for many. We should therefore examine critically 
whether these expectations are justified; to ignore them would not do justice to the 
question itself, which, for some, is charged with twenty centuries of history. The 
context of such a long history is important—although for the Jews it is a question 
of four millennia (Abraham), and for still others it embraces the entire context of 
human history since the beginning of the universe (sänatana dharma, and so forth). 
The questions about Jesus are certainly no small matter—nor are those about the 
Buddha, Durga, Viracocha, or Krishna. To the question of Jesus as to who men say 
He is corresponds our question as to what Jesus says Man is. 

This consciousness makes it impossible to neglect any methodological refer- 
ence to the person who poses the question. We can neither deny nor repress our 
convictions, which implies that our approach can be a synthesis of three methods 
insofar as we grant each of them a certain validity. Our study does not renounce 
form criticism, historical criticism, the knowledge of canonical and apocryphal texts, 
orthodox and heterodoxical interpretations, nor does it adopt the “epistemology 
of the hunter" —that is, of those inquirers who imagine that they are immune from 
any presuppositions and shoot at whatever moves. Neither does our study proceed 
in a pietistic way nor start from a sentimental vision of Jesus—nor from a unilateral 
evaluation of history. Christian history is not free of contradictions. 

The question about Jesus is neither pure speculation nor an abstract theologoumenon. 
If a Christian is a person who has been baptized and received the Eucharist, this 
should signify that she has met Christ personally, even though this experience 
has usually not reached its fullness (Mt 13:3ff.). The authentic Christian is not so 
much the follower of an ideology or a person who believes in the beliefs of others as 
one who has experienced the reality of Christ.” Without this personal encounter, 
everything remains nothing more than superstructure. Let us not forget that the 
grace of Christ is Christ Himself and that the opus operatum (i.e., [as a result of the 
sacramental] “work having been performed”) of Catholic theology is not magic but 
opus operantis Christi (i.e., [as a result] “of Christ performing the work”). 

This meeting is and remains pure imagination or a mere convergence of ideas or 
ideals unless it is above all a meeting of persons, a meeting in the innermost center 
of our existence, a meeting that embraces our whole being. Many mystics define it 
as a falling in love, others as an actual touching. All this would remain an illusion, 
however, unless this meeting could actually take place; otherwise, Christ remains 
no more than a figure of the past or a construction of our imagination or, in the 


7! See Frei (1975) for an analysis of this presence of Christ in a postmodernist and post- 
deconstructionist analysis of how a person becomes “present” in the consciousness of another. 
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best of cases, the memory of someone who no longer is. The meeting is not with 
the “Messiah” or any other attribute but with the “thou” of this ineffable mystery 
that Christians call Christ. 

In short, this meeting is possible if the communication and communion unfold 
within the innermost center of our being: the person. Perhaps the very idea we have 
of “person” is such because we ourselves have experienced this personal encounter. 
In any case, this meeting is personal because the person does in fact constitute this 
kind of relation. An isolated individual (if such existed) would not be a person. 
The person is our innermost, most mysterious reality, incommunicable because she 
is already communion. The individual is the unknown who is encountered on the 
street; the person is someone who is received in our heart. 

It is crucial to make my thought as precise as possible, in order to avoid a pietistic 
or sentimental interpretation, as well as a cerebral or rational one. It is not a ques- 
tion of meeting someone in the way we encounter a friend; this would be a product 
of pure imagination, since Jesus lived twenty centuries ago. Nor is it a question of 
meeting my own inwardness or my ego, although this might in fact entail a concrete 
discovery. Perhaps the word “encounter” does not express the idea adequately. Once 
again, it is not a question of dualism. Christ is not only the friend or the spouse, 
though human language is virtually compelled to draw on such metaphors. Christ 
is not an other. Nor is it a question of monism—I am not Christ. We are neither 
one nor two. This is the nondual relation of the person, the experience of Advaita 
that we tried to describe earlier. 

At this point I must apply the theory of pisteuma to myself. It is not possible to 
speak of this matter in the third person. I cannot, for example, explain the meaning 
of Durga unless I myself reach the pisteuma of the believer (in Durga), which may 
differ from the zoéma of the nonbeliever. Likewise, I will not be able to furnish an 
adequate description of Jesus Christ if put my faith in this symbol into parentheses 
(epoché). In confessing my belief I will avoid every possible absolutization—as those 
who believe in reason are often inclined to do when they speak of “pure” reason. 
I shall constantly remember that this is my belief but I cannot set it aside. The 
methodological doubt about truth and certitude already implies an ontological 
fracture that provokes the doubt. The methodological doubt appears along with 
the pretension that something exists that is absolutely indubitable, while in fact we 
cannot pretend not to believe that which we do believe, and vice versa. The critical 
imperative is the relativization of the pisteuma. 


Personal Experience 


Having said all this, we must now take the final step. It is no longer a question 
ofan intellectual exercise nor of an act of will but of an empirical and existential 
plunge into the abyss of reality, into what Paul defines as the depths, the abyss 


of divinity (Rom 8:39; Ep 3:18; 1 Cor 2:9-10). It isa question of the Christian 
mystical experience. 
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Christ’s experience was His personal experience. I can receive it only in my own 
personal experience, the experience of my own identity. As I seek to express it, I will 
perhaps undergo the influence of what I have learned and use a Christian vocabulary 
or that of Jesus Christ Himself—and for this reason I will give the impression of 
reporting His experience rather than my own. 

On the one hand, meditation on His words and actions may give form to my 
experience or provide a framework in which to express it; on the other hand, the 
personal experience of my own identity may have found for itself in the example of 
Jesus Christ an image and perhaps even a model. 

One could say, echoing what Newton once wrote, Hypotheses non fingo (I do 
not fashion hypotheses). To this, inspired by Gadamer, one could add, neither will 
I fashion Erfahrungsverschmelzungen (fusion of experiences).”* Having recognized 
this inextricable relation and setting aside for the moment the question of whether I 
would be capable of expressing my personal experience even in a different language, 
or whether other traditions have given form to it, I shall try to describe it as a herme- 
neutical suggestion for understanding the experience of Christ. 


As I awaken to reality, or simply to consciousness, I find in myself a desire 
to know all things, though I discover them as veils. Those veils reveal to 
me their apparent form while at the same time they conceal what they 
are. Since I do not find their “essence,” I turn to my inner self. I begin the 
conscious pilgrimage to the center of my being but even here I do not find 
any foundation or any refuge, neither in myself nor in anything present to 
my consciousness. I cannot identify myself with my body or my mind or with 
what I am today, was yesterday, or will be tomorrow. I experience myself as 
alive, below or beyond or simply different from anything of which I might 
be conscious. My foundation seems simply to be an abyss, an Abgrund (or, 
even, Ungrund). I neither find nor discover myself. But is it precisely this 
“myself” that asks, Who (am) I? Ko'bam? 

Reason tells me that, since I do not come from my self, I must come 
from some other source. To conclude that I am a “creature” may be logical 
and legitimate, but it does not constitute an experience. My experience is 
simpler; I find it in myself. What I experience is contingency and this experi- 
ence is neither that of the “sinner” launched into the world nor that of the 
“just” called by heaven. The experience of contingency is tangential (as the 
word suggests), neither immanent nor transcendent. That which touches 
me tangentially (tangere), that makes me touch (cum-tangere) is neither 
transcendence (untouchable) nor immanence—which cannot be touched 
either. We can experience neither transcendence, “No one has seen God” (Jn 
1:18), nor immanence. There is no space to have such experience. 


7? As we have noted above, Gadamer (1972), 289 and passim, speaks of the act of 
understanding as a “fusion of horizons.” 
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In the experience of contingency I discover the tangential touch between 
immanence and transcendence. Touch requires that somebody touch some- 
thing, but in the touch itself we find neither duality nor unity; we find instead 
a nondual union—Advaita. In the experience of contingency I do not expe- 
rience myself as “creation” (of somebody else) because I rouch the infinite, 
nor do I experience myself as the “creator” (of myself) because this touch 
is actualized in a point that has no dimensions. I realize that I participate, 
that I am an integral part of that very flux we call reality, although the word 
“participate” does not express the experience adequately. 

What I truly am cannot be something that I am not. I am neither matter 
nor spirit, neither devil nor angel, neither earth nor heaven, neither World 
nor God. I am the point of the tangent in which those two poles meet: I stand 
in between. Everything that J have, I have received—from parents, ances- 
tors, culture, earth, from an evolutionary past, karma, God, or anything else 
whatsoever. What I have may be called creature but what I am is certainly not 
identical with what I have. The me I have, and with it I have everything else. 
The JI do not have, (that) I am. What I am is neither creature nor creator. 
Ido not know what I am. I know that, although limited, I have already in 
some way transcended the limits: consciousness that I am finite shows me the 
infinite. I am neither finite because I know I am such, nor infinite because 
I am conscious that I am finite. 


I must admit that perhaps I would not have thought of asking myself, “Who am I?" 
unless others had urged me to do so—and thereby incited me to search for an answer. 


Ever since I was young I heard it said that it was God who created “me,” but 
since then, though I was in no position to explain this until later, I had the 
experience that this “me” was not really I. Yes, I do have a “me” but I am 
not identical with that me. “My” I seems to be found beyond that “me.” But 
about this “I,” which in a certain sense is inseparable from my “me,” I can say 
nothing—except, perhaps, that though it does “remain” me, it is not me, as 
one Eastern text among others seems to confirm: 


All beings subsist in me, 
but I do not subsist in them, 


nor even do beings subsist in me. 
BG IX.4-5”° 


® Zachner translates this, “And (yet) contingent beings do not subsist in me.” S. Piano 
renders it, “Nor are beings in me.” Here is the meaning of contingency: to subsist and not 
subsist; to be and not to be; a touch that does not touch, detached (äsaktam; BG XI11.14). 
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I felt responsible for everything that the “me” did but not completely 
responsible for everything that it was (or is). Everything has been given to 
“me”—my ideas, my ability to achieve intelligibility, along with time, space, 
birth, inclinations, and so on. No scientific answer is exhaustive. Everything 
may be the fruit of the global evolution of the human species that has arrived 
at me, but nothing achieves or discovers the I. The I is not “me” even if the 
« » L . 

me" uses, abuses, and at times usurps the I. I have long meditated on a 


passage in the Rg-veda 1.164.37: 


What I am I do not know. 

I roam around alone, under the weight of the mind. 
When the Firstborn of Truth reaches me 

it has been granted me to participate in that same Word. 


We are confronted with a paradox. The more my “me” acts, so much less is the 
I active; and the more the I is active, so much less does the “me” intervene. The 
explanation seems obvious: I cannot say or know who I am inasmuch as the variety 
of predicates possible cannot be identified as such with the subject. My conscious- 
ness of self cannot be completely objectified. The I is prior and higher than knowing 
who or what I am. In brief: 


I have succeeded in experiencing the "me" as the you of the I. The I moves 
me as a you, the you is the agora, the ksetra, the field of che I. My task was to 
listen more than to speak. I was also able to notice that my so-called prayer 
was a letting myself be guided more than a request for help, an answer or 
response to a solicitation to which I was subject more than a request addressed 
to another. To call God a thou, it seemed to me, with all due respect, was not 
very convincing—and also egocentric. God is the I, if anything, and "I" the 
you. Yet, in moments of difficulty, suffering, and testing in my life, I was led 
spontaneously to invoke thee, Father, Divinity—and even more frequently, 
Christ, my Istadevata.”* 

Later the roles seem to have been inverted—the interior intimo meo of 
Augustine, Ibn Arabi, Thomas, Eckhart, Calvin, the Upanishads and many 
others began to become real. My small / was neither relevant nor ultimate. 


7^ Istadevata is not the deity we have chosen or arbitrarily preferred; it is rather the icon 
of the deity that allows everyone an intimate and personal relation while knowing that it is 
only an icon. The istadevata is that form of the divine that corresponds most closely to our 
culture, idiosyncrasy, and personal circumstances; it is che concrete name we find to express 
our experience of this ultimate Mystery that many call God. In Egyptian religion the notion 
of netjar existed in the same sense—that is, the God (a God, the Supreme God, "my" God) 
with whom I feel directly related. The istadevatä is neither objective nor subjective; it is 
relational. The “my God" of a sincere prayer is truly “my God.” 

75 “Ty autem eras interior intimo meo et superior summo meo" (And you were more deeply 
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We find an echo in Paul's scriptural sentence: "It is not my ‘me’ that counts: 
I do not consider my life precious for me” (Ac 20:24). The I was becoming 
elusive while a more real self appeared that was neither my ego nor a divine 
I. My true self could be neither a simple rational animal nor a divine being. 
A mesités (mediator [1 Tim 2:5]) was emerging within, a mediator (not 
an intermediary) between the infinite (whose traditional name is God, 
transcendence, the absolute I) and my ego, my “me.” Naturally, what came 
to my mind were all the texts that describe Christ's dwelling in che deepest 
center of our being, as well as similar affirmations that a great many spiritual 
masters of other traditions have made. 


I could also personally relive the four adverbs of the Council of Chalcedon,” 
the theanthropy of Bulgakov and the zheösis of many church fathers. Is this not 
perhaps the experience of divine immanence? It could also be called the Advaita 
experience. The mediator mentioned is the anthropos Jesus Christ—as the second 
Adam in which human nature as a whole is represented (1 Cor 15:22 and Denz. 
624). Perhaps I was discovering myself simply as Man. 


I experienced the "inner energy,’ the "grace; the “power” that was my most 
innermost self, and which made me do things that are otherwise inexplicable 
(though psychology can always intervene by offering two-dimensional 
explanations). I was discovering Christ. 

But I speak of “memory” and already concede too much to “interpretation.” 


“Thinking to myself I no longer say I, nor do I say you when I think of another, 
wrote Yunus Emré, a Turkish dervish of the fourteenth century.” “My I is God, I do 
not know others outside of my very God,” St. Catherine of Genoa wrote (Vita, XIV).”8 

Ifa simple man like me (and many others) is able to live such experiences, it 
becomes easier to believe that the “man Jesus Christ” could have lived them, in a 
much higher manner. One recalls Thomas Aquinas’s dictum, Omnis cognitio est per 
aliquam similitudinem (All knowledge occurs through a certain likeness [Sum. theol. 
I, q.14, a.11, ad 3). Aristotle and Kant affirm the same idea. 

To sum up: Where there is a more or less objective rational "arena" in which 
various forms of rationality may be found, a meeting place also exists between the 
different experiences, which can only be the agora of the same experience. If I am to 
enter into contact with the experience of Jesus, the meeting must take place within 
the sphere of a common experience—minutis minuendis. 


in me than my innermost part, and higher than my highest part), writes Augustine in the 
Confessions 111.6.11. See Panikkar (1966), 248ff., for other texts. 

75 "The human relation with the divine, even without hypostatic union, is qualified by 
four adverbs: inconfuse, immutabiliter, indivise, inseparabiliter. 

7” Vannucci (1978), 149. 

78 Panikkar (1966), 249. 
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The Search for Credibility 


What we have said had to be clarified from the very beginning because it justi- 
fies and relativizes our selection of texts? We could defend this by asserting that 
Christian tradition has retained such texts as central. But again, this understanding 
of tradition depends on a choice, even if it follows that of the idea of the ecclesia 
magna, which has become a standard historical narrative. We are sufficiently aware 
of obscure historical aspects and of the machinations of this church, such that they 
weaken this standard narrative. The texts that we shall cite are not, of course, the 
only ones that could be selected, but they do allow us to furnish a certain picture 
of the mystical experience “the man Jesus Christ” might have had. 

My comments may still be valid even if the historical Jesus did not pronounce 
the words cited literally, or were not the second person of the Trinity. In any case, I 
maintain that He is a prototype of the human condition. It should be clear, at this 
point, that if I speak of an experience and meeting with Christ, it is not a question 
of evoking or imagining the past but rather of a meeting with someone alive. 

In saying this, we do not intend to ignore the achievements of exegetical analysis 
or the context of traditional orthodoxies. Nor do we seek to place Jesus Christ in 
an African context (Christ the proto-ancestor, the healer, the chief)® or in an 
Asian context, saying, for example, that He is the sadguru, or the jivanmukta, the 
supreme satyägraha, Advaitin, or yogi, the Prajäpati incarnate—namely, the highest 
avatara, adi-purusa, divine Sakti, the tempieternal Aum, or some other.*! Neither 
do we confront Christ with the key figures of other religions. Although all these 
problems are important, we are now engaged in a much humbler, chough even 
riskier, effort—a personal exercise in what the ancients defined as fides quaerens 
intellectum, because I am convinced that faith is man's life (Rom 1:17; Gal 3:11; 
Heb 10:38) and that faith is the way to liberation (Upadesasa-hasri 1.1).9 “Unless 
you believe, you will not live”—or “not understand,” as another interpretation of 
an ancient Hebrew text says (Is 7:9). 


7 See C. H. Dodd’s (1970) excellent chapter on Jesus's “Personal Traits,” where he 
describes rather effectively just a few of Jesus's observations on things and persons but not 
the utterances about himself. See Kahlefeld (1981): “Christentum ist eine Beziehung auf 
die konkrete Gestalt Jesu Christi” (Christianity is a relation with the concrete figure of Jesus 
Christ). See also Felder (1953) and Graham (1947), which, though a little dated, still have 
value. Both have a chapter on “The Personality of Jesus,’ while Felder has a paragraph on 
“The Interior Life of Jesus.” 

80 See Evers (1993), 175ff. 

81 See Sugirtharajah (1993). 

82 As examples, see Robinson (1979); Fries (1981); Venkatesananda (1983); Koyama 
(1984); Knitter (1985); Thomas (1987); Vempeny (1988); Dupuis (1989); Keenan (1989); 
Schreiter (1991); Moran (1992); and Lefebure (1993). 

83 See the important affirmations about Sraddha (“faith”) in BG IIL31; VI.37, 47; 
VIL21-22; IX.23; XVI.1-17, etc. 
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We quickly discover that we are not alone in this enterprise. In fact, the greater 
part of genuinely mystical interpretations of Christ point to the same direction. There 
is also a significant similarity between the affirmations of many other philosophers 
and sages of different traditions— without claiming that they all say "the same thing” 
(as if such a thing existed as a Kantian “ching in itself”). 

It is worth singling out the fact that, although Christianity asserts that it bases 
itself on che person of Jesus—with the exception of some interpretations during the 
first few centuries—a great part of Christian self-understanding rests on the historical 
narratives of Jesuss words and works rather than on one's own personal conscious- 
ness. We should remember once again that, according to the virtually unanimous 
tradition of most religions, faith or initiation is required for the authentic study 
of the “sacred doctrines.” “Teacher of the initiation" is an accepted title for both 
African and Oceanic Christology.®* In the modern Western Christian tradition, 
a strong wind of objectivity has swept away the mystical consciousness, pushing 
it to the margins of Christian life. Christic faith, which began as “religiosity of 
the Word,” has continued to evolve, sociologically speaking, into a “religion of the 
Book.” The colloquium salutis that a certain theology aims at, between the divine 
Word and the human word, is above all a colloquium between two “words,” not 
just the reading of a text. 

Whoever that young rabbi might have been or whatever consciousness of self He 
might have had, the important and decisive thing was thought to be faith in what 
had been written about Him, not only in the first documents (canonical) but like- 
wise in subsequent writings (conciliar—and even, for some, papal). Despite several 
different ideas, we undoubtedly find a certain consensus in acknowledging what 
He has said and done. For a certain period of time it seemed that all problems were 
resolved by admitting that He was the son of God or, in any case, an extraordinary 
prophet, an instrument of divinity who played both a cosmic and a historic role. In 
other words, it seemed that what really counted was His function, His doctrine, His 
example. “Christian faith” became virtually synonymous with the acknowledgment 
of a complex of facts and doctrines. The living figure of Jesus Christ was protected 
by a heavy doctrinal mantle, just like the traditional madonnas of southern Europe, 
virtually buried under heavy clothes, jewels, and flowers. I am not challenging either 
the legitimacy or truth content of these systems of belief. I am only undertaking a 
different pilgrimage, or simply seeking to become travel companions on the human 
path, this time with a lighter knapsack. 

Today one hears talk of a Christology “from above” in opposition to a Chris- 
tology "from below." Here we must be careful. Although labels have practical 
value, they always impose limitations on reality, which, like the rainbow, shows no 


* See Amaladoss (1981). Other non-Western Christologies have emerged in recent 
years, some of which are included in the bibliography. 

*5 Sce Evers (1993), 179, and May (1990), both of which have large bibliographies. 

*6 See Bordoni (1991), 247-49, who also speaks of an implicit Christology and an 
explicit one. 
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boundaries between colors. If someone were to classify this study, she might define 
it as a Christology “from within.” After all, we do know that the “kingdom of the 
heavens" is (£vtóc) neither “between” nor “within,” but in the same intimate rela- 
tion with the whole of creation— because reality as a whole is “triune.” That is why 
we must always subject our experiences to the dialogue and criticism of the “we, 
the “you” of che community. 

There was no reason to be very curious about Jesus the man since He was 
considered to be fundamentally a divine being—an understandable attitude as long 
as the Christian emphasis was placed on theocentrism. Within this framework, 
Jesus continued to be simply an instrument of God, who resurrected Him from 
death, inspired what He had to say and do, and was by His side when He performed 
miracles. After all, Jesus had asserted that He had come to do the Father’s will, and 
to say only what the Father wanted Him to say. In listening to Him, therefore, 
the Christian is obeying God’s will. What more could we want? Is it perhaps only 
morbid curiosity to go beyond what He simply said and did and examine what the 
man Jesus felt and experienced? 

Some might feel it necessary to psychoanalyze Jesus of Nazareth. They are surely 
free to do so. But although such a project is legitimate, we should, in that case, speak 
not of His mystical consciousness but of His psychological disposition. This is always 
an appropriate caution because the interest in psychology, the weakening of a certain 
image of God, and the growing fascination regarding the figure of Christ outside 
ecclesiastical circles seem to justify this desire to learn more about the man Jesus and 
what inspired Him to say and do what He said and did.” Who did He think He was? 

But we might also leave Jesus tranquil on the analyst’s couch and simply walk 
by His side and ask Him where He lives (Jn 1:38), and from where He speaks. I 
am following this second approach as a way that differs from both experimental 
psychology and deductive theology. It is obvious, however, that in this respect He was 
rather elusive.°® If biographies of Jesus continue to be produced today, is it because 
of curiosity, literary fashion, or because His figure still inspires, in good and evil? 
Jesus remains a personality who does not leave us at peace.” 

The Western Christian and post-Christian tradition could be interested in 
such approaches, as many modern novels on Jesus prove; nor should we neglect 


8” A reference to Drewermann seems obligatory at this point (1984-85; 1987-88). The 
importance of the theological controversy regarding his ideas should not be minimized. See 
Benedikt and Sobel (1992). 

55 “I truly believe that now we can know almost nothing about Jesus's life or personality” 
(Bultmann [1958a], 8). “This statement is often badly misinterpreted. It should not be 
taken as an assertion that Bulemann denies any knowledge about the historical Jesus. What 
we cannot know is the most intimate life, the heroic struggle that so fascinated the early 
interpreters” (Baird [1977], 39). 

*? I have already mentioned the interest in Christ in a wider context. See Stöckli (1991) 
for a Steinerian approach, Schiwy (1990) for a serious presentation in a New Age direction, 
and Massa (1995) for a brief contribution to a mystical understanding of Christ. 
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the importance of the “feminist Christologies” that are emerging today. They 
offer a sorely needed corrective to patriarchal (or “kyrio-centric”) interpretations 
and constitute an essential complement to Christological studies. 1, however, am 
seeking to approach the figure of Christ neither out of psychological curiosity nor 
for apologetical purposes, but from an Indic perspective. Almost unconsciously, it 
asks: What kind of person “intoxicated with the divine,” or what kind of religious 
hero, was this historical figure who has given life to one of the most important 
movements of the last two millennia?” 

We know more or less what Jesus did. We have also heard what He might have 
said; what has sprung out of all this stands before our eyes. Is it not legitimate, 
therefore, simply to ask ourselves once again who Jesus might be? We know what 
Christians have said.?! But He Himself, who did He think He was? How did He 
experience His human consciousness?” He asked: Who do people say is the “Son of 
man”? Here we turn the question around and address Him: “You, what do you say 
of yourself? Who do you think you are?” Or should we content ourselves with the 
elusive answer given to John the Baptist (Mt 11:2-6)?” Is it perhaps blasphemous 
to dare penetrate into the personal intimacy of this Christ? 

Before continuing to consider Jesus the Christ's possible intuitions, let me try to 
exemplify my logical journey and analyze another phrase that a man like us might 
have pronounced: "I am an elephant that flies in the skies.” 


°° Geiselmann’s thirty-two-page article (1962) ends as follows: “We should not delude 
ourselves: what we have in front of us is only the specifically Western interpretation of Jesus 
Christ. Tomorrow, perhaps, when the Eastern Asian sensibility and mind will attempt to 
investigate che mystery of Christ, other aspects of Christ will be disclosed, depths until now 
inaccessible to che West" (p. 770). This text may be complemented by a phrase of Keshub 
Chandra Sen, so often repeated in India in the nineteenth century: “It seems that the Christ 
that has come to us is an Englishman.” 

?! Artists often exhibit a more profound intuition: “Whoever he might or might not be, 
whoever he might be convinced that he was, he was surely a man, independently of whatever 
else he might have been. And he had the face of a man, a human face" (Büchner 1974). This 
statement is at the beginning of Büchner's book, which has splendid illustrations that span 
many centuries and cultures. 

9 Sed primum quod tunc (ad primum usum rationis) bomini cogitandum occurrit, est 
deliberare de se ipso (“The first thing that happens to man [when he first reaches the use of 
reason] is to inquire about himself”; Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1-11, q. 89, a. 6). 
Again: Primum quod occurrit bomini discretionem habenti est quod de se ipso cogitet, ad quem 
alia ordinet sicut ad finem (“The first thing that happens to man when he reaches [the power 
of ] discernment is to reflect on himself and direct all other things to this as an end”; ibid., 
ad 3). Could Jesus be an exception to this? 

9? See the excellent Christologies of Kasper (1974); Sobrino (1976); Rovira Belloso 
(1984); and González-Faus (1984), which, however, do not take into sufficient consider- 
ation—as Dupuis does (1994; 1997; 2002)— the fact that Christologies could be important 
for other cultures and religions, too. 
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At first sight I cannot understand a statement of this kind. I cannot prove that 
Iam a flying elephant—that a human being is an elephant that flies. I must admit 
that for me the statement is incomprehensible. To understand a phrase correctly 
means to discover that it is intelligible, and thus to become convinced that what is 
understood is true.” I am therefore compelled to limit myself to assert that a certain 
human individual, who is apparently sane, has made such an assertion, which I find 
incomprehensible. I nevertheless trust the other person and believe that for him the 
phrase holds a meaning that escapes me. 

If I still want to decipher what chat person might wish to express by that asser- 
tion, I may arrive at certain conclusions. Though I must confess that I myself have 
not reached such a state of consciousness, I have studied totemism, shamanism, and 
other analogous phenomena: I can therefore more or less imagine that a human being 
might succeed in identifying herself with an elephant. Those who have experienced 
the feelings and intelligence of these pachyderms can agree with me and also be able 
to achieve a kind of elephantine consciousness and claim with conviction to be an 
elephant. Widening my empathy to its maximum, I could even go so far as to assert, 
"Iam an elephant.” Yer I could not do this without a certain trepidation and some 
reservation, inasmuch as I have not abandoned my human consciousness. 

I must confess, however, that the assertion is not altogether intelligible to me and 
that I can only give it a partial sense because I am able to empathize with someone 
I trust who says, “I am an elephant.” In short, I can “believe” that the assertion “I 
am an elephant” could have a certain meaning for a very special human being, even 
though I myself cannot fully reach this level or grade of consciousness. 

The second part of the assertion, however, I do find alrogether unacceptable— 
“that flies in the skies.” At this point I have to say that the man is either dreaming 
or the prey of a hallucination. No real elephant, I object, has ever flown in the skies. 
My hero here is certainly mistaken when he makes such a claim. The thing makes 
no sense, and with all my good will and desire to believe him, I must nevertheless 
conclude that he is either deceiving himself or all of us. Perhaps he is a very special 
human being endowed with the supernatural power of flying and may identify 
himself with an elephant—although not with an “elephant that flies” precisely 
because elephants do not fly. 

As I put together the two parts of the assertion, I have the comforting suspicion 
that the first part, too, is an illusion. If my zoéma rejects both parts, my pisteuma 
can at most accept the first part of the assertion, although both the oéma and the 

pisteuma compel me to reject the second. We cannot believe in something that is not 
credible, even though it is based on the authoritative assertion that Christ is God, 
that the church has a divine “hot line” or that the magisterium possesses a different 
kind of knowledge, which is higher or better. “If a thousand Scriptures assure me 
that fire does not burn, I will not believe them,’ the mimamsaka said millennia ago. 


** See Panikkar (1975c) for philosophical support for the next paragraphs. 
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As most religious traditions assert, we must distinguish between rational and 
other possible kinds of knowledge. But we cannot contradict ourselves. Belief must 
be reasonable and reason believable. I can believe what I cannot understand, but I 
cannot believe what (for me) is not believable. I can believe anything so long as I 
believe it is credible. Tertullian can defend credo quia absurdum because he believes 
that the impossible can be believable—thus unsettling the rational (natural) order. 
But he cannot say that he believes the unbelievable. 

In short, there is no reason to formulate any hypotheses unless we can give them 
some meaning. We cannot believe that “I and the Father are one” if this assertion is 
for us, a priori, meaningless. And it is in fact meaningless if we are closed to asser- 
tions that are based neither on the senses nor deducible from them. And we shall 
be closed to the meaning of these assertions if our life flows along only on sensory 
or purely rational levels—if, that is, we remain insensible to the third dimension of 
realicy, blind to the mystical consciousness. 

Ac the risk of giving the impression that I wish to project this experience onto 
Jesus Christ, or believe that this experience might be a shadow of Christ’s experience, 
let us confront what I consider the three mahäväkyani of Jesus Christ.” 


9 See Schestow (1994), 311, the intelligent defense of Tertullian, with respect to the 
original famous phrase, which refers to the crucifixion: “Mortuus est Dei filius prorsus credibile 
quia ineptum est; et sepultus resurrexit: certum est quia impossibile" (God's son is dead, fully 
credible because scandalous; and, buried, He rose: it is certain precisely because impossible 
[De carne Christi], 5). On this we must renounce the attempt to comment. 

% From maha (great) and vakya (phrase). The Vedantic tradition has condensed the 
teaching of the Upanishad into five great phrases, called mahavakyani. 
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THE EXPRESSIONS 


... £&v ODTOL OLOMTOOVOLV, 
oi Aidoı Kkpd&ovorv 


... Si hi tacuerint, 


lapides clamabunt 


...if these should remain silent, 
the stones will shout out. 


Lk 19:40; cf. Hab 2:11 


It is almost superfluous for us to ask which of the three utterances we are about 
to discuss is most relevant. Still, although all are interlinked, we may say that the 
first is central to the whole enterprise of Christian understanding." 

After we have reproduced a few texts we shall offer a brief interpretation and 
conclude with an experiential comment. 

First, let us bear in mind the Scholastic distinction between discerning, thinking, 
and understanding. We find the following in Thomas Aquinas (in IV Sententias 
I, dist.3, q.4, a.5, c): 


e "Discernere est conoscere rem per differentiam ab aliis" (To discern is to know 
a thing by differentiating it from others). 

+ "Cogitare autem est considerare rem secudum partes et proprietates suas: unde 
dicitur quasi coagitare” (To think, on the other hand, is to consider the thing 
in its constitutive parts and properties, whence the derivation of cogitare 
from co-agitare). 

e "Intelligere autem dicit nibil aliud quam simplicem intuitum intellectus in 
id quod sibi est praesens intelligibile" (To understand, however, is nothing 
but the simple intuition of the intellect in which it makes the intelligible 
present to itself). 


* In what follows we reproduce the original Greek only when we think it is important. 
At times we present more than one translation so as to show different nuances in meaning. 
In the absence of references the translation is ours. 
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Thomas refers to a text of St. Augustine (De utilitate credendi X1.25), in which 
he makes a distinction between opinari, credere, and intelligere? 
Let us remember another distinction, beautiful in its Teresian simplicity: 


jOb válame Dios cuán diferente cosa es oir estas palabras y creerlas a entender por 
esta manera cuán verdaderas son! (Holy heaven, how different it is to hear and 
believe these words than it is to experience them as true). (Moradas VII.1.8)? 


Again, let us reflect on a classic text by Miguel de Molinos, virtually unknown 
today. He writes in the 1676 introduction of his work “La ciencia mistica no es de 
ingenio, sino de experiencia; no es inventada, sino probada; no leída, sino recibida" 
(Mystical knowledge is not the work of the imagination bur the fruit of experience; 
it is not invented but rather lived; not read, but received).* 

The texts in this section encourage us to speak not on behalf of the stones, those 
“living stones" so dear to St. Peter (1 Pet 2:4-8), but rather in the name of that 
"crowd" (nAnog, [Lk 19:37]) of men and women of our age who are driven by a 
thirst for words that would express life, not simple recipes for know-how—even in 
spiritual matters. 


Abba, Pater 


The Texts 


Abba, Father, 
for you all things are possible; 
take this chalice away from me! 
Yet not what I will, 

but what you will. 


Mk 14:36; see also Mt 25:39; Lk 22:42; Jn 12:27 


What a revealing reiteration! Abba means father and (patër) means father.’ If 
Jesus spoke in Aramaic, He must have repeated the word. Now let us imagine that 


? The etymology bears its own importance (as truth: écuptoc). Today “to think” (pensare) 
does not suggest cogitare. As I have written elsewhere, to “think” is to soppesare (to bear) the 
love that inheres in every “thing” so that it may reach its place in the cosmos (which also 
means harmony). To capire (from capore, to grasp) is more aggressive than intus-legere (or 
inter-legere). 

3 Teresa de Jesús (1967), 439. 

* Molinos (1976), 103. 

* “Even without wishing to venture into the desperate enterprise of analyzing Jesus's 
psychology . . " Thus Schillebeeckx (1985) begins one of his reflections on Abba. Elsewhere 
he concludes that "Christ's experience of Abba constitutes the source of his message and 
praxis" (125). 
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Mark (and his source, or sources) was pressed to do so in order to convey its ambiva- 
lence: on the one hand, “papa,” “daddy; biological father, head of family; on the 
other, the name—however patriarchal—most common for defining the closest and 
least terrifying aspect of the deity that we find in numerous religions, including the 
Judaic. In che light of many documents of ancient religions, we might ask ourselves 
if calling God Father and Mother constitutes an anthropomorphism, or, on the 
contrary, if calling parents Father and Mother might not be a theomorphism. In 
primordial times, the human relation with the Gods seems to be stricter than the 
purely biological one. The divine world is seen as the model for the human world, and 
not vice versa. Two-dimensional modern cosmology has lost the three-dimensional 
cosmovision of the ancients: “Dii nos respiciunt” (The Gods observe and bless us), 
wrote the second-century African slave Publius Terentius (Phormio 817), accen- 
tuating a popular belief, found also in Eastern texts, for example, [2-upanisad 1. 

Abba was probably maintained in first-century Christian liturgies in order to 
stress the special relationship with the divinity to which the word alluded on Jesus’s 
lips.” Although He might have uttered the word frequently, it appears in the texts 
just once. At other times only xatnp (patér) appears.? In St. John's Gospel we find 
narnp pov (pater mou), “my father; thirty-five times. It is important to note that 
the only time the Aramaic word appears on Jesus's lips is in the almost desperate 
prayer in Gethsemane, when Jesus pleads to be spared that "hour; and then adds 
that God’s will be done? 

Jesus does not have any doubts, for He is convinced that God is His Father. He 
speaks of God as “my Father"? in a provocative way—Kictel says “disrespectfully”" 
in the light of His Judaic tradition.'* He turns to Him as Father in the intimacy 


é For a good summary, see Schrenk (1967), esp. 949-59, and Quell (1967), 959-82, for 
the Old Testament. Sec also Heiler (1961), 464—666; van der Leeuw (1956) $20, 195-201, 
for a few references. 

7 “The invocation Abba is seen here as an experience of singular significance” (Schrenk 
[1967], 1006). 

$ “Abba is undoubtedly the most theologically dense word in the entire New Testa- 
ment; writes González de Cardedal (1975b), 99, in the chapter “Abba and Its Christological 
Importance” (97-104), with many bibliographical references. The whole work is a valid 
contribution to the “Understanding of Christ in the light of the category of meeting” (xiii). 

? See Schrenk (1967), 985. The word “Father” is used 415 times in the New Testament, 
in most cases referring to God. 

10 We abstain from listing the extraordinary number of studies on this topic. See the 
bibliography in the few works cited. 

! Kittel and Friedrich (1964), 1:6, whom others follow: "Israel's religious language and 
the formulas of prayer the Talmud has handed down ignore this word as indecorous and 
absurd . . ” (Bordoni [1991], 539). 

'? See a summary with pre-Semitic and other sources in Botterweck and Ringgren (1973), 
1:1-19. Although YHWH is called the father of the people of Israel, Ringgren asserts, “In 
the Old Testament YHWH is very rarely called Father” (17), and adds that “God as father 
docs not hold any central position in Israel's faith” (19). Concerning the idea of Son in Israel; 
see also 1:668-82. 
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of prayer: in jubilation (Mt 11:25; Lk 10:21), on the cross (Lk 23:34-46), in the 
highest prayer when He finds Himself facing death (Jn 12:27-28), in direct prayer 
with the Father (Jn 17:1, 5), and as He calls Him “holy” or “just” Father (Jn 17:25, 
and elsewhere). 

The Aramaic word appears two other times in St. Paul's epistles. The context of 
these passages is our human invocation of the Father (Abba is a vocative), and we are 
able to pronounce the word in virtue of the Spirit in its relationship of true filiation. 


For all who are moved by the Spirit of God are sons of God. The Spirit you 
have received is nota spirit of slavery leading you back into a life of fear, 
but a Spirit that makes us sons (nveüna vioOeotac; pneuma huiothesias) 
enabling us to cry “Abba! Father!” In that cry the Spirit of God joins with 
our spirit in testifying chat we are God's children (TExva; tekna); and if 
children then heirs. We are God’s heirs and Christ’s fellow-heirs, if we share 
his sufferings now in order to share his splendor hereafter. (Rom 8:14-17) 


When Paul invites us to shout out, “Abba, Pater!” he affirms that, inasmuch 
as we are God's children, we are authorized to pronounce the word, and he imme- 
diately adds that both the divine Spirit and our own bear witness that God is our 

P 
Father—that is, that we are His children. And it is this testimony of our spirit that 
P 
prods us to speak of the Spirit of Jesus.” 
The same experience is described in the third text: 


To prove that you are sons, God has sent into our hearts the Spirit of His 
Son crying "Abba! Father!" You are therefore no longer a slave but a son, 
and ifa son, then also by God's own act an heir. (Gal 4:6-7) 


Here again we discern a “vital circle? a kind of perichörösis. It is because we are 
children that God sends His Spirit, and it is because God sends His Spirit that we 
are His children. It is Christ that Christian theology has seen as the "cause" of our 
filiation. 


The Interpretation 


Two fundamental considerations issue from this text: Jesus calls God His Father 
and invites us to do the same by virtue of the divine Spirit that dwells in us. 

What does this mean? 

The first meaning is to be sought within the Hebraic tradition of the period, 
which echoes at least one branch of the Semitic tradition that stretches back two 
millennia. “God is Father" —and Father means He who generates, educates, corrects, 


13 See the bold and perhaps somewhat neglected phrases of 1 Cor 2:10-16, which in 
the present context are worth meditation. 
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protects, governs, loves. This meaning of Father undoubtedly belongs to a patriarchal 
culture that is, perhaps, open to criticism, although it is precisely for this reason that 
the word bears an “inclusive meaning” as giver of life (father and mother). Purified of 
its anthropomorphic bonds, the word may be interpreted as meaning source, origin, 
foundation—just as the subsequent tradition will understand the word “father” when 
employed in the Trinitarian doctrine. It has nothing to with either genus or sex." 

But in the second place, and surprisingly, from the very beginning, as His 
contemporaries noted, Jesus accentuated the fact that God is His father, His daddy, 
in a manner so intimate that the Christian tradition was led to interpret it literally 
that Jesus of Nazareth had no other father. Even if we can more or less reconcile this 
assertion with the existence of another purely human father not in competition with 
the divine Father, this is something of no concern to us at this time and place. We 
are only seeking to understand Jesus’s experience. Without a shadow of a doubt He 
seems to have had a very intense experience of a divine filiation. 

The numerous texts in which Jesus refers to His Father have been so thoroughly 
certified and accurately studied that we need not return to that problem. Jesus calls 
God His Father. 

Only one observation seems pertinent here. The relationship of Father to Son is 
so intimate that we slip into either an anthropomorphic idea of God (God is Man’s 
Father) or a theomorphic image of Man (Man is God’s Son). The classical theologies 
embrace the first— God is Man's Father (transcendent); contemporary theologies, 
the second— man is God's son (immanent).'5 

Here again, an intercultural consideration of diatopic hermeneutics may help 
us build a bridge between these two perspectives. If the divine world is the model 
of reality—including ourselves—we start with God and must then say He is the 
Father. If the human world is the model, we start with ourselves and must then say 
that we are the children. 

The last two texts are not reported as Jesus’s words, although they do refer to 
Christ's central message, as one of His disciples understood; if Jesus really calls God 
His Father, those who have received the Spirit possess the same power of calling 
God their Father: they, too, are children. This happens when we discover that Jesus 
is our brother: chose who have the same father are brothers. 

It is almost superfluous to remember that "to call" does not signify the simple 
act of naming in a purely nominalistic sense. Every calling, active or passive, signi- 
fies che bestowal of a mission along with its relative power (Rom 9:12; Heb 5:4; 


" In conformity with a certain Anglo-Saxon mentality, Lec (1993) writes, “It seems strange 
that Israel, almost intentionally and for a long time, seems to have avoided calling God its 
"Father?" The reason might be sought in the fear of creating confusion with the fertility gods. 

5. Asa very beautiful example we may cite González-Faus (1984). In a comment on 
John’s prologue, in opposition to some theologians, he observes that “John sees no other 
divinity in Jesus than his being man" (331), and cites several times Leonardo Boff’s phrase 
regarding Jesus: “God alone can be human to such an extent.” 
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1 Cor 1:9; etc.). Modern consciousness has weakened the power of the name and 
of naming. 

There is a difference between Christ’s filiation and ours, a difference that seems 
to constitute a fundamental idea that is important to maintain in Christian self- 
understanding. Until now, this difference has been expressed in the assertion that 
Jesus is God's natural son and we are adoptive sons. Here we touch on a very delicate 
point that, once again, an intercultural reflection may help us understand. For a 
certain kind of mentality, which we could consider the product of Roman civiliza- 
tion, law, loaded as it is with all its juridical categories, is little less chan ontologically 
real. For the people of Israel the relationship with the divine, founded on a pact and 
a promise, leaves God's transcendence intact. Israel is the people of God, and God is 
the shepherd, the master. The relationship is not one of kinship; were it so, it would 
be blasphemy. Christians, in conformity with Jesus's words, and in order to accen- 
tuate the difference, assert that while we are adoptive sons, Jesus is the natural one. 

This theological proposition presents some difficulties, che first with respect to 
Jesus. The Word, second person, is certainly God's natural son. In the language of 
the councils, He possesses the self-same divine nature; Jesus, on the other hand, also 
possesses a human nature, like us. We might ask ourselves whether Jesus would then 
be a natural son through His divine nature alone or also be such through His human 
nature. If Jesus, as man, is not God's natural son, His incarnation, from God’s point 
of view, is not real—it would constitute Thomistic monotheism. If Jesus as man 
is God's natural son, then nothing would prevent us too from being the same. In 
order to maintain the distinction, God is said to make an exception for Jesus, while 
excluding us. This agrees with a moral conception of the incarnation: Christ came 
upon earth solely because Man had sinned—a theme widely discussed in medieval 
theology and the source of profound division within the schools. The reason: At the 
heart of the discussions and divisions we find two Christologies: Christ redeemer 
(from sin) and Christ restorer (of creation—to the point of divine plenitude). The 
first has prevailed in Western churches and in popular devotion. On the other hand, 
many texts seem to give our sonship a value more real than that of being named heirs 
to certain rights, as we see developed profoundly in Paul, the great theologian of 
election and predestination (Rom 8:29-30; 11:1ff.). 

To begin, we find the “Petrine” phrase that we “participate in the divine nature” 
(2 Pet 1:4)."° This is not an example of the much-feared pantheism.'"” We become 
participants in the divine nature by entering in communion with it (deiag xotvavoi 


16 Iris significant to note the embarrassment exegetes feel with respect to this passage, 
even though the epistle is not St. Peter's. Sec Leaney (1967), 107, who believes in a Stoic 
influence; Hauck, in Kittel (1964ff.), 5:80, cites it without comment, unlike his treatment 
of the Pauline texts, although, of course, there are theological monographs on “divinization.’ 

17 Let us note that today we are rediscovering the doctrine of deification, even in St. 
Thomas. See Williams (1997), who ends with the following phrase: "The Summa does not 
contain an explicit question on deification because the argument of the last part of the work 
is (precisely) deification.” 
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ovoews theias koinönoi physeös). It is more than a participation. It is a koinönia 
(communion). God és His very divine nature; it is through His power that we reach 
(yévnoGE genésthe) it. And it is through the work of the Spirit that we “become 
transformed in that same icon” (tv abt ei kóva petapopoovpEeda zen auten 
eikona metamorphoumetha, 2 Co 3:18). This metamorphosis bears the meaning of the 
whole adventure of creation and constitutes the Trinitarian perichorésis. The Gospel 
also tells us that Christ is the vine and we the branches (Jn 15:5). In commenting 
on these words, St. Augustine does not hesitate to say, “Unius quippe naturae sunt 
vitis et palmites” (The vine and the branches do in fact constitute the same nature 
[Tractatus 80]), and St. Thomas approved his statement. Paul himself is not afraid 
to cite a Greek poet to tell us that already in the present, “we are of his race" —that 
is, of his same ethnic origin (100 yap kai yévoc &opév zou gar kai genos esmen 
[Ac 17:28]), as the preceding phrase asserts: "In him we live and move and exist" 
(we are, &ouév)—and not only in the future (1 Cor 15:28). St. Luke reports words 
of Jesus that link our real sonship with the resurrection (Lk 20:36). All these texts 
speak to us of a real, not just juridical, filiation. 

The other two texts that speak of Abba underscore the fact that "if we are chil- 
dren, we are also heirs.” We do not wish to discuss now whether téxvov (teknon, 
“child,” but grammatically “neutral” in Greek) and viög (Puios, "son") mean the 
same thing or whether vioOgoía (huiothesia, “adoption”) in Romans 8:15 means 
adoption as legal fiction or might have a less legalistic meaning. In any case, the texts 
tell us that we too can participate in Christ's sonship in relation to the Father. We 
are not told that we are heirs and thus possess the same rights as the children, but 
that we are really made children, and consequently also heirs. Sonship comes first. 
The texts, moreover, show that Christ is "the body's head,” the reason for which we 
too participate in the divine nature.! 

For a different type of mentality the juridical fiction is not real, and chus an 
artificial, untrue sonship does not satisfy. Here we encounter once again the influ- 
ence of the monotheistic ideology, which, so as not to weaken God's absoluteness, 
can see the incarnation only as a miracle that an omnipotent God performs, while 
making an exception for His own Son." For a Trinitarian conception, on the other 


18 Gregory of Nyssa defines Christianity explicitly as tig Beiag Hboewg pinoi, imitatio 
divinae naturae (imitator of the divine nature), in De professione Christiana (PG 46.2144). 

P9 See one of the many phrases of that giant whom I have called—ironically, and because 
of his monotheistic rigor—the greatest Muslim theologian, Thomas Aquinas: “Unio [Incar- 
nationis] relatio quaedam temporalis est, quae quidem realiter est in ipsa natura assumpta, sed 
in Persona assumente secundum rationem tantum, sicut et de aliis relationibus ex tempore de 
Deo dictis, ut Dominus et buiusmodi dictum est” (The union [of the incarnatio]) is a certain 
temporal relation which is real in the very nature assumed [in Jesus] while in the Person who 
assumes [in the Son] is only a logical relation— char is, not real but only in the created mind; 
as all the other temporal relations that are attributed to God, as when he is called Lord, and 
so forth; Jn IV Sententias 1, d.3; III, d.2, q.2, a.2, sol.3, ad 2). For him the whole of creation 
isa relatio quaedam (Sum. theol. 1, q.45, a.3). Later we shall quote this rigorous monotheistic 
thought again: Sankara would agree. 
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hand, the Son “equal” to the Father is He through whom “everything has been 
made” (navta v adtov &y£veto, panta di’ autou egeneto [Jn 1:3]), so that the 
Only Begotten is also the First Begotten (Col 1:18; Rev 1:5). Our filiation is a real 
participation in the divine nature that is realized to the extent to which we become 
what, with Christ, we are called to be (Col 3:1). Our divinization is as little docetic 
as the humanization of the Logos. 

This is what tradition asserts when it says that through grace we become Christ, 
while Jesus is what He is by birth—something that also takes place through the 
work of the Spirit (Lk 1:35). It might seem right to pause a little longer on this 
point inasmuch as we are meditating on our right—and duty—to exclaim (we too) 
“Abba, Pater!” 

Let us recall once again the patristic saying, “If God becomes man, it is so that 
man too may become a true God.” Here we may apply, in an inverse sense, the 
patristic fathers’ argument against Arius: If Jesus Christ were exclusively man (as 
Arius maintained), He would be unable to divinize us. Were we to remain “human” 
alone, not even Christ divinity would be necessary. A transcendent God has no need 
of a “God-man” in order to forgive or redeem us. In short, our filiation is real—and 
not only because it grants us the right to be “heirs.” 

What then is filiation? 

Jesus is the natural son of God in a metaphorical sense. God has no wife, as 
Muhammad seems to have said ironically. Moreover, what we find here is no more 
than an analogy—and a very weak one—between human and divine nature, asa 
frequently cited conciliar text notes (Denz., 806). The primum analogatum would 
signify that which generates life and is the source in which we participate: Natura 
naturans et naturata. The Son is He who receives from the fontalis plenitudo ("foun- 
tain of fullness,” in Bonaventure's words) precisely that "nature" that makes Him 
son.? In order to explain this nature, a whole metaphysics is necessary; we cannot 
even skim the theme here?! 

Adoptive son is another metaphor. If the first metaphor is “natural,” that is, 
taken from the "nature" of things, the second is cultural, insofar as it belongs to che 
juridical order. Filiation is a human invariant—all men and women are children. 
Adoptive filiation is only a cultural universal restricted to a certain group of human 
traditions and thus does not exist at the same level as the first metaphor. 

Here a reflection on the "First Begotten” (npotótokoc; prótotokos [Rom 8:29; 
Col 1:15; etc.]) would be appropriate, above all if Christian language wishes to 
make itself intelligible co other cultures in terms of so-called interculturation. "He 


? According to Aquinas, In Filio est esse Paternitatis quia in divinis non est nisi unum 
esse (The being of Paternity is in the Son because in the divinity there is but one being alone). 
Thus Thomas can say, " Tantus est Pater, quanta [est] tota Trinitas" (Sum. theol. 1, q.30, a.1, ad 
4). See also q.42, where the equality of the divine persons is explained. 

2! See Panikkar (1972a), the first part (written in 1941) of a trilogy (nature, human 
nature, and the supernatural) that remains in pectore et in corde. 
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is che firstborn” (parvo hi jatah\) says an Upanishad (SU II.16). The adoptive son 
is not a true son. The adoption is a juridical fiction and implies a whole system of 
human law. The metaphor is not anthropomorphic like the first, but cultural, and 
makes sense only within a very specific culture—mostly for the regulation of the 
rights of honor and inheritance for foreigners. We are in a regime of slavery, of the 
“free and freedmen” (Rom 8:15). We are not God’s slaves but the master’s children. 
The slaves and the free possess the same human nature, but it is those who have been 
“liberated” that inherit the kingdom. This liberation is not our merit but the work 
of the gratuitous goodness of the Father who has chosen us. All is coherent within a 
cultural matrix in which the first Christian ferment has inserted itself.” This culture 
is not, however, universal. 

To make God a jurist is legitimate, although such an assumption must be taken 
with a grain of salt. The metaphor would tell us that we are not really God's children 
but become such only accidentally, by an accidental grace—in order to avoid the 
pantheism in which we would fall unless we suppress the monotheistic vision.” 

What we have just said is consistent with a Western juridical conception of grace 
and is in harmony with the dualism of Creator/creature. If, in a strict monotheism, 
Being is God, then our "participation" in being suffers an ontological degradation. 
“Taken in itself, the creature is nothing,’ we read in St. Thomas,*? who knows St. 
Augustine's Trinitarian cry: “Deus supra quem nibil, extra quem nibil, sine quo 
nibil est” (God, above whom there is nothing, outside of whom nothing, without 
whom nothing exists [So/iloquia 1.4]). There is surely no doubt that there is no ad 
extra (“outside”) in God, as the Trinitarian experience takes into account. And in 
the mentality pregnant with the Roman genius, juridical adoption constitutes a 
convincing hypothesis. 

Within a monotheistic context we cannot be God' real children. It is important 
to avoid pantheism while at the same time we do not undervalue our filiation without 
reducing it to a natural necessity. After all, the subtitle of this book is The Fullness of 
Man, not “human fullness”—we are more than “human.” Conscious of this reality, 
theology introduced the concept of the supernatural, an idea that carried with it 


? The word vio8_ecia (huiothesia) appears only in the Pauline epistles (Rom 8:15, 23; 
9:4; Ep 1:5; Gal 4:5) and signifies the gratuitousness of God's act, an act that is certainly real 
insofar as it bestows a real, not accidental, filiation. 

? In this juridical conception it is not repugnant to believe that “pagans” are not saved—as 
a good part of Christianity believed for centuries. See the Athanasian Creed. 

4 “Esse autem non babet creatura nisi ab alio, sibi autem, relicta, in se considerata nibil est; 
unde prius naturaliter inest sibi nibil quam esse" (The creature has no being except from another; 
therefore, by its nature nothingness is more intimate than being (Panikkar [1972a], 110ff.]). 
Let us also note that creation is nothing but a relation with the Creator, because “Creatio non 
est mutatio nisi secundum intelligendi tantum” (Creation is not the same as change except for 
way of conceiving), according to the Summa theologiae (1, q.45, a.2, ad 2). We have already 
quoted Thomas saying, “Creatio in creatura non sit (est) nisi relatio quaedam ad creatorem" 
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certain difficulties.” The whole philosophical infrastructure must be thought out 
anew in a Trinitarian direction. It is Christ who makes it impossible to sustain both 
the man-God dualism and abyss. 

St. John does not speak of “creation” (Gn 1) but says, literally, that we were “made,” 
that the Logos generated us (navta Sv’ avtos eyéveto; panta di’ autou egeneto [Jn 
1:3]).5 Unquestionably, our filiation is real. St. Paul employs the metaphor of the 
body, of which Jesus Christ is the head and we the members, while all participate 
in the self-same Life. Therein precisely lies the mystery of Jesus Christ, fully human 
and fully divine, without any confusion yet also without any dichotomy. Christ is 
thus fully divine even in His corporeal humanity—and we likewise, although we 
are what we are only becoming, or “as in a mirror, in veiled form" (£v aiviypati, 
en ainigmati) "in a confused manner" (1 Cor 13:12). Although pilgrims, we feel 
that we are also one with the Father. It is written that we have been given the Spirit 
(Rom 8:9), which makes us know that we dwell in che Son (Jn 14:23; 1 Jn 3:24).7 

The Johannine formulation expresses the Christophanic consecration: “We are 
called to be and really are God's children. . . . We are now God's children, although 
what we shall be has not been manifested (EgavepaOn; ephaneröthe) yet. We know 
that when He will be manifested we shall be like (60101) him" (1 Jn 3:1-2). The 
Christophanic experience is one and the same as our epiphany (Col 3:4). Even Paul 
states, "When the Christophany (Xpıotog pavepóðň Christos phaneröthe), which 
is your very life, arrives, then too your epiphany will appear (pavepwOrnoeo0e 
phanerothésesthe) wich him in glory" (Col 3:4). 

Vatican Council II itself states that “as children in the Son, we can exclaim in 
the Spirit: Abba, Father!” (Gaudium et spes 22). Not even the Latin liturgy seems to 
be satisfied with a simple adoption; the Collect for the Feast of the Transfiguration 
(August 6), echoing Eastern theology, speaks of our "perfect" (that is, complete) 
"adoption." In short, if Christ calls God His Father, we too can live this experience 
through the gift of che Spirit (Rom 8:9). If we both (Christ and us) call God our 


Father, we can seek to understand what Jesus might have said. 


25 De Lubac (1965). 

6 See some texts in the Summa theologiae: "Pater enim, intelligendo se et Filium et 
Spiritum Sanctum, et omnia alia quae eius scientia continentur, concipit Verbum: ut sic tota 
Trinitas Verbo dicatur, et etiam omnis creatura" (The Father, then, understanding Himself, the 
Son, the Holy Spirit, and all the other things which His knowledge contains, understands 
the Word: thus che whole Trinity is expressed in the Word as well as in every creature [I, q.3, 
a.l, ad 34]). The same thought is repeated with respect to the Son: "Respondeo dicendum 
quod in Verbo importatur respectus ad creaturam Deus enim, cognoscendo se, cognoscit omnem 
creaturam . . . unicum Verbum eius expressivum non solum Patris, set etiam creaturarum" (1 
reply by saying that the Word sustains a (direct) relation with creatures because, in knowing 
Himself, God knows every (other) creature. . .. His unique Word is the expression not only 
of the Father but also of all creatures (I, q.34, a.3]). 

7 See St. Teresa who comments on this thought in Moradas VII.1 (Teresa de Jesús 
[1967], 439). 
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The Experience 
I now submit—boldly but reverently—a description that I shall place on Jesus's lips: 


You, divine mystery, whom my people call Father, You are truly the direct 
origin, he who generates what I am, You are the source from whom I descend. 
I feel that (your) Life passes through me, that my life does not come from 
myself but from a fount that not only gives me life in general but also the 
words, the ideas, the inspiration, and everything that I am. Everything that 
I say is always something I have “heard.” 


If Jesus had been born in an apauruseya® tradition, He could also have asserted 
that His very language is nothing other than the manifestation of the primordial 
word—the Logos, vac (TMB XX.14.2; TB 11.8.8,4; Svetasara-brahmana 1.4.4.1, etc.). 
The moment, however, that this word belongs to a monotheistic people, it explicates 
its experience by saying that, only through things and events, it discovers and reflects 
the Father's voice and will. It is because Peter intuited this that Jesus blessed him 
when He said “Thou art,’ although He felt the necessity of adding some attributes 
proper to His people’s culture, such as “Son of the living God,” “the Anointed One,’ 
and others still. Because Peter was too imbued with Judaic culture, Jesus asked him 
not to make this public. 

In the language of the following centuries we could say that Jesus experienced 
the continuous creation, or better, the constant generation (by the Father). He felt 
Himself constantly generated, created, sustained, made alive, inspired by chat invis- 
ible mystery that many people call God and portray in the most diverse ways. This 
is the continuous incarnation, as we will explain later. 

“Today you have been generated,” “You are my beloved son,’ as He heard on the 
banks of the Jordan and on Mount Tabor—and Son remains His truest name. The 
filiation chat constitutes it is, in a certain sense, the destiny of every being—whether 
she knows it or not—and occurs naturally in various degrees. We may sum up its 
message by saying that we are all children and that all things exist insofar as they 
participate in that filiation. He feels Himself at one and the same time Son and 
brother. What He teaches is that God is “Our Father,’ not His alone. We are all 
brothers and sisters inasmuch as we are all children. 

What we notice here is a relationship that is indeed intimate and constitutive 
and yet also hierarchical. God is the Father; Christ is the Son; God is the Source, 
He is the river of living water that springs from the Father. Without the Father, 
nothing. He has learned obedience through experience, as Paul (or whoever wrote 
Heb 8:7-9) intuited so well. There is a difference between them; "The Father alone 


28 "The Vedas are called apaurseya (without author) because the mantras themselves do 
not need any additional reference to tell us what the words mean; otherwise, there would 
bean endless process. 
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is good” (Lk 18:19), the Son “listens,” obeys (ob-audire), even when He ignores His 
“goals” (Mt 24:36). Jesus is fully conscious of His vocation: to give the world the 
[Father's] Word (Jn 17:14) in order to return to the Father. At the end of His short 
life we could exclaim, "It is consummated” (Jn 19:30), as He yielded up His spirit 
into His Father's hands (Lk 23:46). 

Does all this make any sense to us? Certainly. If, in one way or another, we cannot 
relive what these words entail, our discourse about Jesus would constitute a futile 
exercise in idle speculation. We also—and not we alone—find His words pregnant 
with “infinite life"? and so we are allowed an analogous experience. Influenced 
perhaps by His own polemical expressions in reaction to the Hebrews (“you are 
God” in Jn 10:34, a text that cites Ps 82:6), the Christian tradition has often said, 
“You are Christ” —alter christus—or, as I would boldly say, following Paul's teaching, 
ipse christus—“Christ Himself.” We have already cited His phrase, which is all but 
impossible to translate: “Let your bearing toward one another rise out of your life 
in Christ Jesus” (Ph 2:5). The Greek reads, todto ópoveite (touto phroneite, which 
is translated hoc sentite in the Latin Vulgate). The object of the verb phroneite is 
translated “mind” in the Authorized Version and the Revised Version, “attitude” in 
the New American, and “bearings” in the New English Bible. The implication is that 
one is to participate in the same spiritual experience, the same profound intuition 
that Jesus Christ had. This experience we are invited to live. For me all of this makes 
sense, and therefore I feel encouraged to relive and formulate my own experience in 


His language, the language of the Son: 


Abba, Pater! I do not originate my very being, I am a pure gift. I have received 
everything that I am, including what I define as “mine.” Everything is grace. 
I experience my contingency because it is not within myself that I find the 
ground of my being, the “reason” for my existence. Yet this does not signify 
alienation; it does not mean, that is, that this “reason” resides elsewhere, 
that it is external to me. Although I am not the ground, neither does that 
ground exist outside of me. Rather, it exists in the interior intimo meo (“in 
the innermost depths of my being”) to cite, once again, the Confessions of 
the great African bishop Augustine (III.6.1). 


In other words, the Grund is not an "other; a non-I, but a “thou,” an immanent 
transcendence in me—which I discover as the J (and therefore as my I). 


Not only do I discover my contingency in and through my experience, but I 
also experience that everything comes from You, mysterious source that many 
have substantialized as “supreme Being.” To call thee “Father” unquestion- 
ably signifies a filial relation. It signifies the experience of being generated, of 


? It is only in Fridolin Stier that I have found a beautiful translation of “life eternal” (Can 
aióvtoc; zöe ainonios) as unendliches Leben, "infinite life.” See Jn 12:50; 17:3; Rom 6:23. 
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gushing, so to speak, from a source and sharing its nature. It is in that river 
and in no other water that the source’s water flows; nor does this mean that 
there must be a substance that exists beyond the Father’s being. The term 
itself, “father,” is a function, not a substance: the father procreates. My father is 
not a being who, among many other activities, also generates me. He engages 
in no other activity than this: generating. You are my Father insofar as you 
generate me. Thou art nothing other than being Father. 


I am speaking of this experience of being procreated, generated, produced, given 
birth, not of the experience of perceiving an “other.” I am neither substantializing nor 
projecting into the past something that, as an experience, can be directed to nothing 
other than the present. Nor am I “personifying?” It is rather a question of experiencing 
the zhis as the fons et origo totius divinitatis, to cite the Councils of Toledo (Denz., 
490; 525; 568); as the theotés, to echo again St. Paul's hapax legomenon (Col 2:9), 
or as the "silence" (sigé) whence the word springs forth, as St. Irenaeus says. “And 
we too are conscious of our I both created and uncreated, a traditional theologian 
asserts.° Undoubtedly, at a different time and in a different culture, Jesus's experience 
would rather have evoked the name of Mother, and the metaphor would probably 
have been more powerful and certainly more immediate. 


I also feel that is not my exclusive privilege. Every being has thee as Father. 
Every being is generated by thee, font of everything, although it is only 
conscious beings who can call thee “Father.” 


We exist because “we are from” (ex-sistere), we proceed from this infinite source 
that is not limited by any name or, in the words of Eckhart, is sunder Namen (without 
name), über all Namen (above all names), innominabilis (unnamable), and omni- 
nominalibus (namable by all [names])—appellations or nonappellations that are 
found in a millenarian, apophatic tradition. Neri, neti (BU 111.9.26). 

Because words have been eroded and religious power abused, neither Father 
nor Mother, neither God nor even the Void or Mystery resonates any longer in 
the minds and hearts of many contemporaries. Why this erosion? Why this abuse? 
Because, perhaps, the mind as well as the heart has become “mechanized,” as Lao 
Tze had foreseen a long time ago. 

Now that I have established that the verbal formulation is relative, let me dedicate 
a paragraph to show that Jesus' language in uttering Abba, Pater! is appropriate. First 
of all, che word is a vocative, and the three passages in which it appears present us 
with extreme situations: a cry, a shout, a prayer, accompanied even by a splattering 
of blood. It is a spontaneous manifestation of joy, of suffering or hope. It is neither 
the literary style in the third person nor a tale about others. It is personification 
alone that satisfies human nature, when, in extreme situations, that same nature experi- 


30 Boulgakov (1982), 193. 
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ences the unfathomable life of the creature. We experience a need to personify. An 
istadevata is the most human way of carrying us close to this experience. We need 
to find the divine icon with which we can communicate. Moreover, “Father” does 
not stand only for source, power, and person. It also signifies protection, especially 
love—and therefore Mother. In the innermost recesses of our human conscious- 
ness we discover within ourselves not only the fact that we love but also that we 
are capable of loving, precisely insofar as we are loved. Every being has the need of 
both loving and being loved. Human love is a response. Love has been granted to 
us. Thinking—characteristic of the human being—is nothing other, as we have said, 
than to weigh (soppesare) the love that every thing has in order to reach its place in 
the harmonic texture of reality. Thinking is a qualitative more than a quantitative 
act. The moderator is the person who recognizes the tendency, the zisus, by which 
everything moves toward its place and knows how to direct events and things, without 
violence, to their ends—an action that cannot be brought to fruition without love. 
Although we do not always identify the source with love, we do perceive love as 
our tending toward a source, while at the same time we also feel that the love with 
which we are loved has been, in turn, received. 

The source of everything is also the origin of love. Although often on a minor 
scale, we become conscious of the perichérésis we have cited so often. At times we 
do not respond to the same person with the same love with which we are loved but 
pass it on, so to speak, to a third person. For example, although we might not have 
reciprocated the love of our parents adequately, we try to bestow that love upon our 
own children. The “dance” continues. A current of love circulates throughout the three 
worlds. Love, to be sure, is no mere feeling; it is, rather, the dynamism itself of the 
real, the force that moves the universe—as so many sacred Scriptures and poets say. 

In the third place, in a very strict sense, the Father unites power and love, two 
ultimate “elements” of the universe. The Father is superior to the Son; He is the 
protector. As we have already said, the symbol father also stands for mother, for the 
woman who gives life, existence, nourishment, and love, and signifies also sacrifice, 
sharing, participation in the same adventure, and therefore equality. The son is equal 
to the father. Abba, Patér means both superiority and equality. In brief, we are capable 
of reliving the Abba, Patér! We are not orphans: the earth is our Mother, the sky our 
Father, as so many primordial and ancient traditions assert. 

There are at least two ways of experiencing the Abba, Patér—the experience of 
grace and, in a deeply paradoxical sense, the experience of contingency. 


If I am fully conscious that everything I have and am I have received from the 
Father, from the Font, I also feel, at one and the same time, that everything 
is grace, that everything has been given to me, that the initiative itself is a 
grace that the “Father of lights” (Jas 1:17) grants. If I am, at the same time, 
the fruit of grace, if the Origin of my acting and being is not my I, what I 
discover in myself is my radical contingency. It is not I who sustains myself, 
who possesses the reason for my own being, for I am contingent. “I can do 
everything in him who makes me strong” (£v tô &vóvvapoüvit pè en tö 
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endynamounti me)—the one who gives me dynamism, power (Ph 4:13). In 
this experience of my weakness I discover that the ground of my being is 
much more solid, much stronger than it would be if it were rooted in myself. 
I cannot sustain myself by myself alone; it is that which supports me that 
sustains me: Abba, Pater! 


Ican now read the story of the man of Galilee with a key that unlocks the superb 
way in which He realized this experience, the extent to which He perceived at one 
and the same time the closeness and the distance between Father and Son. 

If mysticism tells us about the experience of ultimate reality, the experience of 
Jesus the Christ constitutes the experience of this equality and difference with Him 
who gives life, wich the Source of the universe. Abba, Patér! Every person is a son, 
a daughter. In this way we can also understand what He said about children and 
the kingdom of God. Those who have the experience of a father or mother are not, 
strictly speaking, parents. And when many theologies comment on this passage, 
they betray—as I myself have done until now—the experience of an adult. It is 
the child who, in both joy and sorrow, utters "Father"—and here a capital letter is 
appropriate. It is not a question of feeling dependence or love; it is rather a question 
of a primordial feeling of belonging. For this reason, today we can say, even better, 
"Mother" —something that was not possible, perhaps, for the historical Jesus. In order 
that we live this experience, it is not necessary that we be either saints or Pharisees, 
cultured or religious; it is sufficient chat we have all been children. Not everyone is 
a father or a mother, although everyone has been a son or a daughter. 

And here we arrive at a point in which I detach my experience from the old and 
venerable expression Abba, Patér and articulate che way many men and women, 
including children, feel today. Just as children, in the process of growing up, become 
aware that their parents are not omnipotent, so in the same way the Abba, Pater 
also matures in a relation in which we no longer depend on an omnipotent father. 
Scripture calls us ouvepyot (syn-ergoi; cooperatores in Latin) (1 Cor 3:9), and yet 
it is with hesitation that I say, 


Ican pray and believe in Abba, Patér but I must do so with the same suffering 
and pain with which, we have been told, thou prayed at Gethsemane. 


The word “father” has lost much of its symbolism today. Patriarchalism is bad, 
but the destruction of the family without offering any substitute is still worse. And 
we are increasingly aware of the difficulties implicit in a pious speech about a loving 
and powerful Father who permits the immense tragedies that have occurred in all 
ages and those even worse tragedies of our technocratic age—worse because they 
are not grounded in any religious justification. When religious power clearly abused 
the people's human religious sentiments, social injustices and human tortures were 
presented and seen as bearing a religious sanction.?! However perverse this was, 


?! Slavery and torture, for example, sought “justification” in the Bible (see Denz., 1483). 
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victims were able to bear them with less despair than today when secondary causes 
have become independent of God as the “first cause.” Recall our discussion of the 
dalit earlier in the book. 


What a relief when I discover that the old formula Credo in Deum Patrem 
omnipotentem does not correspond to your experience! It is precisely che 
opposite which you experienced at Gethsemane, and in an excruciating 
way, on the cross (Mt 27:46; Mk 15:34). You have experienced the divine 
fatherhood but not his omnipotence.? You have submitted yourself to his 
will, but not his whims. 


How could God’s omnipotence allow all this? Every effort to answer by saying 
that God's designs are inscrutable seems similar to the answer that "God reveals the 
Trinity precisely to humiliate our intelligence.” I cannot believe in all these specious 
theological explanations (theologoumena). Abba, Patér!, on the other hand, isa 
prayer that can spring only out of a lacerated heart. Yet it cannot be dehumanizing. 
And there is more. 

Perhaps other cultures have shaped my experience. I can readily understand 
our need for personification but not the anthropomorphism of the individualistic 
interpretation of the divine figure of the Father. Abba, Pater does not represent to me 
belief in an Other (as substantialized Being), nor, much less, in a Me. Neither does 
it signify dualism (God above and we below), nor monism (as a God that absorbs 
everything). It is here that the expression “My Father” acquires its full meaning. The 
Father belongs to the "I am" and makes it possible that I, too, exist. In the light of 
all this, I go beyond the innocent belief chat my Father is almighty—and beyond 
the other scholarly aporias around this belief. 

I do not think we will go astray if we see a connection between this experience 
of filiation and Jesus’s third and last temptation, as well as our own—the dizziness 
one experiences at great heights (Mt 4:8). From the heights of political, economic, 
intellectual, and above all spiritual power, we seek the “kingdoms of the earth” and 


The pariahs belonged to the karma and dharma; human sacrifices were considered necessary 
for the life of the world, and so forth. 

32 The word omnipotens, translated “almighty” in English, is used in some of the first 
creedal confessions to translate the Greek pantokrator. But its real referent was the Lord, the 
dominus omnia potens, which means to say, He who has dominon over everything like a king 
and in a theocratic sense, not as an absolute being. The Letter of the Apostles (from about the 
year 160), says in the first paragraph, in patrem dominatorem universi (Denz., 1). We also 
find Credo in unum Patrem omnium dominatorem (Denz., 11, 41-42, 44, 46, 50-51, 60, 
64, 71, and elsewhere). The Vetus Latina, however, has omnia potens. It was St. Jerome who 
consecrated omnipotens in the Vulgate. Trebolle (1995) observes that pantokratór was purely 
atranslation of the divine title of Yahweh tsevaot (God of the Armies) and was also translated 
as kyrios ton dynameön (Lord of the Powers) (147). Michaelis explains in Kittel (1964) chat 
pantokrator refers to the “supremacy” of God, not to the “power to do all things" (3:915). 
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“their glory" (86€& doxa) and we think that everything can be ours—so that, of 
course, we dream to make the best use of it. Jesus did not choose “the lesser of evils” 
by kneeling, in order to become the new “prince of this world"—and bringing it 
to the Father. 

We wish to change the world from a position of power; we wish to dominate 
politics and economics in order to institute "the kingdom of God" —that kingdom 
that does not arrive "in ways that can be observed" (Lk 17:20). This is che great 
temptation of Christendom. Yet neither Francis of Assisi nor John XXIII made 
use of His power. The Abba, Patér is no pietistic effusion. Man's divinization is not 
the apotheosis (a08€001¢ apotheosis) of the individual. Once again the vision is 
not monotheistic. 

However modified by the following cext—which underscores the equality of Jesus 
and His having the same nature as the Father—this first experience is as ineradicable 
and definitive as che second. As some mystics maintain, even when human conscious- 
ness can attain its highest stage and that selfsame consciousness breaks on human 
shores, it shows an infinite difference from the source. (It is we humans who speak 
of "infinite knowledge.”) This is precisely what the experience of the Trinity is. We 
know that we are inserted within a cosmotheandric pericbórésis.? God is mystery, 
and we, too, exist within this mystery. 


The Father and I Are One 


The Texts 


Just as the first exclamation was not unique but the expression of a conviction 
manifested many times in different forms, so this second assertion—of the equality 
of Jesus with the Father—pervades Jesus’s entire message. Yet one must caution that 
this assertion must be understood in tandem with the many details that the writers 
of the Gospels or Jesus Himself have been able to introduce. 

Here we must accentuate the importance that a certain tradition, as well as modern 
exegesis, attributes to the distinction between the Synoptics and St. John’s Gospel.** 
We are interested not in the literal statements of Jesus—the so-called problem of the 
ipsissima verba—but in the complex figure of Christ, as not only the first generations 
but also Christians of all ages—that is, the church—have understood it.’ 


9? We are able to apply the well-known difference between Creator and creature (Denz., 
806) also to the Trinity. Nothing is finite in the Trinity. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are 
infinitely diverse. 

^ Massa (1995) once again underscores this; see p. 2. 

** Dupuis (1994) writes that if we are not certain of the “ipsissima verba" (the very words 
[of Jesus] themselves), the “ipsissima intentio" (che very intention itself) may be confirmed 
with certainty (52). 
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We insist on this point. Either Christians, victims of a collective hallucination, 
have projected onto the figure of Jesus Christ desires, anxieties, and expectations, 
transforming them into what they wanted Him to be, or the man truly is what they 
believe.” Even in the first case, the fundamental question remains. 

The Buddhist tradition has made the Buddha a bodhisattva. The Vishnu tradi- 
tion has transformed Krishna into a God. The Chinese have transformed Lao Tze 
into a wise man. All these traditions have advanced such interpretations because 
there is something in the human being that urges it to do so. A two-dimensional 
vision fails to satisfy Man. Like Sankara and so many others, St. Augustine speaks 
to us of a restlessness in the human heart. If the divine is not in fact Man’s ultimate 
ideal, there is no reason for God to exist for Man, for He would then become either 
useless or diabolical. What we wish to say is clear: unless, in our case, Christ is God's 
revelation, He is Man's. But let us return to the texts. 

Either the phrases we are commenting on make sense to us today, or they are 
simply words uttered by “an elephant that flies in the skies.” Perhaps we could accept 
a God who spoke incomprehensible phrases, but Christ would then be no more 
than a divine avatara and not a real man. No man can utter the words as He did if 
they are completely outside the human range and thus beyond our comprehension. 

We choose three out of many possible texts. The first is John 10:30. 


'Eyó Kai ò natnp Ev Eopev (ego kai ho Pater hen esmen). 
Ego et Pater unum sumus (in the Latin Vulgate). 
I and the Father are one.” 


The immediate context of this mahaväkya is illuminating. It reveals a disputation 
reproduced and reelaborated, I should say, at a later time, but in any case intense. 
After He urtered this statement, the Jews wanted to stone Jesus, stone Him to death: 
it was a matter of life or death. 

We shall not describe the context of the entire passage but will offer only one 
comment: throughout the entire dispute Jesus does not attenuate His statement. 
Neither does He minimize His answer; on the contrary, He is exacerbating it as 
He dares to propose a “blasphemous” exegesis of a Hebrew psalm, “You are Gods” 
(82:6). All this is summarized at the end of the disputation when Jesus asserts that 


% It is sufficient to mention Arthur Drews’s book The Christ Myth (1909; repr., New 
York: Prometheus Books, 1998), with all the religionswissenschaftliche discussions that are 
still pertinent today. 

37 Let us compare these three with other translations: “I and my Father are one” (AV); 
“I and the Father are one” (RSV); and “My father and I are one” (NEB); “Le Père et moi, 
nous sommes un” (BJ); “Ich und der Vater sind eins” (Neuer Jerusalemer Bibel and Résch); 
“Jo i el Pare som una sola cosa” (Montserrat); “Jo i el Pare som u” (Mateos/Rius Camps); “Yo 
y el Padre somos una sola cosa” (NäcarColunga). 

38 See Botterweck and Ringgren (1973) in very many articles (for example, 1:681), and 
Strack and Billerbeck (1922ff., 2:542ff., and 3:223ff.) for che Hebrew Bible context. 
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His deeds were to manifest the veracity of His words. We are asked to accept the 
testimony of a life and acknowledge, citing John 10:38, that 


"Ev gol ò nap Kayo Ev tH napi (En emoi bo Pater kagö en tà patri). 
In me est Pater, et ego in Patre (New Vulgate). 

Pater in me est, et ego in Patre (the classic Vulgate). 

The Father is in me and l in the Father. 


In another analogous passage (Jn 17:21-23) this unity is extended to all who 
will believe in Him: “Because we are all one. As you, Father, are in me, and I in you, 
may they too be one with us... I in them and you in me that they may be perfected 
in unity.” This passage introduces us to our second text, John 14:9: 


‘O Ewpakds ELE EMPakev tov natépa (Ho heörakös eme heöraken ton 
patera). 

Qui videt me, videt [et] Patrem (Vulgate).” 

He who has seen me, has seen the Father. 


If the first context explodes with danger and dialectical sparks, the second is 
suffused with grief and sadness, inasmuch as it constitutes part of Jesus's last words, 
His farewell speech. After hearing Jesus speak so much about the Father, Philip boldly 
asks Jesus to show him the Father. The answer reveals a certain sadness: “Philip, I 
have spent so much time with you, and you still don’t know me?” 

Jesus does not say, “I have already been with you a long time speaking about 
the Father, and you still do not know Him.” He does not say Him. Instead, He says 
me. “He who has seen me has seen the Father” (Jn 14:9). (Thus, “You, then, have 
not seen me.”) 

John reports the same idea in a less intimate, more public context during Jesus’s 
last entry into Jerusalem: “Jesus then shouted in a loud voice, ‘He who believes in 
me does not believe in me but in him who has sent me. The one who sees me sees 
him who has sent me” (Jn 12:44-45). 

What we would like to underscore is the fact that these statements made sense 
for Jesus and for those who placed them on Jesus’s lips from the beginning—and for 
innumerable generations since. They do not seem to find the assertion incredible. 
Perhaps He is saying that He is an elephant (and so, too, are we). Yet this is not as 


9 Some Greck texts have the word Kai (kai), which also appears in the Vulgate. And 
in the New Vulgate we read, “Qui vidit me, vidit Patrem." 

*? There are other translations: “Whoever has seen me, has seen the Father” (NRSV and 
the NAB); “He who sees me sees also the Father” (Confraternity/Challoner Rheims Version); 
"Qui ma vu a vu le Pere” (BJ); “Wer mich gesehen hat, hat den Vater gesehen” (Neuer Jerusalemer 
Bibel); “Qui m’ha vist a mi, ha vist el Pare" (Montserrat); “ Qui em veu a mi present esta veient 
el Pare" (Mateos/Rius Camps); “El que me ha visto a mi ha visto al Padre” (Martin Nieto). 
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inadmissible as if He were to say that the elephant flies in the sky. What these texts 
do is to make us revise—and revise radically—our notion of God as separate, inac- 
cessible, and Other. 

From another perspective, let us also add John 6:57: 


Kadds ànéoteiAÉv ue ò Cav nathp Kayo Gà 61a tòv natépa Kai 6 
tpóyav ne KaKetvos Choe bu &ué (Kathds apesteilen me ho zön Pater 
hago 6 dia ton patera kai ho trügón me kakeinos zései di’ eme) 


Sicut misit me vivens Pater, et ego vivo propter Patrem, [:] et qui manducat 
me, et ipse vivet propter me. (Vulgate and New Vulgate) 


As the Father, who is life, has sent me and I live for the Father, so he who 
eats of me lives for me.*! 


Whether the context concerns the Eucharist is disputed. The unity between 
Jesus and His Father is extended to all who will join in eucharistic union with Him. 
Let us set aside one of the famous £yà giui (egö eimi, ego sum) statements of the 
Johannine Jesus, John 8:58, which echoes Yahweh’s traditional self-description, “I 
am who am” (Ex 3:14). We find another polemical “I am" at the climax of Jesus's 
trial (Lk 22:70). We might also note that the phrases in which Jesus uses “I” have 
all been carefully analyzed. We also set aside another elusive statement that Jesus 
uttered when He was openly asked who He was (Jn 8:25), a text that is difficult to 
translate. However important the various egö eimi statements are, we prefer to forgo 
any interpretation so as not to lose our guiding thread of thought. 


The Interpretation 


Although a more animistic and less individualistic interpretation of these texts 
could be very helpful, I will merely try to reproduce for the general reader the experi- 
ence that these words presuppose. 


| "As che living Father sent me, and I live because of the Father, so he who eats me shall 
live because of me” (NEB); “As the living Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father: so 
he that eateth me, even he shall live by me” (AV); “De méme qu'envoyé par le Pére, qui est 
vivant, moi, je vis par le Pére, de méme celui qui me mange vivra, lui aussi, par moi” (BJ); 
“Wie mich der lebendige Vater gesandt hat und wie ich durch den Vater lebe, so wird jeder, 
der mich isst, durch mich leben” (Neuer Jerusalemer Bibel); "Així com jo, enviat pel Pare 
que viu, visc pel Pare, així qui em menja a mi viurà a causa de mi" (Montserrat); “A mi m'ha 
enviat el Pare, que viu, i jo visc gràcies al Pare; així, també qui em menja a mi viurà gràcies a 
mi" (Mateos/Rius Camps). 

#2 See Stauffer in Kittel (1964), and in general Lamarche (1965) and Liébaert (1965), 
along with the other parts of vol. 3, all of which are correlated with a rich bibliography. 
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What stands out clearly in these words is the traditional perichdrésis, which is 
not limited here to the intra-Trinitarian sphere but extends to the whole of creation. 
The text seems to say that there exists a current, a Life, that flows from the Father 
to Christ and all who communicate with Him. According to Thomas Aquinas, 
“Quaecumque sunt a Deo ordinem habent ad invicem et ad ipsum Deum” (Whatever 
things come from God are related both among themselves and to God [Sum. theol. 
I, q.47, a.3]). This has always been a common belief. According to the most ancient 
Christian tradition, if Christ is one person of the Trinity, then His material body is 
also intermeshed in the Trinitarian life—just as, in Him, we are also enmeshed in 
the Trinity. A modern author echoes this idea in poetic fashion: “And the Father 
will contemplate the Son and the Son alone; and the Son will love the Father and 
the Father alone; and both will constitute but one sole joy [the Spiric]."* 

From a monotheistic point of view, these “blasphemous” confessions seem to 
threaten the radical separation of the human from the divine. This constituted Jesus’s 
challenge, something the first Christian thinkers well understood. “God becomes 
man so that man may become God,’ as we have already noted. What we see here is 
a bridge, a bridge we are capable of crossing. Jesus seems to be denying that an abyss 
exists between the human and the divine. And it is precisely for this reason chat He 
eliminated fear and preached love. 

The subtleties of St. Thomas are well known: in order to defend the divine abso- 
luteness, he asserted that “omnis relatio quae consideratur inter Deum et creaturam, 
realiter quidem est in creatura . . . non autem est realiter in Deo" [every relation 
between God and creature is real in the creature though not in God [Surz. theol. q.2, 
a.7). Whence, “haec unio [divinae et humanae naturae] non est in Deo realiter, sed 
solum secundum rationem tantum" (chis union [of divine and human nature] does 
not exist in God in reality but only in reason [see ibid., ad 1; see also Quaestiones 
de quodlibet 1, a.2; IX, a.4).* 

This is not the time for further comment; we wish only to underscore the fact 
that the Thomistic system develops out of the monotheism that is Judaic in origin and 
bears an Aristotelian imprint, even though Aristotle’s 0£óG (theos) is quite different 
from Thomas's Deus (“God”). A clear example of this is che reduction of Christ to His 
historical function as redeemer. In this fashion, if Man had not sinned, Christ would not 
have become incarnate (Sum. theol. III, q.1, a.3),5 while acknowledging the opinions of 
others. Our opinion is Trinitarian—as we have explained elsewhere, cosmotheandrian.* 

In addition to the way some modern traditions offer readings of the first text 


® Turoldo (1996), 210. Let us recall St. Augustine: "Et erit unus Christus amans seipsum" 
(And there will be one sole Christ who loves himself). 

^' See n. 16 above. 

4 We should mention St. Thomas's honesty in acknowledging the possibility of other 
opinions. 

*6 Panikkar (19892; 19932). See also Sherrard (1992), 10, 147, who uses the term theo- 
anthropocosmic vision. I employ the term in a more limited way both because of cacophony 
and out of respect for the Greek Orthodox tradition that speaks of the “theandric” mystery. 
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that invert the order of the phrase and add the possessive in light of the context, 
we should note how the plural of the verb is used. The text does not say, “I am one 
with che Father,” nor does it say, “I am equal with the Father.” Rather, it says, “I and 
the Father are the same”; “we are one,’ one relation. That is to say, there is a defini- 
tive “we,” an ultimate “we”—/ and the Father. There is the Father and the Son, and 
they are different. The Father is Father and the Son is Son. But the Father is Father 
because He is Father of the Son, because it is He who generates. And the Son is Son 
because He is Son of the Father who generates Him. A father without a son would 
not be father—a son without a father would not be son. The father is father-of-the- 
son and the son is son-of-the-father. This paternity and filiation constitute their 
entire “being.” They are pure relation. In more philosophical language, their Being 
is not Substance. Their Being is relational; even grammatically, their being is a verb. 

Nothing exists outside the Trinity, nor is the Trinity subordinated to Unity. A 
real divine nature or essence common to the Trinity, though distinct from Father, 
Son, and Spirit, would convert the Trinity into a pure modalism. To speak of three 
essences or natures either makes no sense or would signify tritheism. God is neither 
one (a substance) nor three (three Gods). God is the ultimate and infinite correla- 
tive of reality—"For from him and through him and to him are all things” (Rom 
11:36; see also 1 Cor 8:6; Col 1:16), Deus ex quo, per quem, in quo omnia, in the 
classic Latin phrase. 

Let me insist again, both identity and difference exist. Father and Son constitute 
the difference while identity is this One—év (hen), unum (a relation). A simple but 
important observation is now in order. An expression suitable to what we are saying 
need not have resorted to the current term “difference.” Although the Father and 
Son are certainly not identical, neither are they different. They could be different 
only on a common plane that would allow a difference between them. If we consider 
the Abba experience in depth, we would understand that the Father is Father and 
nothing else, and that the Son is nothing except Son. Neither Father nor Son isa 
substance.* Being what we are, we are one.** 


* The oblivion of tradition is at times surprising, if not suspect. To give just one illu- 
minating example from Gregory of Nazienzen: “Otte oboíac óvopa ó natip . . . ovte 
évepyeiac, OXEOEWG È xai toU nic éxei npóg TOV vióv ó rarip, Tj O viOg IPOS TOV 
natépa” (Oute ousias onoma bo Patër . . . oute energeias, scheseös de kai tou pos echei pros ton 
huion bo Pater é bo buios pros ton patera. In Latin, "Nec essentia nomen est Pater, o viri acutis- 
simi, nec actionis, sed relationem eam indicat, quam Pater erga Filum babet, vel Filius erga 
Patrem. . .. Ut enim in nos baec nomina germanam quandam coniunctionem et necessitudinem 
declarant, ad eumdem modum, illic quoque genitorem ac genitum eamdem naturam babere 
significant (Father is not the name of a substance [an essence, a thing]; it rather indicates the 
relation which the Father has toward the Son or the Son toward the Father. .. . Just as among 
us these names indicate a certain homogeneous conjunction and necessity, so with respect 
to what we have just said, both he who generates and he who is generated possess the same 
nature" [Oratio theologica XX1X.16; PG 36.96]). 

55 Gregory also writes, "Do you perhaps wish to become a theologian? Respect the 
commandments!" And he proceeds to advance reasons: "praxis is the way to contempla- 
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Father and Son are not different—they are correlative. One implies the other, 
and one cannot exist without the other. The difficulty in understanding this disap- 
pears the moment we explain that both names are nothing but relations. Relation 
is in fact the category of the Trinity—and Advaita. The relation between Father 
and Son denies the duality (Father and Son, and vice versa—one not two: “we are 
one") without falling into a monistic identity (for the Father is not the Son, and vice 
versa. Insofar as it is relation, relation is one (the Father does not exist without the 
Son, and vice versa). Relation is the fundamental category that governs all that is.” 

The expression "zy Father" here assumes its most profound meaning. The Phari- 
sees had replied to Jesus, “Our Father is Abraham" (Jn 8:39). But Jesus refutes them, 
saying, "If God were your Father, you would then love me" ( Jn 8:42), as if to say, 
they would understand that power comes from the Father alone (see Jn 5:19). The 
expression “My Father" corresponds to the controverted “only-begotten” (uovo- 
yevng unigenitus of Jn 1:14, 18; 3:16, 18; and 1 Jn 4:9).? Here we must refer to the 
controversy about the word mpwtdtoKOs (prötotokos; primogenitus; “firstborn” in 
Rom 8:29; Col 1:15, 18; and Rev 1:5).>! Actually, Jesus never uses either of these 
expressions; hence we may interpret His condition of Son as exhaustive, not exclusive. 
Jesus is the only son not in the sense of being the offspring of a father who could 
have had many other children but in the sense of the sole filiation of a Son who 
continues to be generated semper nascens, always in the process of being born from 
the Father, as Eckhart would say.” In this sense the Son can be one alone inasmuch 
as the Father constantly generates Him. But in this filiation it is we, too—and the 
whole of creation—that exist (Gn 1:3) as we wait and hope: “Creation itself yearns 
for the revelation of God's children. ... We too moan within as we wait for God to 


tion" (Oratio theologica XX.12; PG 35.1080). This is the reason for my interest as well as 
suspicion. What is suspect is that a certain theology has lost the contemplative spirit. Vis 
theologus aliquando fieri ac divinitate dignus (tig deömtog tros). “To be worthy of divinity 
is the requirement for authentic theology, if one is not to utter unworthy words about the 
ultimate mystery.” The following addition is important: TIpä&ıs yap Eni Baos Sewpias 
(actio enim gradus est ad contemplationem [Praxis is the introduction to contemplation]). 

# Sec Krempel (1952). I have already indicated my view that this “radical relativity” 
seems to be a human intuition that is virtually universal. 

5 The NEB translation of Jn 1:18 is "Father's only Son,” an expression that does not 
render well che idea that is still vaguely preserved in “only begotten Son" in the KJ. The 
translation of the Italian Episcopal Conference is very clear: “Only begotten” (unigenito). 
The German-language Neuer Jerusalemer Bibel version is ambivalent: * Die Einzige, der Gott 
ist und am Herzen des Vaters ruht? 

5! The NEB also avoids the literal translation of the first text: “his is the primacy over all 
created things” (“born before”). The AV offers “the first born of every creature.” The Italian 
Bishops’ Conference edition has, “Generated before every creature.” For an exegesis of the 
various uses of the word, see Michaelis in Kittel (1964-74), 6:871-82. 

® In commenting on Jn 1:1, Eckhart writes: “Et si semper in principio, semper nascitur, 
semper generatur” (And if it is always in the beginning, it is always born, already generated 
(Lateinische Werke 111.9). 
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make us His sons and redeem our whole body” (Rom 8:19-23).? It is well known 
that the word primogenitus was eliminated from the creed in order to avoid Ariuss 
interpretation. Arius adopted this term to support the thesis that Jesus was human 
and only human: the “firstborn among many brethren” (which, interestingly, is 
exactly how the KJ translates Rom 8:29). 

It is important to remain conscious of correlations in whose absence we could 
easily misunderstand this and other texts. In a philosophical sense, the matter is 
simple. If we do not grasp the relation in itself, we become “victims” of dialectics, 
assuming that the sole way of grasping differences is to leap from A to B and espe- 
cially from A to non-A. It is substantialistic thought that sees first A, then B, and 
afterward the relation between the two. Only an intellect that does not pretend to 
intus-legere but rather experiences an immediate inter-legere is able to grasp relation 
directly. And this is the same thinking we find in nondualistic Advaita. Once it has 
transcended a subject-object individualism, Advaita becomes conscious of reality 
such as it presents itself, without engaging in either analysis or synthesis, precisely 
because it does not begin with an a priori that is ungrounded in reality. 

In our case, there is a Fountain, a source of my being, a mysterious Fountain of 
Being that is neither my ego nor my non-ego. The origin is what it is only insofar 
as, in fact, it originates. The Father is father because He generates; the Son is son 
because He is generated. They constitute two poles of the same reality, a “reality,” 
however, that is nothing other than the relation that constitutes both poles. 

This relation, in which the whole universe is involved, does not result in a final 
monism; it is not closed, because it is the Spirit that keeps it open. The Son’s return 
to the Father does not move, so to speak, through the same path that fatherhood 
does. To be generated is not the same as to generate. To receive is not the same as 
to give. Passivity is not activity. Here the locus of the Spirit is found also in the 
doctrine of the filioque, even though “through the Son” is a more plausible expres- 
sion. Bonaventure calls the Son Persona media Trinitatis, while Jakob Böhme said 
that “God is person only in Christ.” St. Augustine asserts that God's Son is the 
"Father's art” (ars Patris), and St. Bonaventure argues that “‘I and the Father are 
One; because, seen as relation, fatherhood and filiation are not two." To repeat, 
it is only from a substantialist point of view that to start from A is not the same 
as to start from B. On the contrary, “The way up is the same as the way down,’ as 
Heraclitus says (Frag. 60). 


55 Which the Catalan Interconfessional Bible translates: *. . . anhelant de ser plenament 
fills, quan el nostre cos signi redimit, " which neither the BJ nor the NJB, even in the English 
version, translates. 

55 See his Collationes in Hexaemeron 1, n. 14 (Opera Omnia 5:331-33). 

55 In Hartmann (1890), 88. 

6 Augustine, De Trinitate V1.10.n11; De reductione artium ad theologium n20. 
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The Experience 


I experience the act of living as a bond with the Father, as a source of life." I 
feel that this life has not only been granted me but has, in addition, shaped 
me to be me that I am myself able to say “my Life” as Christ said “my Father.” 
I feel this life flowing in me as a continuous creation and incarnation. “As 
the Father has life in himself, so he gave (£döwkev eddken) to the Son to have 
life in himself” (Jn 5:26).5* Just as the source and the river share water, so 
do we share life.” 


It is perhaps opportune to return once again to John's words so that we may 
express this experience and speak of the future rather than the past: we are children 
and therefore spring from the same water, the same seed, even though what we 
shall be has not yet been revealed (otnw EgavepaOn oupo ephaneröthe [1 Jn 3:2]). 
Christophany has not yet been fully manifested. 

The water must be purified, even though it is already there; the experience of 
our divine filiation is a human experience. "Not only are we called God's children, 
but we really are” (1 Jn 3:1). We are brahman, but do not know it. 

Is not life itself perhaps the adventure of making one out of two?— utraque 
unum (Ep 2:14), making the two into a One that is no number? Once again, it is 
the experience of the Trinity. Allow me to say all chis in my own words. 


“I and the Father are one” to the extent that my ego disappears, and my 
ego disappears to the extent that it allows itself to be shared by whoso- 


5 Aquinas writes, “Prius vita quam doctrina" (Life [is] before doctrine), adding: “Vita 
enim ducit ad cognitionem veritatis" (Life in fact leads to a knowledge of truth), because, as 
he knew, "Vivere viventibus est esse” (To live is, for the living, being); see Aristotle, De Anima 
11.37 [415b13]). 

55 Sc. Augustine has commented in /» Johan. XXVI.19 that, although the Father is 
greacer than he (Jn 14:28), Jesus can say, “Vivo propter Patrem” (I live for the Father [Jn 
6:57]). We can therefore say that we “live because of Christ, who, despite this (relationship), 
is greater than us.” 

9 St. Augustine expresses this idea, which has perhaps been forgotten by a certain kind of 
theology, in a concise way: “Quae est ergo doctrina Patris nisi verbum Patris? Ipse ergo Christus 
doctrina Patris, si verbum Patris. Sed, quia verbum not potest esse nullius sed alicuius; et suam 
doctrinam dixit, se ipsum; et non suam, quia Patris est Verbum. Quid enim tam tuum est quam 
tu? et quid tam non tuum quam tu si alicuius es quod es?” (What is the Father's doctrine if not 
the Father's Word? Thus, if Christ Himselfis the Father's Word, He is the Father's teaching. 
But since the Word cannot be the word of nobody but surely of somebody, in speaking of 
Himself Christ also asserted that He both was and was not His doctrine insofar as He was 
the Father's Word. What is yours more than yourself? And what is yours more than yourself 
if what you are is only in respect to another?) See In Iohan. XXIX.3; PL 35.1629. Augustine 
is commenting on Jn 7:16: “My teaching is not mine but belongs to him who has sent me.” 
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ever comes to me, “feeds” on me or, seeing me, sees not “me” but what 
I say—sees, that is, what I am. This is what I experience when I possess 
that transparency which is always more pure the more free I am from 
my small ego. When my ego imposes itself, others begin to compete and 
often confront merely their own projections. That is, they face what they 
already believe and imagine they are. My ego then becomes a wall, and 
they bounce against it. 

When, on the other hand, I am transparent, free of every fear, I am truly 
myself, my Self. Transparency allows a spontaneity that springs from me only 
when I am pure. It is then that I experience a poverty of spirit. The kingdom 
of the heavens is mine when nothing belongs to me. “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit” (Mt 5:3) has nothing to do with economic questions: it is, rather, 
an invitation to discover that the whole universe is mine, or rather, is me 
when it is not a question of a “me”—an ego that interferes with this kind of 
belonging.® This idea entails neither a pantheistic confusion nor a negation 
of personality. If I am not mine and discover myself as a you, a you of the 
Father, then I am the whole of reality seen from the small window I shall 
call mine: “I and the Father are one.” 


“The pure in heart shall see God” (Mt 5:8) expresses the same experience. 
The Beatitudes are neither doctrines nor moral dictates nor categorical 
imperatives but, rather, externalizations of the most intimate experience: if 
I do not desire anything for my ego, I am everything and have everything. I 
am one with the source insofar as I, too, act as a source by making everything 
that I have received flow again—just like Jesus. 


This is not pride. It is, rather, the experience of the Easter of the resurrection. 
Christian spirituality ends not with Good Friday but with Resurrection Sunday, which 
Pentecost makes real to us—a situation that does not divinize by dehumanizing us 
bur, on the contrary, humanizes us by divinizing us. We certainly do not always live 
at the highest level, chough every person thirsts for the infinite and searches for a 
water that satisfies, howsoever fleeting and hidden it might be. 


The person who listens to me surely hears my voice, sees my face, reads my 
thoughts, suffers from all my limitations. Yet it does sometimes happen that 


® See the courageous statement of St. John of the Cross, who says that everything is his: 
“Mine are the heavens, mine the earth, and peoples. ... God himself is mine because Christ 
is mine and everything is for me" (Máximas y sentencias 25). The philosophic expression of 
this experience is man conceived as microcosm. See Plato, Timaeus 30D, 44D; Aristotle, 
Phys. VIII.2 (252-56; 26-27); Philo, Qui rerum divinarum heres XXX1,155 (“Man isa 
small world and the world a big man"); De migratione Abrahami XXXIX.220 (“The world 
is a bigger and more perfect man"); De opificio mundi XXVII.82 (“Man is a small heaven"). 
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someone hears through my voice, sees through my face, perceives beyond 
my thoughts, intuits behind my smallness. Those who truly see, I dare say, 
already see the Father, the mystery, the reality.$! And this is possible only if 
this intimate union is neither egotistical nor conserved but rather shared, 
in service and love. These experiences are perhaps more common than we 
might believe. 


Christ did not come to “teach” doctrines as much as He did to communicate 
life (Jn 10:10) and definitely to communicate Himself, His own life, the life of the 
Father—"And his life was the light of men" (Jn 1:4). Even if we do not deny the 
fact that Christ did indeed live these experiences to such an extent that our own 
intuitions seem but pale imitations of that life, we don't have to consider ourselves 
shallow-minded or sinners just so that Jesus might appear, by contrast, holy and 
divine: He would probably not have appreciated this attitude. We have, time and 
again, repeated His words: "I have said, you are Gods" (Ps 82:6; Jn 10:34). Why 
should we not feel authorized to speak as Gods? Personal dignity implies this: not 
only are we one of many rings in a chain of beings (or even of Being), but each one 
of us is also unique, unsubstitutable precisely because each one of us bears infinite 
divine value. 

None of these experiences is either extraneous or inaccessible to us. We truly 
understand what Christ was talking about. What we said at the beginning may now 
appear more plausible to us. And there is more: If we cannot be sure that the man 
of Galilee actually did assert this or that phrase, we ourselves nevertheless do feel 
these experiences in our own hearts. Jesus’s message pervades our lives and reveals 
the supreme experience of the human being. I would now like to quote St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who is not a sentimental writer: "If Jesus Christ had entrusted his teaching 
to the written word, people would have imagined that nothing else existed in his 
teaching other than what was contained in the Scriptures"? 

Inasmuch as I am attempting to describe my experience, I must search in my 
own heart even as I refer to the Scriptures. It is again St. Thomas who tells us that 
the so-called law of the New Testament is not a written law but, rather, one that is 


$ [discern a homeomorphic equivalent of this »;abáyaza intuition that connects 
nirvana co sanısära. Those who truly experience sanzsara discover nirvana (Nagarjuna, 
Madhyamika-karika XXV.19-20). "On earth as it is in heaven,” as the Our Father declares 
in simple language and the hermetic tradition confirms. 

€ “Si autem Christus scripto suam doctrinam mandaret, nibil alius de eius doctrina bomines 
existimarent quam quod scriptura contineret" (If Jesus Christ had entrusted His teaching to 
the written word, people would have imagined that nothing else existed in His teaching 
except what was contained in the Scriptures [Sum. theol. YI-IL q. 42, a. 4]). Thomas reminds 
us of such texts as Jn 21:25 and 2 Co 3:3, and cites Pythagoras and Socrates as excellentissimi 
doctores, who did the same thing. We may add Buddha, Mahavira, and others. Nor did Lao 
Tze wish to write anything, and the African wise ones, too, do not write but only speak. 
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inscribed in our hearts: “The law of the New Testament is inscribed in our heart” 
(Sum. theol. I-II, q.106, a.1). Again, when he writes that “the new law is the very 
grace of the Holy Spirit,’ St. Thomas is reflecting the whole tradition, while also 
citing Scripture (Heb 8:8; Rom 3:27; 7:2).% 

I must therefore listen to my heart when it is pure and discover therein the Holy 
Spirit: of course, such listening is not easy to achieve. The holy Job was told, “Listen 
to me: be silent and I shall teach you wisdom” (Jb 33:33). Though not impossible, 
such a purification of the heart is difficult; it must be practiced continuously. To 
listen and remain silent so as to learn how to “read” in one’s own heart: then it is 
that we realize we cannot make it on our own. We need others. It is precisely this 
situation that constitutes the mystery of the human community, the communion 
(Koıvovia) of the mystical body. 

Meditation on Christ's “emptying” throughout the whole life He lived without 
privileges, as a simple “son of man,’ leads to all the previous ideas. I am thinking of 
kenösis. This notion is fundamental for a true meeting with many Asian religions, 
especially Buddhism, as is just now being discovered.9 In any event, the death of the 
I, che anonadamiento of Spanish mysticism, constitutes an indispensable condition, 
as virtually all mystical currents maintain. "In Christ, a new creature" (2 Co 5:17). 

Let us repeat: None of this denies the fact that this supreme human experi- 
ence—the experience of a being who is an empty container yearning to be filled 
with infinity—may be expressed in different ways by other traditions. Are we not, 
after all, saying that Jesus Christ is the revelation of the infinite hidden mystery, and 
so present in the cosmos from eternity (Rom 16:25-26)? 


Even though far from being the eucharistic bread of life for others—and very 
slow to realize that those who enter in contact with me enter in communica- 


9 Thomas himself quotes Augustine: "Sicut lex factorum scripta fuit in tabulis lapideis 
. . . ita lex fidei scripta est in cordibus [ftdelium]" (Just as the law of [human] actions is written 
in stone ..., so the law of faith was written in the hearts [of believers] [De spiritu et littera 
XXIV.41; PL 44.225]). It is interesting to observe chat Thomas omits a few words of this 
citation and adds the word fidelium. Again: "Quae [Quid] sunt [ergo] leges dei ab ipso Deo 
scriptae in cordibus, nisi ipsa praesentia Spiritus Sancti?" (What then are God's laws that God 
Himself has inscribed on hearts but the very presence of the Holy Spirit? [XX1.36]). The 
atmosphere of these citations is far from any kind of legalism. 

5 ]risenlightening to observe different translations of Ph 2:7: Emptied himself (NRSV, 
NAB, NJB); made himself nothing (NEB, Revised English Bible); “ertäuiserte sich” (Neuer 
Jerusalemer Bibel); “ausgeleert hat er sich selbst” (Stier); “sanéanti lui-méme" (BJ); "se ano- 
nadó” (NácarColunga); “sanorrea” (Montserrat); “es va fer no res” (Catalan Interconfessional 
Bible); “es despulla del seu rang” (Mateos/Rius Camps); “spoglid se stesso” (Italian Conference 
of Bishops). 

6 Asan example of this interest I cite a few studies of the Kyoto school: Nishitani (1982); 
Unno (1989); Ohashi (1990); and in the same spirit Mitchell (1991); Lefebure (1993); and 
the recent writings of Masao Abe. 
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tion and communion with the source of life itself, which gives Life to me 
and everyone else, or even though I am so opaque that not all who see me 
see the Father, I still cannot deny that all these experiences belong to me too 
and are therefore available to every human being. Might not this be precisely 
what constitutes “the good news”? 


“I and the Father are one.” We have already eliminated the fear of pantheism 
by acknowledging that the difference between the Father and us is infinite—as it is 
among the “persons” of the Trinity. Our being one with God—our divine aspect, 
as Christian tradition loves to say—entails neither an indiscriminate fusion nor 
separation. Insofar as we are one with Christ, we are one with the Father. Although I 
am not the Source, the Source is neither separated nor separable from me.® The toil 
has not ended: this is time: the temporal “distention” of the cosmos’s adventure (1 
Cor 15:20-28). Since we cannot, now, engage in an exegesis of the text, we should 
perhaps remain silent. 

When I refuse to be called “a human being,” or when I criticize evolution- 
istic thought, when I claim to be unique and, to that extent, unclassifiable, I am 
reacting against the invasion of the scientific mentality, which tends to obscure 
one of the most central of all human experiences: being a unique divine icon of 
reality, constitutively united with the Source of everything, a microcosm that 
mirrors the entire macrocosm. In a word, I am one with the Father, infinite, 
beyond all comparison and never interchangeable. The I is not me. I am not the 
product of evolution, a speck of dust, or even mind in the midst of an immense 
universe. Man, the integrally concrete, real man, is not an item in a classification 
scheme: it is he who does the classifying. This holds for each one of us. I would 
like to stress that Man's dignity lies precisely in His being conscious of the fact 
that He and the Father are one. That is precisely what the Mediator dared to say, 
anthropos Christos Iésous (1 Tim 2:5). The ahambrahmasmi must be seen in the 
light of the tat tvam asi! 

Herein lies the plenitude of Man. In the Vulgate, Psalm 25:16 is numbered 
24:16 and reads, “Respice in me et miserere mei: quia unicus et pauper ego sum” 
(Look at me and have pity on me because I am unique and poor). Note, that unicus 
is translated as “alone” in the New Revised Standard Version, and “lonely” in the 
New American Bible. The Septuagint translates uovoyevng as unicus and TTOXÓG 
as pauper; the Hebrew employs terms that correspond to “solitary” and “disgraced,” 
which are more in accord with such contemporary translations as, for example, the 
New Revised Standard Version. 


“ After the death of his teacher Nishida, Nishitani wrote in his untranslatable Japanese 
calligraphy, "Although the source may be exhausted, its water can never be.” He was remem- 
bering that “to kill the Buddha and the Masters exhibits the highest form of gratitude" (Ohashi 
[1990], 5). Here we see an example of a different way of thinking. I abstain from any kind of 
Trinitarian comment in the light of the constant dynamism of perichorésis. 
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We must now resume our discussion of the ddhyatmic anthropology. After 
the philological and ontogenetic questions that characterize the primal ecstatic 
consciousness of humanity—*What are things, other people, and God?”—arises 
the principal existential question, “Who am 1?” I “am” between being and nothing- 
ness. Between these two extremes oscillates the story of human consciousness—as 
the Hebrew psalms cry out. 

Who am I? Jesus, like every other man, raised the question. He was concerned to 
know whar others said about Him, yet the answers He received did not seem to have 
convinced Him much—except for one that did not come from human lips: “You 
are my son.” This answer, which Jesus heard at the Jordan and again at Tabor, which 
Peter confessed, the centurion confirmed, the Pharisees denied, and the disciples 
debated, seems to represent Jesus’s central experience: I am not an autonomous I (I 
only say what I hear—my words are not mine); I am not an I but a thou of the I, che 
thou of God. Neither autonomy (I am not an individual who exists in himself) nor 
heteronomy (nor am I a mere instrument that an "Other" or others manipulate). 
Rather, it is a matter of ontonomy (I am joined to Reality, to the Father, in a real 
relationship of inter-independence). 

Strengthened by his experience (that of Jesus), we too can seek to live it with 
greater trust. We are neither God nor non-God; neither real nor nonreal, neither 
angels nor devils. Sad-asad-anirvacaniya (something ineffable, that is neither being nor 
nonbeing), says the vedanta. Within this historico-religious context, we could perhaps 
describe Jesus's experience as the answer available to every person. Although perhaps 
I do not know “who I am,’ as the Rg-veda 1.164.37 says, I surely do know one thing, 
“I am never completely identical with myself” The subject of the question cannot be 
identified totally with the predicate of the answer. “How can one see the seen?” St. 
Augustine asked himself—Quomodo potest videre videntem” —thereby reflecting 
the Upanishadic problematic. But in order to discover ourselves as a thou, a tvam (tat 
tvam asi), it is necessary that someone, the I, tell us this, and in addition we must be 
prepared to listen. The Father's “you are my sons” corresponds to Jesus’s Abba, Pater! 

To become God's children, we must not dehumanize ourselves through a negative 
asceticism that entails the abandonment of the body and matter, as many forms of 
Neoplatonic, Vedantic, and other forms of spirituality suggest. The Christian rheösis 
resides not in the “flight of the solitary to the Solitary” but in the full realization 
of the verbum caro factum est (“the Word became flesh” of the Creed)—thar is, the 
realization of the incarnation. 


It Is Good That I Leave 


Our third mahavakya represents the deepest stage of spiritual experience, for 
many reasons, but especially because it is the most human. The kenösis is an act that 


6 See Panikkar (1966), 255-56. 
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continues. The theösis (divinization of Man) without the kerösis (divine annihila- 
tion) would constitute a diabolical temptation (Gn 3:5). The Trinity is the fulcrum 
of Christian experience. The Christ represents both the divinization of Man and 
the humanization of God. If Christ were God alone or “more” divine than human, 
His life and “mysteries” could not also represent our destiny; His karma would not 
be human. 

That “meditation on death,” which Plato calls ugAétn Havartov (melere thanatou 
[Phaedo 81a]), represents a comment that is profound in its simplicity. Since ancient 
times, both in the East and the West, such a meditation has been the counsel that 
the wise have offered in order to achieve a wise life. 

What we have said does not entail any pessimism, since everything falls and 
dies, and our bodies age and become decomposed. All this should inspire neither 
anxiety in the face of death nor a more or less morbid desire to die—nor exces- 
sive speculation about life after life. It is simply a matter of acknowledging reality 
and respecting what is, as Jesus taught when He said it is good that stones remain 
stones (in the temptation narratives of Mt 4:3-4; Lk 4:4). What we would be 
wise to acknowledge is this. Not that I must disappear, not that others are waiting 
for me elsewhere, not that I am in a rush to leave this earth, nor that I should 
attach myself to chose who have lived with me. Instead, what I must recognize 
is that our time must arrive, one moment or another, and it is right that it be so 
because temporal ex-istence must be reborn, must enter into tempiternal sistence 
in the Spirit’s manere. When His disciples ask Jesus to remain and then recognize 
Him, He immediately disappears (Lk 24:29-31). "Life does not die,’ as a Vedic 
text says (CU VI.11.3). "Vita mutatur, non tollitur," che ancient Christian liturgy 
chants—Life changes, it is not taken away.® It is good that time does not stop in 
us—nor we in time. 


The Texts 


AAN Eyo thv GA rjOgLav Aéyo buTv, oupdéepeEr opiv iva £yo anéABw 
EV yàp LT ANEAB, ò TAPAKANTOS où LT EAON OLK EAEVOETAL xpóc 
buds £àv SE nopevda, néuyw adtov npóc ouüc. 2 


Sed ego veritatem dico vobis: expedit vobis ut ego vadam. Si ego non abiero, 
Paraclitus non veniet ad vos; si autem abiero, mittam eum ad vos. 


® According to Thomas Aquinas, “Dicitur autem creatura fluvius quia fluit semper de 
esse ad non-esse per corruptionem, et de non-esse ad esse per generationem" (Created being is 
called a river because it always flows from being to non-being through corruption and from 
non-being to being through generation). See Sermones festivi, 61. 

© In the Greek manuscripts there are some variants that are not substantive. 
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Nevertheless, I tell you the truth: it is to your advantage that I go away 
because, unless I do, the Paraclete will not come to you; but if I go, I will 
send him to you.” 


Jn 16:7 


I will not dwell on the scene, even though it is very moving and could have been 
created a posteriori. We are dealing, nevertheless, with a universal human situation: 
the future does not seem bright, His followers will be persecuted, and the state of 
mind that has entered into His disciples may be described in this way: the Master is 
about to leave them at any moment without having finished hardly anything while, 
at the same time, almost abandoning them. We can understand Judas’s frustration 
and desperation: Jesus’s mission is about to end in a total fiasco. 

The people have abandoned Him because it has become too risky to follow 
Him; the synagogue declares Him a heretic, indeed blasphemous; the political 
representatives despise Him; and His “own” do not understand Him. He has not 
left chem anything durable, no institution; He has neither baptized nor ordained, 
much less has He founded anything—though He may have manifested the inten- 
tion of doing so. He has left both the Spirit and Himself as a silent Presence in the 
eucharistic act. He has sent them as a lamb among wolves and refuses to change 
tactics even at the end: wolves are still roaming about. He promises His followers 
only one thing: the Spirit. 

This is not the place to examine in depth the meaning of the verb sympherein, 
which is translated as “it is good” or “to your advantage,’ and which literally means, 
“to put together,” “to gather.” In this scenario the verb means something profitable, 
advantageous, opportune, in harmony wich the entire situation. 

His life is about to reach its end and He is certainly about to go to the Father 
(Jn 14:12; 16:17, 28; 20:17; and elsewhere). In any event, He is about to go, despite 
the fact that He has just reached the fullness of His age. While He consoles His 
disciples by saying that He has not left them orphans (Jn 14:18), He also makes them 
understand that they will not see Him again. And the specter of His imminent death 
weighs constantly on them. He promises them consolation, comfort, an intercessor, 
a mediator, an advocate, an aid, a Paraclete. In other texts the advocate is described 


70 Again, other translations are interesting: “whereas if I go, I will send him to you" 
(NEB); “Ic is expedient for you that I go away, for if I do not go away, the Advocate will not 
come to you” (AV); “Ic is expedient for you that I depart. For if I do nor go, the Advocate 
will not come to you” (Confraternity/Challoner/Rheims); “I vaut mieux pour vous que 

je parte; car si je ne pars pas, le Paraclet ne viendra pas à vous" (BJ); “Es ist gut für euch, das 
ich fortgehe. Denn wenn ich nicht fortgehe, wird der Beistand nich zu euch kommen" (Neuer 
Jerusalemer Bibel); “Us convé que men vagi; perquè si no men vaig no vindra el vostre valedor 
a vosaltres” (Mateos/Rius Camps); "Us convé que me'n vagi; perquè si no men vaig no vindra 
el vostre Defensor a vosaltres" (Catalan Interconfessional Bible); *Os conviene que yo me vaya. 
Porque si no me fuere el Abogado no vendrá a vosotros" (NácarColunga). 
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as the Spirit and often called “the Spirit of truth” (e.g., Jn 14:17, 26; 15:26; 16:13), 
a reflection perhaps of the language of the Qumran community.” 


“Otav 6& An Exeivos, tò nveüna tis GANGEiac, 
OSnyNnoEet pág eig thv GANGELav näoav. 


Cum autem venerit ille, Spiritus veritatis deducet vos, 
in omnem veritatem. 


When, however, the Spirit of truth will come, 
he will guide you to the whole truth. 


Jn 16:13 


The text could not be any more explicit. As soon as He leaves, the Spirit of truth 
will come and introduce us to the truth in its entirety. Is it a matter of the ingenuous 
faith or blind trust in the Spirit? It is presumed that Jesus also said that it is the Spirit 
that gives life: Spiritus est qui vivificat (Jn 6:63), although some exegetes tend to 
contextualize this phrase in eucharistic discussions. 

The Spirit is a Spirit of truth, that truth that makes us free ( Jn 8:32; 2 Co 3:17). 
Although this Spirit will not carry us toward precise formulations or fragments of 
truth, it will carry us toward truth in its entirety, toward indivisible truth, toward 
the discovery (&Arj0età alétheia) of the recondite nugget of truth.” “Consecrate 
them in the truth” (Jn 17:17). The Spirit does not make us omniscient but true 
seekers; it does not lead us to know everything but to be everything—the totum in 
parte (the whole in the part), the icon of reality. 

Let us remember that the truth Jesus is talking about is not the correspondence 
(adaequatio) between an abstract intellect and an idea; it is rather an aequatio ad 
(from aequitas, “equality”), a sort of “equality toward” the order of reality (rta, 
dharma; taE\c [taxis], ordo). 

As we have already said, the way of truth is one and the same as the search for 
justice—and vice versa. To separate the truth, the truth that makes us free, from its 
incarnation in life—that is, from justice—represents the rupture of human life into 
a theoretico-conceptual and a practico-temporal world, a rupture that bears mortal 
consequences. The justice of the Gospel, the dikaiosyné (d\kaLoodvn) is indissoluble 


7! The Manual of Discipline of the Qumran community bestows upon the “spirit of 
truth" che function of “illuminating man’s heart, setting it on the path of virtue . .. bestowing 
understanding and intelligence . . . a spirit of discernment” (1QS IV:2-6). 

72 The Gospel of Truth discovered at Nag Hammadi and marked by Valentinian tenden- 
cies says in chapter IV, “Jesus Christ, by means of a hidden mystery, has illuminated those 
who are in the dark. By drawing them out of oblivion, he has illuminated and shown them 


a path. This path is the Truth, and it is precisely the Truth that he taught them.” Cited in 
Orbe (1985), 124. 
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insofar as it binds human justice and divine justification. A Christophany for our 
age cannot accept this dichotomy—as liberation theology is trying to tell us. 
There is much more. Although truth can perhaps be translated into concepts, 
it itself is not a concept any more than orthodoxy is a doctrine. As I noted in the 
dedication, truth itself is “journeying,” like a pilgrim. Such a description would 
make no sense, however, and we would fall into an anarchical relativism, if truth 
were identified with a conceptual system. Not only is truth a relation; it is also a 
personal relation. It is not truth that is adored; it is rue adorers who adore the divine 
mystery in spirit and truth (Jn 4:24). Truth is one and the same as the spirit of truth. 


'O motevov cic £u& ta Epya A &yà norð KAKalvog norost Kal uei- 
Cova tovtov NOLNGEL, OTL EYO MPOs Tov ratépa TOPEVONAL. 


Qui credit in me, opera, quae ego facio, et ipse faciet, 
et maiora horum faciet, quia ego ad Patrem vado. 


He who believes in me will do the works that I do, and will do even greater 
ones because I am going to the Father.” 


Jn 14:12 


Let us recall those traditional theological distinctions that prevent us from 
thinking that the disciple is capable of surpassing the teacher, even though this text 
seems to assert that such a possibility exists. In any event, the assertion does suggest 
that we are only at the beginning of a new manifestation of the Spirit and that our 
task is to continue it in a creative and even more admirable way. 

It seems important to note the causal connection of the phrase: we shall do greater 
things because He is going to the Father. He does not leave us “orphans”—without 
a Father (Jn 14:18). He is the mediator (uecitng; mesités [1 Tim 2:5]), not che 
intermediary (cf. John 14:20). The mediator has accomplished what He had to do 
(Jn 17:4). Now it is up to us. But the bond remains: He returns to the Source from 
which we too can drink the living water (Jn 4:14) that is clearly bound up with the 
Spirit (Jn 7:37-39). 


73 Several other translations follow: “He who has faith in me will do what I am doing; 
and he will do greater things still because I am going to the Father” (NEB); “Whoever believes 
in me will perform even greater works, because I am going to the Father” (NJB); “Wer an 
mich glaubt, der wird die Werke, die ich tue, aber selber tun. Ja, grössere als die wird er tun, 
weil ich zum Vater gehe” (Stier); “Chi crede in me, compierd le opere che io compio e ne fara di 
pit grandi, perche io vado al Padre” (Episcopal Conference of Italy). 
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The Interpretation 


"It is good that I am leaving you” possesses a profound Christological meaning. 
It removes the temptation to any kind of pan-Christism or even Christocentrism. 
Jesus knew that it was good that He leave, that He had not come to remain but to 
remain in us in the most perfect form, not as a more or less welcome guest foreign 
to us but in our very being. This is the meaning of the Eucharist. This is the work 
of the Spirit. 

"It is good that He is leaving us.” Otherwise we would make Him king—that is, 
an idol—or we would rigidify Him into concepts, into intellectual containers. We 
would turn His teaching into a system, imprison Him within our own categories, 
and suffocate the Spirit. 

“It is good that He is leaving you,” as He did at Emmaus, at the mountain of 
Galilee, or as He did when they wanted to kill Him or make Him king. The warning 
is worth repeating: “O men of little faith! Have you not yet understood that the 
kingdom of God is neither here nor there, that it cannot be objectified, that all our 
notions of it are provisional, in constant movement, and rather conventional?” 

Christophany illuminates every being. Neither a manifestation of another nor 
a human alienation, it is rather the maximal actualization of our true identity. The 
phrase of the African slave who had become free may also be said of Christ: “Homo 
sum; humani nibil a me alienum puto”” (I am a man; I consider nothing human 
foreign to me). 

This humanum is humanity, "the perfect Man.” It is therefore not a question of 
reducing everything to the one sole center, which would be Jesus the Christ. Reality 
exhibits as many different centers as there are centers of consciousness—which means 
that it manifests as many centers as there are beings. This is not, therefore, any kind 
of pan-Christism because Christ has left and thereby allowed che Spirit co bestow 
our identity on us. In a certain sense this last mahdvakya sums up the quintessence 
of Jesus's message: no certitude, no assurance, no external rule, total faith in us, in 
each of us. The Spirit will come. 

Not only does He go, not only does He in fact leave us, not only does He trust 
us and give us responsibility, but it is good that it be so. All this should remind us 
of Lao Tze and Chuang-tzu. 

There is a strong temptation to criticize organizations and emphasize the betrayal 
of many Christians and, above all, of the official churches for having wanted to rigidify 
everything, regulate life, and proclaim laws. We are, of course, justified in sustaining 
a critical and open spirit and in not fearing to denounce what appear to us as abuses 


™ Terentius, Heautontimoroumenos 77 (circa AD 163). The phrase became very widely 
known because Cicero (De Officiis 1.9.30; De legibus 1.12.33), Seneca (Ad Lucilium XCV.53); 
Juvenal (Satires XV.140ff.), and Ambrose (De officiis 11.7.45) quoted it. 

7^ Here we have an example of the meaning of a phrase that tradition has gradually 
deepened over the centuries. 
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and deformations of Christ’s spirit. But let us not forget that it is good that He has 
gone, and good that we realize it was not necessary for Him to remain, just as it 
was not necessary for an omnipotent God (to give one example, without pursuing 
the argument) to prevent us from abusing our freedom. It is good for the church 
to be in human hands, that humanity forge its own destiny, and that we become 
co-responsible for the world’s dynamism (Qo 3:11). “And he left the world to their 
disputations,” we read in the Latin version of a biblical text,” even though it does not 
correspond to the original. The immutability that breaks life’s dynamism is death. 

This crust in the Spirit, which in reality means trust in Man, this freedom is the 
testament of that “prophet powerful in deeds and words” (Lk 24:19). “Where there 
is Spirit there is freedom” (2 Co 3:17), Ubi Spiritus, ibi libertas! 

The traditional interpretation of Jesus’s “last discourse” (Jn 13-17) is well known. 
Jesus seems to be aware of both His mission and His responsibilities. This discourse 
alludes to the Trinity and the church and contains an undeniable example of the 
climate in which the first generations of Christians lived. Without these chapters, 
it would be difficult to understand them.” 

Modern scholarship has accomplished marvels in filtering strata of texts and in 
analyzing the historical events that gave rise to the text being examined. Yet it is undeni- 
able thar, in one sense or another, the promise of the Spirit belongs to Jesus's kerygma.’ 

Perhaps the first Christian generations to believe that the Son of God decided 
to found His church and was conscious of a role entrusted to them by the divine 
Father may have held the discourse reported in the Gospels, which can be understood 
as the apex of the teaching of Jesus. It is undeniable, however, that the attitude it 
reflects is typical of the man of Galilee. Here we can see thar, instead of visualizing a 
triumphalistic “representation” toward the works of Christian communities in which 
Jesus seems to have had no doubts about His church, it is surely possible to interpret 
His words as narrating a realistic situation that crushes every idealistic expectation. 

We could say that Jesus failed and lost the opportunity to found His church. 
The enthusiastic crowd wanted to make Him king: He walked away. The apostles 
wanted Him to remain on the mountain: He rebuked them and went down to the 
plain. Satan wanted to offer Him all the kingdoms of the world: He refused. He 
did not even want to listen ro the Scriptures and convert the stones into bread for 
Himself: He preferred that the stones remain stones. He was certainly not a diplomat 
capable of ingratiating Himself with chose in power. But in this last situation He 
could no longer leave. They seized Him and got rid of Him: He died abandoned. 


76 Et mundum tradidit disputationi eorum. 

7" The following is found in a classical Italian commentary by St. Catherine of Siena 
(1935), 845: "I shall go and return to you, for when the Holy Spirit returned to His disciples, 
He did not return alone but came with my power, the Son's wisdom (which is one and the 
same with me) and the clemency of the same Holy Spirit, who proceeds from me, the Father, 
and the Son.” 

78 Cf. Gonzälez-Faus’s expression (1995), 124: Extra Spiritum nulla salus. 
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We are not therefore commenting on a single statement and elaborating a specific 
exegesis. We are seeking to understand Jesus’s experience and asking ourselves whether, 
ultimately, our experience corresponds to the fundamental attitude that we grasp in 
what He said and did. Jesus repeated that message constantly. He lived and preached 
it. “Do not be anxious" (uh nepiuväte më merimnate [Mt 6:25—34]) about the 
future, be serene, do not think about what you should say (Mt 10:19). 

It seems appropriate to append a teaching passage that reveals Jesus's humanity. 
It is not a question of an omniscient being who hopes to arouse repentance for 
Peter's betrayal—whoever it is who might have written the passage and whatever 
may be its historical level of reality. I refer, of course, to the question, "after eating": 
"Simon, son of John, do you love me more than they love me?" (Jn 21:15-16). 
Even though He has risen, He must nevertheless go and implore love, human love. 
He may leave if He is reassured of being loved. He does not ask, "Simon of John, 
have you understood my message? Have you understood who I am?" We discern an 
autobiographical (and prophetic) tone even in the reported fact that Jesus was in no 
condition to go where He would have liked and say what He had dreamed of doing. 


I leave everything to love—and neither to my will nor to projects of any type 
whatsoever. I must go, simply go, and I leave you with a question: Have I 
aroused love in you? I entrust my message to you—to you who, like Peter, are 
not sure of yourselves because of your many betrayals, but you still do love me. 


Jesus behaved truly as a servant, not as a pantokrator. Let us also note how the roles 
are overturned. Jesus neither asks Peter if he repents, nor does He say that He forgives 
him: He asks ifhe loves Him. It is then that he will be forgiven, for love alone cancels 
sin: “Her many sins are forgiven because she has loved much . . .” (Lk 7:47)? The 
text's ambivalence constitutes a vital, not a vicious circle. Love leads to forgiveness and 
forgiveness to love. Listen to what the risen Christ says: “Receive the Holy Spirit: those 
whose sins you forgive will be forgiven” (Jn 20:22-23). We have the power to forgive, 
to cancel the offense only if we love—that is, if we have the Spirit, which is Love. It is 
the Spirit that enables us to forgive. By ourselves, even with the greatest good will, we 
cannot do so. But in going away, it is the Spirit that He leaves us. 

It is not by chance that we have presented this »ahavakya last. One of our 
reasons for doing so resides in the central dogma of Jesus's life—the resurrection. 
Unless Jesus leaves, the Spirit will not come, and His resurrection will not acquire its 
full meaning. “Men of Galilee, why are you looking at the heavens?” (Ac 1:11).Ina 
paradoxical sense the text at issue constitutes a discourse on the resurrection. God’s 
children are children of the resurrection (Lk 20:36), and the resurrection reveals 
the Trinitarian life in us. It is good that He leaves; in what other way could we find 
Him risen? The resurrection is the real presence of the absence. “He has risen. He 
is not here!”—neither here nor there, just like che kingdom (Lk 17:21). 


? Significantly enough, only Luke reports these words. 
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The apostle said, “Praedica verbum” (Preach the word [2 Tim 4:2]), but Jesus went 
further: “Become the Word; let your self “continue” the incarnation, a process that 
does not end with me, for it is indeed in this me that you exist. This is the ultimate 
meaning of the Eucharist. As we have seen, loss of the mystical sense of reality has 
brought us to confuse the messenger with the message and reduce the latter to a 
doctrine if not to an outright ideology. The kerygma of this and many other texts 
consists not in making speeches but in incarnating a life in the selfsame glorious 
proclamation of Life in its plenitude. 

We have already seen how the Scholastic creatio continua liberates us from a fixed 
and conditioned universe. We must now mention still another experience that is 
difficult to communicate because both words and thoughts fail, as one Upanishad 
asserts.*° This experience, which could be expressed as an incarnatio continua, liberates 
us from living in a merely historical and temporal universe and makes us conscious 
of our divine dignity. The Christian incarnation is not an accident, not something 
that happens by chance in human “nature.” 

This incarnation is in fact the Trinitarian vision of creation. The divine mystery 
makes itself flesh, makes itself matter, “creates” not ex se but certainly  se—since 
outside of God, there is nothing.®! (To “create” ex se would constitute pantheism; 
hence, in dialogue with Plato, we say ex nibilo—without a “prime matter.”) We are 
not inquiring now whether Christ, the second Adam, assumes nature (in its entirety) 
or the nature of Man as an individual (in His singularity). We do say that the Word's 
incarnation in Jesus is the revelation of the mystery that has been hidden since “the 
eternal eons” (Rom 16:25), and that in Him we see the fullness of the “last times” 
(Heb 1:2) realized in the head of “creation” (Col 1:15-20). The destiny of the head 
is one and the same as the destiny of the members, and indeed of the whole universe 
(Rom 8:19-23). 

Although this is not the place to present a “theology” of the Eucharist under- 
stood as incarnatio continua, we shall refer to it in the third part of this work as 
an example of the harmony and coherence of Christian intuitions. Too often the 
Eucharist has been reduced to a private devotion or a quasi-superstitious act or a 
disincarnate faith. Surely the church fathers intended to say something when they 
spoke to us of the Eucharist as "the medicine of immortality” (pappakov à8ava- 
oia pharmakon athanasias).” 

In this sense it seems no exaggeration to assert that this mahavakya represents 
the acme of the experience of Jesus the Christ, more or less conscious of being “the 
splendor of God’s glory and the imprint of God’s being” (Heb 1:3). In fact, “leaving” 
on the part of Jesus is a symbol of the Trinitarian perichorésis, the revelation of the 


8° “When both word and mind fail because of their inability to teach it (brahman), those 
who in this fashion know the joy of brahman no longer experience any fear” (TU I1.9; 11.4.1). 

9! See Panikkar (1966), "Creazione in metafisica indiana,” 71-98, esp. 82-83. 

* Ad Ephesios XX.2.2 (PG 5.661). See my 1952 article “La Eucaristia y la Resurrección 
de la carne,’ in Panikkar (1963), 335-52. 
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divine—that is, Trinitarian—life in the whole of that reality I have called thean- 
thropocosmic or cosmotheandric, in order to join the Christian tradition, which 
extends the expression of the divine glory (Ps 19:2) to the whole cosmos. 

There are not two universes, one divine and the other material. Creation does 
not exist outside God (extra Deum). Rather, it is a moment, a dimension of the radical 
Trinity. The Trinitarian life circulates through the whole universe. “The Father has 
created everything; everything was in him, and everything desires to know him."** 

Let us resume our inquiry regarding the profound “reason” for Christ’s words. 
It is necessary that He leave so that the dynamism of Life will not be reduced to an 
arid dualism. This is the nonduality of which St. Thomas writes explicitly: “Unum 
idemque actu quo Deus generat Filium creat et mundum" (By the same act through 
which God generates the Son He creates the world).® This sentence expresses the 
Trinitarian dynamism that is usually defined improperly in an external sense as ad extra. 

The Christian tradition has seen in Christ the “mediator” (uecitns mesités), che 
one who comes from the Father and goes to the Spirit without separating Himself 
from them: the true way that leads to Life. But this mediator is undivided.* God's 
life is Trinitarian. For us life comes and goes and does not stop; we exist within this 
dynamism and live in its passing. Expressed in grammatical terms, Being is a verb, 
an action, an actus in Scholastic language, an activity, £vépyeta, energeia—not a 
substance. It is good that He leaves, and it is also good that we too leave. He repre- 
sents the model. Life is a gift, a gift chat has been given to us and that we in turn give 
back; in this fashion we participate in the Father's activity—otherwise we would not 
be One. "The one who loves his life will lose it” (Jn 12:25), because, as the Buddha 
would say, this life is transitory. 


The Experience 


The question we pose now is whether we can understand this statement without 
either minimizing or diluting it, as well as without transferring Jesus’s words into 
declarations of a sovereign human consciousness. As a normal human being, I ask 
myself how I can understand what transpires in a human heart that pronounces 
these words. Do we not call Him our brother and friend, as He has told us? Allow 
me, then, once again to speak in the first person. 


9 Sec Sherrard (1992), esp. 157ff. “The visible universe is God's living body; it is the 
temple of the living God" (163). This idea is present in many religions which, without falling 
into pantheism, see God's body in the world. 

# The Gospel of Truth, in Vannucci (1978), 326. 

85 Sum. theol. I, q.34, a.3. 

#6 According to Aquinas, “In filio est esse Paternitatis quia in divinis non est nisi unum 
esse" (The being of Father is in the Son because in divine things there is but one being [In IV 
Sententias I, d.33. q.1, a.1, ad 2]). 
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I must go; otherwise the Spirit will not come. I must not be intent on 
perpetuating my life because, if I do, Life will be neither continued nor 
transmitted to others, Everything that I have been, I have experienced, lived 
and seen, yet it will remain fruitless if I carry ic with me into the tomb. I 
am not the exclusive master of my life, of that Life which has been granted 
me. If I cling, Life will not flow, will not live. Life has been given us, Rabin- 
dranath Tagore has written, and it is only in giving it that we merit it. We 
have already mentioned John’s phrase (12:25), which the other evangelists 
echo (Mt 10:39; 16:25; Lk 9:24; 17:33; Mk 8:35), and which, expressed 
in different words, tells us that we, that I, must not cling to my “life” but, 
rather, consecrate it to something larger than my ego. It is well that I leave, 
that we leave. As I go, I leave many of my projects unfinished, many of my 
aspirations unsatisfied. The longer I live, the more surely I discover what it 
is that I could have done. 

I must not yearn to make myself immortal or worry whether my projects 
and ideals will be followed to the letter and observed according to my desires. 
In life we find dynamism, in reality that Spirit of truth that flows from me, 
too, if only I do not enclose myself within myself. This Spirit will pervade 
others by its own initiative, without any need for me to program myself first. 
This is what freedom is. "Where the Spirit is there is freedom" (2 Co 3:17). 
Freedom is the fruit of truth (Jn 8:32). 


Jesus's experience manifests a truly liberated soul, and what this implies is clear: 
Jesus achieved a total transparency and transcended both the burden of the past and 
the fear of the future. 

Have we not learned that although Lao Tze, Socrates, Sankara, Kant, Gandhi, 
our ancestors (to give but a few disparate examples) have all gone, their spirit surely 
has not? To be a man is to be unique for a certain period of time—and then pass 
the flame to others. Although we all know that we shall leave, a certain wisdom is 
required to learn that it is good that it be so. Eternity is neither a long nor a definite 
time. Eternal life is no continuation of living in the future: it is, rather, the infinite 
life lived in the experience (and also hope) of the “tempiternity.”®’ The individual 
drop that we are disappears in time although the personal water that we are (the 
drops water) lives eternally—if, that is, we have succeeded in realizing the (divine) 
water that we are.9? 

The first mahäväkya is in a certain sense turned toward the past: the Father exists 
"before" us, is more powerful than we are: He is the Source. The second statement 


9 There is a fundamental difference (at least in the Greek text) between the words Con 
and Bios (zéé and bios). The meaning of the first is simply “life,” while the second refers to 
one’s individual life. Jesus did not promise bios eternal, an individual continuing life, but 
infinite z6é. Christ is the bread of life, the bread of zö£, not bios. See Kerenyi (1976), xxxi- 
xxxvii, for this distinction in the Greek world. 


88 Panikkar (1980). 
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somehow concerns the present: we are the same in nature and surely are not two. Our 
bond gives us life and, in fact, constitutes our very existence. The third expression is 
directed toward the future and toward overcoming its grip on us. 


I must go, I shall surely go, yet I am not sad. I do not burn with a desire for 
“immortality” as if it were a prolongation of my sheer existence; I do not 
even yearn for a continuation of my ideals, thoughts, plans, and projects. 
Those who love “to the utmost” (Jn 13:1) believe in those whom they love. 
I do not wish to freeze the flow of Life that springs from the Father and 
will continue to flow. I share this life, I participate in this adventure, I do 
not need any heavy baggage. Consummatum est! The Spirit will come even 
though it is not I who will send it, even though I have no power over Him 
and indeed I feel it is not I who sends Him. He will come, “The Spirit and 
the Bride say, ‘Come” (Rev 22:17). And we who listen repeat, "Come!" 

This surely does not mean that I should retire before my time, escape 
my destiny, refuse to follow my dharma, not accept my karma. I am ready 
to leave when my time arrives, but not because I am tired of life. We always 
face the risk of being misinterpreted. The fact that the exact time for us to 
leave is uncertain seems to me a great lesson of Life, and above all for our 
contemporary generations, tormented as they are by a desire for certainty 
and the obsession with security. 

This uncertainty, this 207 knowing whether there will be a tomorrow 
for me, allows me to live the today in all its intensity, as if it were the last 
and definitive moment. I can then redeem the time (see Ep 5:16; Col 4:5) 
and discover the tempiternity in every moment. Every act is unique and 
unrepeatable. Every day contains life in its entirety (Mt 6:34). In this way I 
live, zot in the repetition of mechanical acts but in a continuous creation. 
Nor can I forget that I will cake my last step only after the next to the last. 
It is surely appropriate that every step be unique—and that at a certain 
moment I will be leaving. 

It may well be, of course, that I am not capable of always living at che 
height of this intuition, although I cannot deny that I do know it (in an 
experiential sense) when I live a truly authentic life, free of every ego. I then 
find a force in myself that is free of the ego, a power (exousia) that sends the 
Spirit into the world: it is the Spirit with which I succeed in identifying 
myself when my heart is pure. 

And there is more. Unless I leave, the Paraclete will not come. 


® Ie is both significant and moving to read the text in Revelation as the motto for Sergei 
Bulgakov's 1933 Lamb of God, “a book about Christ's and our theanthropy.” It begins with 
the statement, “The salvation that Christ worked within man’s soul, which is more precious 
than the world” (Bulgakov [Boulgakov] 1982, ix). 
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Let us not examine now what is described as the “one called to our side,” the 
“consoler, “intercessor, the “invoked,” the “implored.” Everything may be summed 
up in the traditional word “Spirit.” 


IfI cling to life, to my ego, to my mission, to my task, to my ideal, or, even 
worse, to my goods, to my family, to people, to the world; if I do not let 
everything go, if I do not renounce every desire to prolong my life (even 
though I call it immortality) and insist rather on constructing monuments 
to my creation and aspire to control all chat has cost me so much toil to 
produce so that it might not all get lost, Life will be suffocated. It is not for 
the future but for the present that I must order my life. I am but transient 
or, better, a participant in the perichörösis, the dance of the entire universe, 
the constant rhythm of everything, of the Trinitarian or cosmotheandric 
unfolding of reality. 

I understand the extraordinary experience of Jesus: to be free of thoughts, 
to overcome the anxiety for the future, learn from the flowers that blossom 
today and tomorrow will have withered, renounce every fantasizing about 
the future by living a life always projected toward the future, thereby allowing 
the tempiternal moments of our human existence to escape us. 

It is only then, with neither fear of death nor attachment to existence that 
we achieve the full freedom to pursue justice at all levels, from “justification” 
[by faith] to political justice. We then experience the fact that the search 
for “the kingdom of God” is inseparable from “his justice” (Mt 6:33). This 
kingdom is within us—among us; it is not the kingdom of an individualistic 
me. This is the reason why I do not feel the tragedy of failure, even if the large 
chariot of “external history” does not seem to travel the right road. It is true 
that you, Jesus, have suffered abandonment but not despair. 


I can well understand that the man of Nazareth experienced sadness but not 
anxiety, sorrow but not despair. I understand, too, that He experienced a profound 
serenity not devoid of joy as He felt that it was good for Him to leave: He had 
lived—and lived life in its plenitude. Others might well produce works even greater 
than His—if they entrust themselves to the Spirit, which lives in each one of us. 

Jeshua [Jehoshua] ha nözeri, Jesus of Nazareth, is about to leave us, all of us 
are about to leave. He neither lays foundations for anything nor does He initiate 
any religion. He does not play the role of a teacher, a title that He does not like. 
His time has arrived, and He leaves after accomplishing His mission, which was 
not, it seems—and this we must acknowledge—a great success. His sole testament 
is His Spirit, which means that His followers have a perfect right to establish a 
church, create rites, and continue His work creatively—even at the risk of making 
mistakes. Theology is not archaeology. Faith does not deal with the past nor hope 
with the future: they both deal with the invisible (to the senses and mind, but 


not the intellect). 
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To assume my human condition, to become conscious that my time has ended 
and I must leave, to be convinced that the Spirit must be neither suffocated 
nor controlled nor directed, constitutes the supreme human experience. 
The Son of man does not want for Himself either exceptions or privileges. 

This is the last test I will undergo. I must go. The ego will die and thus 
make room for the Spirit: this is Life and Resurrection. 


The experience of the three mahävakyani is only one. They do not constitute 
three experiences, inasmuch as one is interwoven with the other. If they did live 
separately, they would be false and would then lead to dualism, monism, pantheism, 
or nothingness. 

Even though we feel that “the Father is greater” as we live the experience of the 
Abba, Patér!, we also feel “I and the Father are one.” The Abba is not outside us. If 
for one moment the Father should cease to give us life, to “generate” us, it would 
not only be we who would perish, but He Himself, for He would no longer be the 
Father, that is to say, He who gives life. The source is within us. We are the One, we 
are the thou that the “I” originates. Expressed in somewhat paradoxical form, the 
Father gives Himself life by giving that same life to us. It is because of us that He is 
Father, that He is Life. 

In addition, the discovery of the One, which comes after seeing the Father, leads 
to the discovery of the Whole. The Father is not the property of any one person 
alone. He is the Father because He gives Life to everything, and inasmuch as I am 
one with Him, “I” too am everything. In other words, when the Christian discovers 
Christ in Himself, when he lives the immanence to which he has been invited, he 
does not discover Jesus (Jesus is the mediator) but he does see the Father (“Philip, 
he who has seen me has seen the Father”), and becoming God, becomes everything. 
This kind of knowledge may be described as assimilation without loss of personal 
differentiation. What we are witnessing here is the mystery of the Spirit.” 

Within the innermost depths of experience, the I is grasped as microcosm. Each 
of us is not a world in itself, as if a variety of little worlds existed. Each one of us 
is the unique world in our totality, although miniaturized. And so the Christian 
tradition has completed the Greek intuition by saying that Man is also a mikrotheos, 
a micro-God, not a small God alongside the great God but God, the very Godself. 


9? See the reflections of St. Thomas in Sum. theol. I, q.37, a.2, ad 3: “Pater non solum 
Filium, sed etiam se et nos diligit Spiritu Santo. . . . Unde sicut Pater dicit se et omnem creaturam 
Verbo quod genuit, inquantum Verbum genitum sufficienter repraesentat Patrem et omnem 
creaturam; ita diligit se et omnem creaturam Spiritu Sancto, inquantum Spiritus Sanctus 
procedit ut amor bonitatis primae, secundum quam Pater amat se et omnem creaturam" (The 
Father loves not only the Son but He also loves Himself and us in the Holy Spirit... . Just 
as the Father "speaks" Himself and every creature in che Word He has generated, inasmuch 
as that Word represents the Father and every creature, so does He love Himself and every 
creature in the Holy Spirit inasmuch as the Holy Spirit proceeds as the love of the primal 
goodness whereby the Father loves Himself and every creature). 
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Again, substantializing thought renders the phrase inaccessible, interpreting it 
atomistically. We are not small Gods. 

The Spirit comes when I leave; and as I leave, I leave space for the dynamism of 
reality. The Father “leaves” into the Son, gives God's whole self and disappears as 
Father—or rather, disappears as Father if, by virtue of the Trinitarian perichöresis 
through the work of the Spirit, He did not become resurrected into fatherhood. 
In the same manner, the Son “leaves,” and it is the Spirit that “renews” all things, or 
rather, brings it about that reality is an “absolute novelty” and not simply a “circular” 
renewal (Rev 21:5; 2 Co 5:17). But here all metaphors collapse. 

Even the virtually universal experience of love that moved Ibn ‘Arabi to exclaim, 
“The lover, the beloved, the love,” reveals one and the same experience. And it is 
precisely the experience of love that constitutes the key that allows us to enter into 
this mystery, into the gud, the greatest secret, which is not, however, according 
to Abhinavagupra, a secret at all, nor is it hidden in any distant, arduous, esoteric 
place.?! Light in itself is darkness, cannot be seen, is invisible: in order to become 
luminous, it needs me, an opaque body. Without me, light would indeed be dark- 
ness, and without light I would be nothing. 

Among the three mähväkyäni there is a gradation. Only when all this is complete 
and an echo of divine transcendence in its immanence and when I dwell in this presence 
and that presence is the final cause of my being—and in some way conscious—only 
after the Abba, Patér, can I say, “I and the Father are one.” Only when the light flows 
like molten metal enveloping the chalk of my skeleton by penetrating all the cavities 
can I say, I have reached the original, the Christ. Only when my image is completed 
and my icon painted and consecrated can I reflect the Father. Then those who see 
me see God in the Spirit that envelops us. Likewise, it is only when this plenitude 
has been reached that I can say consummatum est and discover that it is good that I 
leave because the Spirit is coming—and continues to come. 


91 See Bäumer (1988), 53ff. (Sanskrit text, 18). 
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Jesus says to the disciples: “Compare me, and tell me whom or what I am 
like.” Simon Peter answered him: “You are like a great angel.” Matthew 
answered him: “Master, you are like a great philosopher.” Thomas said to 
him, “Master, my tongue is absolutely incapable of saying whom you are 
like.” Jesus said to him: “I am not your master because you have drunk and 
you have been inebriated at the bubbling spring that I have measured.” Then 
he took him aside and spoke three words. And when Thomas returned 
to his companions, they asked him: “What has Jesus told you?” Thomas 
answered, “If I tell you just one word that he has spoken to me, you would 
take up stones and throw them at me, fire would come out of the stones 
and would burn you.” 


Coptic Gospel of Thomas 13 


Eva Me Suttam 


“This I have heard,’ as many Buddhist Scriptures say, or also ijkovoa (ékousa), 
as Socrates said (Plato, Phaedrus 274c). 

Once there was a man who came to the world and asserted that He was one 
with the Origin of the universe, although in fact He was not the Origin; He had 
come from the Source and He had to return to the Source. He spent the time 
granted Him doing good deeds without any programmatic calculation and did 
nothing out of the ordinary, though what He did was intense, finished, authentic. 
He was simply a man who went about without joining any extremist groups, a man 
wholly disposed to forgive everything but hypocrisy. Moreover, even though He 
did not discriminate against any group, He always seemed to take the side of the 
oppressed and the disinherited, and thus He ended His life. Although He saw the 
Origin that originates everything and suffered the impact of the forces of evil, He 
had an unlimited faith in the blowing of that wind that He called Spirit and that 
pervades everything. It was, in fact, the only thing that He left us as our inheritance. 

He saw Himself as Man: Son of Man, barnasha (eighty-two times in the 
Gospels). He loved the name and discovered, for Himself and others, that His 
humanity was nothing other than the face of divinity, inseparable even though 
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distinct—so distinct, in fact, that He, in the form of that humanity, was painfully 
conscious of the existence of sin. Yet in Himself as well as in every other human 
being, He did not see evil but rather the kingdom of the heavens. This is what He 
preached and lived. 

The mans birth was obscure. He spent a great deal of His life in the shadow, 
and His death was even more obscure. Yet He never experienced any frustration 
whatsoever; the moment power tempted Him, He despised it; and when He failed, 
He dared to promise His friends that He would really be present, not only through 
the Spirit but likewise through simple food and drink that they would consume in 
common. He neither employed violence nor allowed Himself to be impressed by 
power; He preached forgiveness and love and uttered words that, He insisted, did 
not originate from Him. He did not elaborate any doctrinal system: He spoke the 
language of His time. 


“I have also heard” something else. I have heard twenty centuries of reflection 
on Jesus and dozens of doctrinal systems of every kind. I can neither ignore 
nor study them all. Great minds have offered us stupendous syntheses. I have 
learned from many of them. I have also heard of other extraordinary human 
figures of the past as well as the present. Holiness (if I may use the word), 
wisdom, and fulfillment may well be a rare plant yet it is a plant that grows 
in all climates and at all times. 

I have also heard of painful controversies and prejudiced confrontations 
among and between followers and disciples; I have even been compelled to 
take sides. A phrase I heard came to my help: “He who is not against you is 
with you"—although the opposite assertion, “He who is not with me is against 
me, has saved me from literal readings and unchallengeable assertions out 
of context. The "you" of the community is not the *me" of the Resurrected 
One who is always present and hidden in every man of good will. 

I have heard, furthermore, that we must necessarily practice discernment. 
This realization has led me to discover the priority of personal experience, 
thus achieving what a different tradition knows as nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka 
(discernment between the temporal and the eternal—reflected in a famous 
work by a virtually forgotten Jesuit, Juan Eusebio Nieremberg). Since it is 
on myself that I must rely, it is on purifying my entire self chat I must work. 
Although the task never ends, it has liberated me from absolutizing my 
convictions. 

I have, moreover, heard so many things that I have been obliged to listen 
ever more attentively to the Spirit. And then, if I may return to the theme 
in part 3, I have simplified everything in a “trinity” of words. It is neither 
the fear of being stoned nor declared a heretic—I am always ready to make 
corrections—that restrains me, much less the fear of saying what others prefer 
not to hear; it is, rather, the impossibility of embodying in words what I have 
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heard. I can only hope that the words will resonate whenever true listening 
occurs in the depth of the heart where Life vivifies us, while rocks (“che 
living stones”) become fire, purifying everything, and God becomes all in all. 


“Itipasyami” 


“This I see.” The inner life of Jesus reveals a universal experience. History proves 
it. But it is I coo—intensity and purity aside—who am in a position to understand 
and live that experience. In fact, every human being is able to do so, even though the 
language and therefore the doctrines may be different, even reciprocally incompatible. 

I am not assuming a dialectical position when I assert that I have no hesitation 
in saying, “I am God”—because God has said “I am Man.” That would be wrong. 
What I am doing, rather, is describing my own experience in an intimate, personal 
way. I simply feel that the divine is in me and, moreover, that I experience the 
unity that makes my life truly real. Yet I am fully aware how far I still am from that 
achievement. Paradoxically, the closer I think I am to that ideal, the farther away 
do I feel. And when I look around me and analyze human history, I understand the 
anguished question: “How many have achieved salvation, plenitude, fulfillment?” 
(see Mt 19:25; Mk 10:26; Lk 18:26). Perhaps the door opens at the last minute—I 
do not know. 

The kenösis of the Son of Man is neither His singular privilege, nor did it occur 
because He was humble: it occurred because He was Man. Moreover, it is perhaps 
one of the most pregnant manifestations of the human condition. We are all kenotic, 
emptied of the divinity that is lodged hidden in each one of us; we are all naked, 
so to speak, without our most authentic clothing. Even though we all have a divine 
origin and are temples of divinity, we appear, all of us, not only to others but even 
to ourselves, as mere individual members of a species subject to suffering and death. 
Jesus did not hide this situation from us—in fact, it is only a divine person who can 
reveal so much humanity, a humanity brimming with divinity. 

Even though I find it difficult to express, I can surely observe that not only Jesus's 
life but mine too bears an infinite value precisely because it is limited in form and 
manifestation. My life is unique and thus beyond comparison; it cannot be compared 
to or placed on the same plane as anything else. It is precisely in my being finite, 
being concrete, being contingent that I touch the infinite, the divine. 

“I see” that the man of Galilee shared my human condition. It is this sense of 
uniqueness that constitutes my dignity. Nothing and nobody can take my place 
precisely because there is no substitute for my place in the universe: this is the 
mystery of Man. The Son of Man shows me that I too must fulfill myself as son of 
man—precisely as man. 

Many persons tend to identify themselves with the role they play in society: 
citizen, politician, worker, physician, farmer, parent, spouse. Religious identifica- 
tions are even more subtle: Christian, Buddhist, monk, priest, or spiritual roles such 
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as saint, iguru, samnyasin. Yet these ways of living neither exhaust our being nor 
touch the heart of what we essentially are: a microcosm of the whole of reality, the 
lineage of che Sat-purusa, an icon of divinity. I know the All, the Father, brahman, 
God, and (at the same time) I am a spark, the Son, dtman, a creature: the you of 
the I by virtue of the Spirit. The man Jesus actualized this union, benösis, as Origen 
defined it (or anakrasis, which he distinguished from the hypostatic communion of 
the incarnation that he called koinönia in Contra Celsum 111.41). The early councils 
defined the union as both completely human and completely divine; and this kind 
of union constitutes the divine aspect of the human condition that is common to 


all of us, and which included, naturally, Jesus Christ. 
“Sat-purusa” 


The mysticism of Jesus Christ is simply human mysticism. What else could it 
be? It is che ultimate experience of man as Man. Sat-purusa signifies not only an 
individual or exemplar of the human species but also the plenitude of what we all 
are. Although we speak of divinization, we must observe that the moment we cease 
being men, that divinization may turn into alienation. In addition, although we may 
believe in annihilation, the moment we abandon what we truly are, that annihilation 
may become evasion. We may indeed accept our humanity, although this too may 
be synonymous with a passive acceptance of our defeat if we renounce what we truly 
are or fall into a plain "homocentrism" closed to any form of self-transcendence. 

I would dare say Jesus’s experience was that pure human experience which, 
without denying any of them, transcends all kinds of peculiarities. It is only by being 
concrete that we can become universal. Jesus's experience did not consist in His 
being a male or a Jew, much less a Christian, a member of a class, a caste, a party, or 
a religion: it was solely the experience of being man, Son of man. This, His kenösis, 
made it possible for Him to speak to all of us from the depths of our true humanity, 
from the authentic center of what we truly are. Paradoxically enough, the more we 
free ourselves from every attribute or role, the more we are ourselves and discover 
ourselves to be completely human and even more divine. 

Insofar as we are human beings, we must leave as individuals. Everyone has left, 
including Jesus. Insofar as we are divine, after we have left, the Spirit will remain. We 
do not leave reality deprived of our experience. We have been—forever. 

All this may be incompatible with a rigid monotheism. We are not God; God 
alone is God. But Christ is God’s Son, one with the Father inasmuch as the divine 
mystery is pure gift, donation. In traditional words, the Son is generated and the 
Spirit proceeds from the Source. The whole universe is engaged in the process. In 
Christian language, the whole of reality is Father, Christ, and Holy Spirit. It is not 
only all the divine mysteries but likewise the whole mystery of creation that is held 

within this Christ—in a process of growth and maturation. 

Seen from this level of experience, let us also say that if any follower of Shiva or 
anyone else should claim that he needs neither Jesus nor even the name of Jesus, the 
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answer is unequivocal: let him indeed go, let him not cling to Jesus, to that name, 
to that symbol. Otherwise the Spirit will not come “to teach us the whole truth,’ 
a truth that in fact reveals to us that nobody possesses a monopoly on personal 
realization. It is fitting, both for Christians and for others, that Jesus leave. “Why 
do you call me good?” “The Father is greater than me,” or as Marius Victorinus 
said after his conversion from Neoplatonism to Christianity in 360, “The Father is 
related to the Son as Nothingness (6 un div; bo me ön) to Being (ò öv)” It is in the 
kenösis of our ego that what we really are arises. Meister Eckhart, too, in his treatise 
Abgescheidenheit (Deutsche Werke 5:431) cites our third mahaväkya to tell us that 
if we do not detach ourselves even from Jesus's humanity, we will not be given the 
perfect joy (volkomene Lust) of the Holy Spirit. 

Every word we employ is loaded wich specific connotations, yet if we attempt 
to describe the mysticism of Jesus the Christ, we could not express it without 
recourse to words. “The purusa is everything,’ a Vedic verse recites (RV X.90.2). 
Everything depends on how it is interpreted: cosmic man, divine man, perfect 
humanity. Ecce homo! Pilate said. Purusottama, "the highest man” (see BG VIIL]; 
X.15; XV.18-19) is che supreme divine form, paramam rüpam aiśvaram, the Gita 
says (X1.3.9). 

If I should assert that Jesus Christ is He who has fully realized His human 
condition, I would only be uttering an empty phrase unless I were to explicate it 
by adding that this also constitutes our destiny. Were it to be explained outside its 
proper context, it would constitute, moreover, a limiting assertion—the paramam 
purusam divyam, “the supreme divine man,’ again the Gita says (VIIL8.10). We are 
touching lightly the ineffable. 

We cannot understand mysticism in the third person, nor even in the second. 
But the first person, in order to break the silence, must have someone to talk to. This 
someone, however, cannot be an imaginary reader: he must be a Thou, an istadevata 
who, in turning everything upside down, converts me into a thou. Silence is therefore 
the final experience inasmuch as it reveals the fact that the Word emerges out of 
Silence by virtue of Love. The Word, as we have already said, is nothing other than 
the ecstasy of Silence. 

To sum up, the mystery of Christ is the mystery of the whole of reality— divine, 
human, cosmic, without confusion yet without separation. Christ would not be Christ 
were He not divine, were He indeed not God. The divine cannot be splintered into 
parts. Were He not human, were He not the whole of humanity, Christ would not 
be Christ. Yet this humanity, distended in time, is not yet nor ever will be finished as 
long as time is time, and time has no end because the end is itself already temporal. 
And Life is precisely this novelty or constant creation. Were not Christ corporeal, 
were He indeed not the whole of corporeality, Christ would not be Christ. Yet 
this bodiliness or materiality extended in space is not yet nor ever will be finished 
as long as space is space, since the limit of space is already spatial. Matter is part of 
reality, cogether with the other “two” dimensions, in infinite interpenetration. In 

Jesus Christ, Christians see this symbol as a radiant point that, in blinding us, makes 
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us glimpse—and therefore not "see" but rather “feel,” “live,” enjoy—the experience 
of Light on Mount Tabor in its totality. 

The human tongue must remain silent; every /ogos is insufficient by itself. "It is 
good that I leave.” 

Perhaps the most theological expression that corresponds to the philosophical 
formulation according to which transcendence can be discovered only in immanence 
is to say—reflecting the patristic tradition—that God can be seen only in the Spirit. 

Psalm 36:9 raises a hymn to this truth with extreme simplicity and beauty: 


For with you is the fountain of life 
in your light we see the light. 


In the Latin Vulgate: 


Quoniam apud te est fons vitae 
et in lumine tuo videmus lumen. 


I now invite the reader to a contemplative pause. In order to grasp the living 
reality of symbols, we need the third eye. 


Part 3 


Christophany 

The Christic Experience 

Kal AUTOG EOTLV TPO NAVTOV 

Kal tà TAVITA Ev at OVVEOTHKEV 


ipse est ante omnia 
et omnia in ipso constant 


He is first of all things 
and all things subsist in him. 


Col 1:17 


Nine Sätra! 


The problem of Christ has unleashed some of the most profound reflections of 
the Western mind, not only of professional theologians but also of philosophers, 
irrespective of the differences in creeds or ecclesiastical communities.” Classical 
theology maintains that in Christ's revelation there is a novum, both for the history 
of humanity and human nature itself. Philosophical thought, on the other hand, 
tends to say that what theologians are discussing is inherent in human nature, 
alchough under different forms. In any case, philosophy seems to have enjoyed the 
better part and to have virtually swallowed up the novum of Christ.? We have already 
spoken of theology as the handmaid of philosophy (theologia ancilla philosophiae), 
despite positions that hold the contrary. 

These siitva intend to constitute a middle way between classical theology, which 
inserts the figure of Christ in a monotheistic frame, more or less qualified, and a 
theoclastic current that wishes to “free” Christ (and Christianity) from every bond 
with “God.” 

I use the word sütra rather than thesis because the deductive method is not 
valid for the sir, which speaks to us from within a level of consciousness that 
must already have been attained before we can grasp its meaning. Human thought 
cannot be limited—I would say degraded—to the formula induction/deduction, 
as the predominance of modern scientific “thought” frightens us into believing. No 
one can deduce an oak from a seed; some of the oak’s properties may be derived 
from its physico-chemical composition but not the oak itself. 

These nine sätra are not theses to be defended. They are, rather, condensations 
of experiences lived (and often suffered) within the framework of tradition. They 
are “threads” that, along with others, form the texture of reality. It is up to the reader 
to make a carpet out of them, perhaps even a tapestry. After all, nor even the seed 
is born of itself: it needs the humus in which to ground itself. 

These threads should link us to the past and open us to the future. 


! The third part of the book deepens, amplifies, and corrects a hastily published small 
work titled Cristofania (Bologna: EDB, 1984) and a too radically abbreviated article prepared 
for a conference and published as “A Christophany for Our Times,” Theology Digest 39 
(1992): 3-21, as well as in Panikkar (1993b), 64-73. 

? See, among many others, Weischedel (1975), who shows to what extent we find an 
implicit Christology in Western philosophers when they take up the problem of God. 

? See Duquoc (1977), who, along with many others, confirms our “virtually” by 
demonstrating Jesus's distance from a certain Judaic and Hellenistic monotheism, from 
which, however, He has not liberated Himself. There is a brief summary of this theme in 
Fraijó (1996). 
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1. Christ Is the Christian Symbol for the Whole of Reality 


Any assertion that says less than this first and crucial s#¢7a cannot do justice to 
either Christian faith or the experience of virtually all human traditions—though 
under other names and in different contexts. More or less explicitly, the various 
cultures of the world claim to possess a coherent cosmovision. Coherence does not 
necessarily mean the rationality of a logical system as much as the exigency of an 
ultimate experience, a central symbol. I use the word “symbol” to express an experi- 
ence of reality in which subject and object, the interpretation and the interpreted, 
the phenomenon (ġarvópevov phainomenon) and its noumenon, are inextricably 
linked. Symbolic knowledge is irreducible to rational evidence and any kind of 
dialectic. God, being, matter, energy, world, mystery, light, man, spirit, and idea are 
examples of such symbols. The symbol symbolizes the symbolized in the symbol 
itself and is to be found nowhere else. It is different from a simple sign.’ Those who, 
faithful to the Enlightenment mentality, confuse the sign, epistemic in nature, with 
the symbol, ontological in character, could misunderstand this stra as if it defended 
a Gnostic interpretation of Christ. Nothing could be further from the spirit of this 
sütra, which employs the word “symbol” in the same sense in which Christian tradi- 
tion refers to the sacraments.® 

As the Christian tradition emerged from Judaic monotheism and confronted a 
certain Greek polytheism, on one hand, and philosophical monism, on the other, it 
has reconquered the most ancient Trinitarian tradition concerning reality as Heaven- 
Earth-Man, or as God-World-Humanity, or even as Spirit-Matter-Consciousness. 
Christ is that central symbol that incorporates the whole of reality. By this I don’t 
mean to say that the notion of the Christian Trinity (without which the symbol 
“Christ” loses its full meaning) is the same as that of other religious traditions, since 
every culture constitutes a symbolic world. I do insist, however, that the experience 
of reality as Trinitarian, though very differently understood, seems to be virtually 
universal. 

Christ is “that light which illuminates all those who come into this world” (Jn 
1:9);6 “everything has been made through him" (Jn 1:3), and "in him all things subsist” 
(Col 1:17); “he is the only born” (Jn 1:18) and “the firstborn” (Col 1:15); “the alpha 
and omega" (Rev 1:8), the beginning and end of all, the “Son of God” equal to God, 
the icon of all reality, the “head of a body” (Col 1:18) still “in becoming in the pain 
of childbirth” (Rom 8:22). The adventure of reality is a spatial and temporal egressus 
(going out) from God and a regressus (return) to the source, constantly proceeding 
beyond, to the infinite—by the “work” of the Spirit, which “prevents” reality from 
becoming duality. The "return" does not carry us back to the point of departure inas- 


* Panikkar (198 1a). 
5 See Dupuis (1989), 187; and Wong (1984), 624. 
$ See BUIV.3.2; 3.7-8; CUTIL13.7-17, for a homeomorphic equivalent of this interior 


and divinc light. 
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much as God is not a geometrical point but an actus purus (pure actuality, dynamism). 
This extension (spatial) and distension (temporal) are united in the (human) tension 
of Man as he “grows to the full awareness of Christ” (Ep 4:13). “God becomes man 
so that man may become God,’ as I have said before, in the light of patristic tradi- 
tion. This “becoming” is a way that does not lead anywhere else inasmuch as God 
is everywhere. Jesus's phrase, "I am the way, the truth, and the life” (Jn 14:6) is not 
to be understood necessarily in an objective nor even conceptual sense. The way is 
precisely the truth of our life. Although the meaning of the way does reside in the 
goal, it is on the road of life itself that the goal is found—and found in every step 
that is authentic— without the need of quoting Meister Eckhart (Deutsche Werke 
5:35). We are talking about the symbol “Christ,” which Christian culture has often 
identified as goodness, truth, and beauty. 

Here I should comment on the song of Christ of Philippians or the cosmic texts 
of Colossians, Ephesians, Corinthians, and Romans, or the book of Revelation, or 
John’s Gospel and even the Synoptics. Christ was “before Abraham” (Jn 8:58) and 
will be “the last” (1 Cor 15:28). Whatever is done to the smallest and most insig- 
nificant is done to Him (Mt 25:40). “In him are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge” (Col 2:3). We are simply remembering—that is, bringing into our 
minds and hearts, the central point of the Christian understanding of reality, which 
is precisely “the man Jesus Christ" —"mediator" (1 Tim 2:5) and not intermediary— 
that is, “fully divine and fully human,’ “inseparable yet distinct” from divinity, as 
later tradition will express. 

The cosmovision that prevailed throughout the patristic period, in which the 
church’s christological consciousness was formed, made the cosmic interpretations of 
Christ’s Function plausible. The world of the angels was particularly important. One 
tenth of the angels were lost (the fallen angels), just as the woman in the Gospel lost 
one of her silver coins (Lk 15:8-10). This loss was made up by mankind—thereby 
completing the ten orders of angels. One hundredth of creation—that is, human- 
kind—is lost, as the lost sheep, and Christ, the good shepherd, abandons everything 
in order to recover Man lost in sin. Origen goes so far as to say that “Christ, the whole 
of mankind—indeed, the whole creation as body, and each one of us—is a member 
according to the part he plays in creation.”’ Tradition reechoes the Scriptures in a 
free interpretation (Mt 5:48; Col 4:12; Jas 1:4; 3:2; Ph 3:12; 2 Co 13:11; Ep 4:13; 
Col 1:28), as it speaks to us of the perfect man, téAetoc GvOpwnos (teleios anthropos 
[the whole man]), who unites and represents the whole of human nature. And this 
Christ is from the very beginning. St. Jerome fights the heresy of the Ebionites, who 
assert that “Christ did not exist before Mary” (Christum ante Mariam non fuisse), 
and argues that this is the reason John the Evangelist strongly accentuates Christ’s 
divinity (De scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 9). 


7 PG 12.1330A; see von Balthasar (1938), 399. 


8 See Haas (1971), 52-63, who summarizes the patristic conception and gives us a 
pertinent bibliography. 
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Although it is not necessary to accept this vision of the world, we certainly 
cannot be satisfied with scientific cosmology—which in any case does not wish to 
entangle itself in “theological” questions. The Christian vision today, however, has 
lost its foundation inasmuch as it lacks an adequate cosmovision, while theology 
runs the risk of either engaging in empty talk or being misunderstood. The modern 
cosmovision has lost a sense of the third dimension. 

A nonreductive Christian vision should be able to assert that every being is a 
Christophany, a manifestation of the Christic adventure of the whole of reality 
on its way to the infinite mystery. I repeat, the whole of reality could be called, in 
Christian language, Father, Christ, Holy Spirit—the Font of all reality, reality in its 
act of being (that is, its becoming, the existing reality which is “the whole Christ” 
(Christus totus), not yet fully realized, and the Spirit (the wind, the divine energy 
that maintains the perichöresis in movement). 

It should thus be clear that che homeomorphic equivalent of Christ, in a 
comparative study, is not that of an avatara, a descent of the divine for the purpose 
of sustaining the dharma and saving a particular kalpa (“eon”; see BG IV.7-8). An 
avatara is not a real being in the world of the sasara but a true manifestation of the 
divine in docetic form. Krishna is not a man; he is a God, a manifestation of God in 
human form. Christ, in the eyes of the Christian church, is neither a member of the 
pantheon nor a realized, divinized individual; His divinization is not an accident. 
Christ is the very incarnation of God, His firstborn, to cite anew a different tradi- 
tion: parvo bi jatah (SU 11.16). 

Let us note again that, within a monotheistic theology, the incarnation is nothing 
but an accident in God and represents, to say the least, a great difficulty. The Absolute 
cannot become Man—nor can anything else. Within a Trinitarian vision, however, 
the centrality of Christ with respect to the whole of reality is a direct consequence of 
the incarnation. It is not Christocentrism precisely because the Trinity has no center 
and nothing human and created stands outside that Word through which all things 
were made—intuitions that have been expressed in many traditions. Meister Eckhart 
is not the only one to assert that the dignity of Man originates in the incarnation. 

The assertion that “there is no salvation outside of Christ” is almost a tautology. 
Salvation means full realization or, in traditional terms, divinization, and diviniza- 
tion occurs only in union with the divine—whose symbol in Christian language is 
Christ. If this theösis is not an illusory aspect but a real "participation in the divine 
nature” (2 Pet 1:4), it is realized only if we become one with Christ—that is, if we 
become part of the Christus totus so as to be ipse Christus (Christ Himself). This 
is what St. Paul suggests when he attempts to interpret the Gospel's invitation to 
be perfect like the Father who is in heaven. That “mystery that has been kept secret 
for long ages" (xpóvotc aimviots [Rom 16:25]) is what Christians understand 
as Christ. Christ is human and divine without confusion of the two natures and, 

nevertheless, without rupture of any kind. 

When we say that “Christ is che symbol of the whole of reality,” we intend to say 
that not only are “all che treasures of divinity” included in Christ, but that “all che 
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mysteries of man” as well as the thickness of the universe are also hidden in Him. 
He is not only the “firstborn” but the “only begotten,” the symbol of reality itself, 
the cosmotheandric symbol par excellence. 

As the symbol of the whole divinization of the universe, Christ is the thedsis of 
the Greek fathers.’ The Roman liturgy for centuries has chanted, “Per ipsum, cum 
ipso, in ipso” (Through Him, with Him, in Him) all the dimensions of reality meet 
and “all things hold together in him” (Col 1:17). The whole universe is called to 
share the Trinitarian perichorésis, in and through Christ. Some speak of the cosmic 
Christ, others of the Christus totus. I would prefer to call Him the cosmotheandric 
Christ, or simply the Christ. 

I close this first sizzra with a text of St. Bonaventure that sums up the tradition 
of the past and contains an intuition that is also valid for the future: 


Respice ad propitiatorem et mira, 

quod in ipso principium primum iunctum est cum postremo, 
Deus cum homine sexto die formatum (Gn 1:26), 
aeternum iunctum est cum homine temporali, 

in plenitudine temporum de Virgine nato, 
simplicissimum cum summe composito 

actualissimum cum summe passo et mortuo, 
perfectissimum et immensum cum modico, 

summe unum et omnimodum cum individuo composito 
et a ceteris distincto, 

bomine scilicet Jesu Christo. 


Look at the propitiator and admire, because in him 

the first principle is joined to the last, 

God with man formed the sixth (last) day (of creation), 
The eternal is joined to the temporal man 

born of the Virgin in the fullness of time(s), 

the simplest with the most composite, 

the most real with him who suffered and died, 

the most perfect and immense with the small, 

the absolutely one and multiform with an individual composite 
and distinct from others: 

that is the man Jesus Christ. 


St. Bonaventure, Itinerarium mentis in Deum V1.5 


? See Gregory Nazianzen, Oratio XXV.16 (PG 35.1221); XXXIX.16 (PG 36.353); 
John Damascene, De fide orthodoxa 111.17 (PG 94.1069); IV.18 (PG 94.1184); Cyril of 
Alexandria, De trinitate XIV (PG 77.1152). 
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2. The Christian Recognizes Christ in and through Jesus 


It is known that “Christ” is a Greek name that translates the Hebrew word 
mashiah, which simply means “anointed.” The generic meaning of this word has 
acquired a specific connotation within Judaism: the Messiah awaited by the people 
of Israel. Later, the specific Hebrew meaning was again transformed and individu- 
alized in the Christian tradition, as it came to mean Jesus, Mary’s son. This Jesus, 
“a prophet powerful in works and words before God and the whole people” (Lk 
24:19), became for Christians the revelation of Christ that was mentioned in the 
first stra. Christians gradually stopped competing with the Jews and abandoned 
the pretension that Jesus was Israel’s Messiah. The name of Christ assumed a new 
meaning, although it was still capable of arousing tensions and perplexities. 

The Christian revolution manifested itself in the First Council of Jerusalem, 
which abolished circumcision (Ac 15:1ff.), the primordial pact of God wich the 
Jewish people. This revolution consisted not in supplanting the Jewish Messiah wich 
a condemned Jew but in recognizing in Jesus the man in whom “the whole fullness 
of divinity lives corporeally” (Col 2:9), and the revelation of the “heir of all things 
... who sustains the whole universe with his word of power" (Heb 1:3). 

In the Christian vision Jesus does not compete with the Hebraic Messiah. The 
Christian transformation does not consist in affirming that Jesus is the Hebrew 
Messiah—the reticence of Jesus Himself should indicate this with utmost clarity. Ic 
consists, rather, in proclaiming that in Jesus “the mystery that has been kept secret” 
since the beginning has now revealed itself (Rom 16:25), and that “through him all 
things have been created” (Col 1:16). 

In other words, it is in Christian revelation that the Christian discovers the living 
Christ through whom the universe was made (Jn 1:3; Col 1:16). He who believes 
that “Jesus is the Christ” is a Christian. The existential confession manifests the 
salvation of whoever professes it. It is a confession, an existential affirmation, not 
an objective or objectifiable phrase. Nobody is saved by uttering a simple theoretical 
phrase (for example, the Pythagorean theorem), or a statement of fact (King Asoka 
existed), or even a prayer (“Lord, Lord”). The confession of His name is the same 
as the personal testimony of having encountered the reality that the name reveals. 
This is che reason why His name is “a name that saves,’ and “there is no other name 
under the sky through which we can attain salvation” (Ac 4:12; cf. Ph 2:9-10). 

Nobody can say “Jesus is Lord” (Kyrios Jésous) except through the Holy Spirit (1 
Cor 12:3). Jesus is the Christ: this is the Christian »abavakya (great assertion). In 
fact, Christian tradition has joined the two in one sole name. Jesus Christ as undi- 
vided experience constitutes the central Christian dogma. The copula “is” collapses: 
otherwise, it would introduce an epistemic split of the unity of that experience. 

It is interesting to observe that the expression employed in the sacred texts is not 
only “Jesus Christ" but also “Christ Jesus; although we do find a homology and 


10 or "Jesus Christ; see, e.g., Mt 1:1; Jn 17:3; Ac 2:38; 3:6; 8:37; 9:34; Rom 1:6, 7; 13:14; 
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must not push this argument beyond its limits. In any event, this inversion bears a 
profound meaning: it confirms distinction on the one side and equivalence on the 
other. Christ is certainly not Jesus’s surname. 

Jesus is the one whom “the Spirit of the Lord” has consecrated with unction 
(anointed, Messiah, Christ, &xpıoev, echrisen; see Lk 4:18). This is what He 
sought to make the inhabitants of Nazareth understand during His first period 
of preaching, citing the prophet Isaiah (61:1). The relation between Jesus and the 
Christ was elaborated later by means of the Council of Chalcedon's four adverbs: 
AOvyxXVtWS, Atpénws, KöLaLpErwg, AXWpiotug (asynchytos, atrepös, adiairetös, 
achöristös; Denz., 302), which Latin tradition renders as inconfuse, immutabiliter, 
indivise, inseparabiliter (“not confused? “immutable, “undivided, and “inseparable”). 

The Trinitarian background within which this way of understanding the central 
reality of Christ makes sense: Jesus Christ cannot be God without qualification. He 
must be God of God, Light of Light, God's Son, the Father's firstborn, only-begotten 
(prötotokos, monogenés). And this Christ is acknowledged as one sole person in which 
the two natures subsist “in an unconfused, immutable, undivided, inseparable way.” 
We need these four adverbs (not adjectives) in order to have an enlightened faith, 
to accomplish that requirement of “spiritual worship" (thv Aoyukriv Aatpeiav ten 
logiken latreian, rationabile obsequium of Rom 12:1), as tradition has interpreted it. 

I emphasize the in and through of this sūtra in order to avoid possible misun- 
derstanding: Jesus is Christ, but Christ cannot be identified completely with Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The misunderstanding derives from the unwarranted extrapolation of the modern 
scientific method applied to a reality that cannot be reduced to an algebraic formula 
that can be written on the blackboard. If A is B, B is A. But neither is Jesus A nor 
Christ B. The result, pars pro toto (the part for the whole), which in this context refers 
to symbolic knowledge, in our sūtra is applied to the iconophanic consciousness: the 
icon A is not the original of B, much less is it a simple image. Seen in the light of 
Mount Tabor, the icon is revelation, the unveiling of the original, the symbol that 
represents it, that makes it present to those who discover it as icon and not as copy. 

Jesus is the symbol of Christ—for Christians, obviously. 

As for what concerns us, the eucharistic example would suffice. The Eucharist 
is the real presence of Christ, of the resurrected Christ (but does not contain the 
protein of Jesus of Nazareth). 

The confession *Jesus is the Christ" presupposes a very concrete conception of 
history and matter and a particular anthropology, because Jesus is indubitably a 
corporeal reality and a true man. To assert that “the Jesus of history,’ Mary's son, is 
"the Christ of faith,” the Christ of our first sätra, is precisely what constitutes the 
scandal of Christian concreteness. 


1 Co 1:1-3, 9-10; 8:6; 16:22; Col 3:17. For “Christ Jesus, sce, e.g., Ac 5:42; Rom 1:1; 15:16; 
8:1; 1 Co 1:2, 30; 9:1; Gal 3:14; 4:14; Ep 1:1; 2:20; 3:21; Ph 2:5; 3:3; 3:12; 4:7; Col 1:2; 1 
Tim 1:2; 3:13; 4:6; 2 Tim 1:2; 4:9; 2:3; 3:15; Te 1:4; Phim 6; 2 Jn 1:3. 
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However, the Christian scandal remains a scandal not only for others but for 
Christians themselves. This is the reason why to speculate about “Christian folly” 
and criticize non-Christians because they cannot understand and accept the great- 
ness of Christianity—as if Christians were capable of understanding it!—signifies 
not only a deplorable pride but an apostasy as well. The cross cannot constitute a 
weapon against others. As Paul exclaims, “In that case the scandal of the cross has 
been removed” (Gal 5:11). 

This is the reason why the confession “Jesus is the Christ” is constitutively open. 
The predicate of the proposition is a mystery, even though the subject is a concrete 
historical figure, Mary’s son, the Jeshua who, faithful to His name Jeho-shua (“God 
is salvation”) “has done all things well" (kaA@¢; kalös [Mk 7:37]). Using a bold 
metaphor, it has been said, “whoever enters into contact with the /ogos touches Jesus 
of Nazareth,” because “in Christ God's being enters into unity with man’s being.” 
Or, as more than one council has said, Christ assumes human nature, as there is not, 
nor was, nor will be any man whose nature has not been assumed in him [Christ], so 
there is not nor was not, nor will be any man for whom he has not suffered” (“Sicut 
nullus homo est, fuit vel erit, cuius natura in illo assumpta non fuerit, ita nullus est, fuit 
vel erit homo, pro quo passus non fuerit"; Synod of Quiercy in 835; see Denz., 624). 
This statement echoes the entire patristic and medieval tradition." 

This second siétva asserts that the Christian encounters Christ in and through 
Jesus. It is a personal meeting, an "existential couch." At che same time it is necessary 
to return to the gzósis of Christian tradition, in which “experiential knowledge" often 
recurs in the writings of Paul and John. This is in conformity with both Hebrew 
and Greek traditions, as well as all those human cultures in which knowledge is an 
ontological activity and not a simple epistemological operation. “This is eternal life, 
that they know you, Jesus Christ" (Jn 17:3). This salvific knowing is something more 
than a conviction of the mind or a doctrinal affirmation. Neither Christian nor the 
Vedic gnosis is Gnosticism— which occurs when gnósis becomes purely epistemic. 


3. The Identity of Christ Is Not the Same as His Identification 


Modern nominalistic and scientific methods of approaching reality have so infil- 
trated theological thought that the question about what an individual is becomes 
confused with who that person is. Despite such nominalism, having understood a 
concept leads many to believe that they have grasped the thing. It is significant that 
the very “individuality” of an elementary particle should become problematic even 
in theoretical physics. According co Werner Heisenberg's widely known theories, 
we can now record the discovery that the observer always modifies what is being 
observed. It is surprising that this fact has been forgotten by modern philosophers, 
who conceive of thought as only an epistemological reflection (the thing’s image) 


! Ratzinger (1993), 707. 
12 See the discussion of Eckhart’s similar thesis in Haas (1971), 26ff. 
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and not an ontological activity (the action of being itself ). This is the price that 
has been paid when the third eye or the mystical vision has been eliminated from 
philosophy. Thought about reality is not, in fact, a simple mirroring of reality buc 
an action on it— nor are we referring only to parapsychological facts, much less 
magic, but to the spiritual life as well, to prayer and our entire psychic life. In brief, 
the Cartesian coordinates help us to identify a phenomenon but not to know the 
identity of the event. Perhaps it will be useful for me to repeat briefly what I have 
said above in part 2 of this book. 

Although identity and identification cannot be separated, they are not the same 
thing. A boy, for example, may be identified by the police as intent upon taking 
drugs. Although his identity is that of the boy his parents know and /ove, his iden- 
tity cannot be separated from the police's identification. In an analogous way, we 
can know the objective identification of Jesus. He was born and died at a specific 
time and place and left sufficient signs to make it possible to identify Him. We are 
certain that we are referring to a precise individual. We can know all this, but his 
true identity may still escape us. As in che example of the boy, in order co know che 
identity of a person, love is required. 

As I have said, Peter discovered the thou of Christ in His famous answer to 
the question about Jesus's identity (Mt 16:13-20; Mk 8:27-30; Lk 9:18-21). The 
apostle answered with the titles at His disposal. Jesus is identified as "the Messiah, 
the Son of the living God" (words that His teacher told him not to make public). 
Nevertheless, Peter was called blessed, not because he had given an exact answer but 
rather because he had discovered the thou, the profounder identity of Christ, which 
required revelation on God's part. I abstain from giving an Upanishadic understanding 
of Peter's answer, but its essence was “Thou art" (tvam asi). In this context it is enough 
to underscore the discovery of the personal “you” in the meeting with Christ. This 
discovery is the work of "neither flesh nor blood,’ nor calculation nor feeling. 

The difference between identity and identification can explain Jesus's reticence in 
revealing His own identity. Whoever has experienced the unbridgeable abyss of che 
"T" will feel the necessity of keeping his own identity veiled, revealing it only to those 
for whom the subject-object division is overcome—that is, to those one loves, to 
the innocent (see Mt 11:25-27; Lk 10:21). Jesus answered neither Herod nor Pilate. 

Too often Christologies have concentrated on the identification of Jesus. They 
have forgotten that identity is not an objectifiable category and have proceeded to 
project into different contexts the identity of Jesus Christ, which was discovered in 
a particular cultural situation. The predicate will never lead us to know the subject 
fully. *S is P" is not identical with "S is”; and this last formulation is not identical 
with “S, as Buddhist thought emphasizes. For example, the assertion that Jesus is 
Messiah is destined to be both misunderstood and alienating in India. India does 
not belong to the lineage of Abraham. Nor is the identity ofa person the sum of his 
attributes: on the contrary, attributes serve to identify a person. 

The corollary of this point is the specific ontological and epistemological status 
of theology and philosophy, inasmuch as Christian theology is only a particular field 
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of philosophic activity. Except in certain periods, like the Enlightenment, philosophy 
has never pretended to be an exclusive work of reason (opus rationis). If philosophy 
is the name that signifies Man’s intention to discover the meaning of life and reality 
through every means we believe we can utilize, then it is the intellectual (and nor 
only rational) companion of the wisdom of life directed toward salvation, whether 
one calls it realization, liberation, or something else. Philosophic meditation is the 
conscious companion of Mans pilgrimage on earth, and this pilgrimage is religion. 

Ifa contemporary reflection on Christ is to be faithful to the real—and not only 
conceptual content—it must reflect Christ and not limit itself to the exegesis of texts; 
it must seek the identity of Christ and not be content with His identification. Now 

the fact of approaching a knowledge of Christ's identity implies an attempt to know 
both His self-consciousness to the extent that it is possible and our experience of 
faith to the extent to which experience permits an intelligible reflection. “Who do 
the people say that I am?” (Mk 8:27). This is what I have sought to answer in part 2. 

In terms of religious phenomenology, the neologism pisteuma (from the Greek 
word pistis, “belief”) complements the noéma (from the Greek word nous, “mind”) 
of Edmund Husserl’s phenomenology. While the latter is a content of human 
consciousness purified of any extrinsic connotation through the eieric intuition, 
the former is an enlightened and critical consciousness in which the believer’s faith 
is not bracketed in the phenomenological epoché. What the believer believes (the 
pisteuma), and not what the observer thinks (the 202722), is the aim of religious 
phenomenology. 

The relation between identity and identification presents a particular tension in 
Christian history. If the who of Christ is “His divine person,” Christian spirituality 
will tend to be in tune with Neoplatonism and will rise to the mystical heights of 
a Dionysius the Areopagite, of Christian grösis, or the ideas of Pierre Teilhard de 
Chardin, to offer some examples. If the who of Christ is “His human nature,” Christian 
spirituality will tend to be in tune with the living and loving Jesus and will develop 
the nuptial mysticism of Bernard, Catherine, or Teresa, to cite some examples. We 
speak of tension, not a split, because the great Christian figures have maintained the 
creative polarity between the human and divine dimensions. Appropriately, it was 
Origen who first wrote a Christian commentary on the Song of Songs; John of the 
Cross, the disciple of Teresa, the great lover of the humanity of Jesus, penetrated the 
depths of His divinity, where nothing more exists; in his Summa theologiae Thomas 
Aquinas cites Dionysius more than anyone else; William Law was converted by 
reading Jakob Böhme. In recalling the last verse of the Divine Comedy, “the love that 
moves the sun [of the intellect] and the other stars [of the heart]; we are reminded 
that bhakti (devotion) and jsana (knowledge) cannot be separated, as the medieval 
mystic Jnänesvar has shown so magnificently. 

The identity that is discovered in a personal encounter must accept the criteria 
of identification and thus must seek to discover the identity, which in turn confirms 
that the identification is correct. The devil, after all, can quote Scripture to his advan- 
tage (Mt 4:6). Even the angel of light that pretends to be Christian (and believes 
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he has achieved identity) can conceal the same demon. And let us remember that 
the personal meeting we have mentioned is not to be understood in the sense of a 
two-dimensional anthropomorphism. 


4. Christians Do Not Have a Monopoly 
on the Knowledge of Christ 


If faith in che mystery of Christ transcends but in no way denies or contradicts 
the manifestation that takes place in Jesus, reflection on the acts of Jesus, including 
the Christian experience of Christ, does not exhaust the richness of the reality 
Christians cannot but call Christ. 

“The name above all names" (tò Övona tò on&p nâv övouà to onoma to hyper 
pan onoma [Ph 2:9]) also stands above the name of Jesus. It is a “supername,’ a 
name present in every authentic invocation. It is surprising that che hymn in which 
it appears (Ph 2:5-11, which does not recognize any distinctive property right to 
the point of praising the kenösis as the self-emptying of Christ Jesus), should have 
been understood as a justification for Christians to appropriate to themselves the 
one who so “emptied himself" as to “accept obedience and death on the cross" 
(v. 8). It is a paradox that Christians should fight to make exclusive precisely that 
*no other name" of the one who renounced all names and emptied Himself even of 
human dignity by assuming the form of a slave—which at the time meant someone 
deprived of every right. 

My book The Unknown Christ of Hinduism (1964) was dedicated to the unknown 
Christ as a parallel to the “unknown God" of whom St. Paul speaks (Ac 17:23). 
However, the book has at times been misunderstood as if it were speaking of che 
Christ known to Christians and unknown to Hindus. 

The “unknown Christ of Hinduism” is unknown a fortiori to Christians. And 
Hindus have no need to call Him by the Greek name. Similarly, calling che Christ 
"Messiah" in the Judaic sense would be going astray, attributing to the same name 
of Christ homeomorphic equivalences of other religions. Just as a unique relation 
exists between the Hebrew mashiah and the Christos, so too there are relations that 
have not yet been brought to light between Christ and homeomorphic equivalents 
in other religious traditions. But the relation must occur from both sides. Thus, for 
example, although from a Judaic-Christian-Islamic point of view we can speak of a 
cosmic testament that refers to other religions, it is not enough to use this concept 
without listening to how the Christ is seen in other cultures." 

No religion that is lived in depth will be content with representing a part of 
the whole. It will rather yearn for the whole, even if in a limited and imperfect way. 
Every religion wishes to show a path to “realize” reality, and reality is whole. But 
every person and every religion participates in, enjoys, arrives at, lives in that whole 
in a limited way. Nobody has a monopoly on the whole, and no one can completely 
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satisfy che human thirst for the infinite and content herself with a part of the whole. 
Once again, we apply an inadequate method if we limit ourselves to quantifying and 
calculating when we treat such vital problems. The whole exists in every iconophany, 
but it does so “as in a mirror and in a dark manner” (1 Co 13:12). 

The fact that Christians do not have full knowledge of the symbol they call Christ 
shows that they are not masters of Christ and confirms that Christ transcends all 
understanding. If, in Christian language, Christ is the savior of humanity and the 
redeemer and glorifier of the cosmos, we must again ask who this Christ is. We need 
to explain how the mystery Christians call Christ is manifested in other religions. 
Although the latter do not speak of Christ, they possess different symbols to which 
they attribute a salvific function, which, in a homeomorphic sense, is equivalent to 
the function of Christ. Christians assert that, even though unnamed and unknown, 
it is Christ who exercises this salvific function. Is it a question, then, of the same 
unique Christ? 

The question requires a threefold answer. First, from a philosophic point of view, 
a given answer depends on the question itself: there is no answer that is universally 
and “objectively” valid. Every answer depends on the precomprehension of the ques- 
tion itself, which delineates the context in which the answer takes place. Moreover, 
when the question regards the ultimate problem, we cannot apply the more or less 
crypto-Kantian idea of a “thing in itself” named “the self-same Christ.” The self 
of “Jesus Christ, yesterday, today, and throughout the centuries” (Heb 13:8), is an 
ever-new present, a constant new creation (see 2 Co 5:17). The mystery of Christ is 
nor, in terms made familiar by Kant, a Ding an sich (a thing in itself). 

I have already mentioned different parameters of intelligibility; I must add 
that the philosophical problem is inescapable. When there is reference to Jesus of 
Nazareth, what are we talking about? About a man, the son of a Jewish woman who 
lived centuries ago and was followed by a small group of disciples who left written 
testimonies about Him, and who then spread throughout the whole earth—and also 
left behind a jungle of interpretations of His very personality. Jesus was certainly a 
historical person who lived in a specific period in history. But who was this man? Is 
history the decisive factor of reality? What is Man? Certainly more than a body, and 
even more, perhaps, than a soul. Again, what does “body,” what does “soul” mean? 
To limit the human person to being an exemplar of the race of anthropoids in time 
and space is to remain within a reductionistic anthropology. Are we certain that a 
historical biography and a reading of his writings are sufficient to reveal who Raja- 
gopalachari really was—which includes, perhaps, that he was more than a statesman 
of Indias independence? If we think that a person's reality is one and the same as 
his historical existence, we are eliminating a priori any answer that does not include 
the person’s historical dimension and context. If, moreover, we believe that what a 
person thinks of herself does not touch her being, we are already presupposing an 
answer conditioned by a contemporary understanding of objectivity. These prob- 
lems indicate that the very subject of Christophany depends on the conception we 
have formed of the subject in question. While this study does not intend to negate 
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Jesus's historicity, neither does it accept a priori the presupposition that a person's 
historicity exhausts his whole being. 

To speak of a historical (that is, real) being and to believe that this is the way Man 
can be understood presupposes that historical existence is the formal constitutive 
of the person and that the person is an individual. 

Second, from the point of view of other religions, the answer to the question of 
whether the matter being treated is “the self-same Christ” under different names is 
decidedly no. These religions possess a self-understanding and validity that they can 
sustain with arguments based on their experience; they have no need of employing 
any Christian parameters but will use their own categories of understanding and 
will interpret the other religions of the world, including Christianity, on their own 
terms. Christ neither is nor has any reason for being their point of reference. Of 
course, Buddhists may be called “anonymous Christians” on condition that Chris- 
tians are seen as “anonymous Buddhists.” Nevertheless, there is a difference: while 
for Christian self-understanding the discourse of the anonymous Christian can have 
a certain meaning, for a large part of the Buddhist world an anonymous Buddhist 
is an unnecessary hypothesis since no comparable problem exists. 

This requires a change of perspectives for Christians, because a true understanding 
among the various religions can never be a one-way street. The whole effort to 
understand what Christians call Christ within the sphere of other religions must 
be related to the problems that concern the nature of the Buddha, the Quran, the 
Torah, the Chi, the Kami, the Dharma, and the Tao, as well as truth, justice, peace, and 
many other symbols. What Christ represents in other religions is to be confronted 
with the complementary question of what the other symbols might represent within 
Christianity. It would then be possible to find a common ground in which dialogue 
may become fruitful. 

I do not intend to assert that every name that is evoked might represent “the 
self-same Christ.” Such names may be, at best, homeomorphic equivalents—although 
it is not necessary that such equivalents exist. We should respect pluralism in the 
sense that, within this perspective, incompatibility and incommensurability become 
possible—something that excludes neither dialogue nor the defense of each person’s 
own beliefs. 

Third, from the perspective of Christian reflection, the answer is affirmative, 
though qualified. It is affirmative in the sense that Christ—symbol of reality’s ulti- 
mate mystery—implies a certain aspiration for the universal, which is common to 
virtually all religions. Everything that has been said that is true, both Buddhists and 
Christians say, is respectively Buddhist and Christian." In the view of Islam, before 
society confines one within a particular religion, every person is born a Muslim. 
Here is the same human syndrome that cannot easily accept the fact that its own 
truth is not objective and universal.!> Reservations, on the other hand, regard the 


M. See the inscriptions of Asoka; Lamotte (1958); Justin, Apologia 11.13 (PG 6.465). 
15 See Panikkar (1990). 
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fact that every culture can understand only in the light of its own parameters of 
intelligibility, which, moreover, cannot be uncritically extrapolated. In addition, we 
cannot answer the question of whether or not we are dealing with the same Christ, 
because the “unknown Christ” of other religions is truly unknown to Christians 
who, in any event, possess no other name to designate Him. In order not to make 
Christ a sectarian figure Christians speak of an unknown Christ. When they refer 
to the ultimate mystery, other religions legitimately use other languages and thus 
prevent Christian language from becoming a universal language. 

There are two difficulties in accepting this siitva’s intelligibility. The first, which I 
have already sought to clarify, arises when we identify Christ and Jesus; the second, 
when we turn Christ into a substance. This is the same difficulty we encountered 
when the Trinity is thought of as a substance. 

This sz£ra, which is clear enough if we listen to the sacred texts about Christ, is 
likewise the fruit of the human experience that faith makes possible. Nevertheless, it 
has often been received with a certain reticence, on one hand, because the mystical 
dimension in Christian life and theology has been forgotten, and on the other, 
because of the thought patterns (the forma mentis) of the Mediteranean people. 
This mentality is, above all, sensitive to differences and considers “che specific differ- 
ence” to be the essence of a thing. In contrast, let us consider the form of thought 
of the Chandogya-upanisad and, more specifically, the introduction to the greatest 
mahäväkyäni (maxims) in the Vedic tradition so as to see a different form through 
which one reaches the intelligibility of a thing or an event. The prevalent form for 
reaching intelligibiliry in modern Western culture is based on classification and 
differences. In the Hindu mentality, as I have tried to explain elsewhere, intelligi- 
bility rests on identity. 

In this brief philosophical digression, I have tried to explain why, because of 
the forma mentis of the primacy of differentiation for so many centuries, Christian 
thought believed that Christ's identity would be lost if it abandoned the specificity 
that differentiates it. A further deepening of this hypothesis could be of great impor- 
tance for the Christian thought of the next millennium. 


5. Christophany Transcends Tribal 
and Historical Christology 


The fifth sra constitutes another corollary to the discovery that Christ is not 
absolutely identical with Jesus. For Christians, Jesus is the means through which we 
gain access to salvation. He is the way that leads to the Father (God, salvation, full- 
ness, realization), a way that is authentic life itself (Jn 14:6). Christians in general 
believe that Jesus is also the life for others. They must, however, acknowledge that 
they do not know how this is, because this Jesus does not appear in this way in the 
eyes of others. The latter often have a very vague idea of who He might be and no 
interest in being saved by Him, for they admit that salvation is a notion sufficient for 
expressing the different homeomorphic equivalents concerned with the meaning and 
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end of human life. Should Christ save them, He would do so only in an anonymous 
way. This is the first consequence, on which I have already commented, of the fact 
that Christians do not possess an exhaustive knowledge of Christ. 

Another consequence is that the figure of Christ has been forged almost exclusively 
in dialogue with Mediterranean cultures. This is why I sometimes use provocative 
language and speak of the tribal Christology that has prevailed for the past two 
thousand years of Christian history, and that has been almost exclusively centered 
on its own interests, accompanied by a sad indifference to other human experiences. 
What has been practiced has been a Christology for private use (ad usum nostrorum 
tantum)—that is, for the internal use of Christians, perhaps even for aiding to conquer 
the world. “Who do men say is the son of man?" Jesus asked (Mt 16:1-3). The first 
Christian generations opened themselves to a dialogue with Syrians, Persians, Ethio- 
pians, Greeks, Romans, and even “barbarians.”! But once they developed an answer, 
they ceased referring to the other civilizations with which they came into contact. 
Instead, they created the Congregatio de propaganda fide in 1622 and diffused only 
their own answer. They did not imitate their Teacher by asking once again, “Who 
do the people” —the Buddhists, the Hindus, the Africans—“say the son of man is?" 

The majority of scholars today agree that for about two thousand years Yahweh, 
the God of the Hebrews, was a tribal God, one among many others, often more 
powerful or in any event equally cruel. A long and painful evolution was necessary, 
above all with the help of the great prophets of Israel, to convert the Hebrews’ tribal 
God into the God for all and of all. The task of Christians—perhaps our kairos—may 
be the conversion—yes, conversion—of a tribal Christology into a Christophany 
less bound to a single cultural current. 

I would like to pay homage to the idea of tribe. Westerners have attributed to 
it, and to so many words that refer to different civilizations and religions, a certain 
contemptuous meaning. To begin with, tribe is more primordial than the idea of a 
people. The idea behind tribe is not just ethnic. Christian ethnocentrism is on the way 
to becoming transcended, at least in theory. But the tribal vision has more profound 
roots. It is neither a strictly biological entity like the family nor purely political like 
the state; it is eminently historical and telluric—even chthonic, and related to the 
underworld. Here we encounter a very important and delicate problem. Although 
a tribal Christology is not necessarily completely illegitimate, Christophany cannot 
be reduced to it. 

When I say that history is the modern myth of the West, I am not asserting that 
history is a “myth” in the all-too-common meaning of the word, but that historical 
events are seen as the horizon in which the real is manifested in such a way that 
the historical Jesus is identified with the real Jesus. If Jesus of Nazareth were not a 
historical personage, He would lose all His reality. 


'6 The Goths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, and other European “immigrants” were all called 
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Christophany does not contest the historicity of Jesus. It merely affirms that 
history is not the only dimension of the real and that Christ's reality is chus not 
exhausted with Jesus's historicity. 

Christophany’s transcendence of historical Christology belongs to the cultural 
moment in which we live. 

Before our so-called modernity—centered in an anthropocentric ontology 
and concentrated on epistemological problems—emerged, traditional Christology 
did not ignore the role of Spirit even though, inevitably, it expressed itself within 
a Prolemaic cosmovision. Once the Copernican cosmography, in which there was 
no place for angels and spirits—and not even for God, who at most may be a tran- 
scendent engineer on sabbatical leave—prevailed, Christ’s cosmic and universal 
function was reduced to the human world, and this became identified with the 
history of humankind. This is evident even in Vatican II, which did not wish to be 
either antimodern or anti-Semitic (problems that the church urgently needed to 
confront). But chat council did not know how to overcome the parameters of the 
Enlightenment [rationality]. The council, therefore, presented the church as “the 
people of God" in imitation of the "chosen people of Yahweh,’ Israel. The cosmovi- 
sion of the council thereby effectively forgot the angelic and cosmic dimension of 
reality and ignored the perspectives of other cultures. We should remember that, 
according to the most ancient tradition, accepted without question until Peter 
Lombard’s In IV Sententias (1L, d.9, c.6), Christ redeems even the fallen angels. 
Similarly, the “restoration of everything in Christ” (the apokatastasis pantón of Ac 
3:21), the “recapitulation” (anakephalaiösis) of everything in Christ (Ep 1:10), and 
other great affirmations of Scripture speak to us of a cosmic Christ, the alpha and 
omega of the whole divine adventure of reality. Nor should we forget that Jesus's life 
was a constant battle with devils, chat He remained in the desert with animals and 
angels (see, e.g., Mk 1:13), and that the first thing He did after the resurrection was 
to “descend into hell” (Denz., 16; 27-30 and passim in the Creeds).!” 

The legitimate preoccupation with not breaking totally with Jesus's Hebrew roots 
and not abandoning monotheism—because the alternative of a “pagan polytheism” 
was considered even worse—led to the reduction of Christ to a universal Messiah and 
a special son of God. Although the concept of the Trinity was a necessary premise 
for understanding the incarnation, the trinitiarian experience did not enter into 
common Christian experience—with some laudable exceptions in every period. 

The shift in our cosmovision has brought it about that several traditional Chris- 
tological assertions, such as extra ecclesiam nulla salus (outside the church there is 
no salvation) came to be considered sectarian and narrow. Platonic and Neoplatonic 
influences on Christian thought lent themselves to commentaries, in a monotheistic 
(Jn 1:1) and non-Christic-Trinitarian framework, on John’s revelatory phrase that 
“everything has come to be through him [the Logos]" (Jn 1:3). In this way, inspired 
by St. Augustine, Aquinas could write in Contra gentes IV.13: " Verbum Dei est ratio 


17 See Doré (1990), 558-62. See commentaries on 1 Pet 3:19 and Ep 4:9. 
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omnium rerum” (God's word is the principle of all things), although for him this 
“principle” (ratio) refers not to the existing things of this world but to the rationes 
aeternae (the eternal ideas) in God's mind—because the idea (ratio) was considered 
more real than the thing itself. Christ is thus split in two, as an intra-Trinitarian Logos 
and the descent of this Lagos into time and space—with consequent metaphysical 
difficulties for a God understood to be “Absolute Being” (or as “being itself” [ipsum 
esse]). All these ideas were advanced despite the clear assertions of many councils (see 
Denz., 301-2, 317ff.). St. Thomas finds himself compelled to say that in the incarna- 
tion it is not so much that God becomes man as that this man (Jesus) becomes God. 

It is significant that the concept of the mystical body of Christ has been forgot- 
ten.'® The reason is obvious. Monotheism fears that the incarnation might lead 
to pantheism. If a human body is capable of being divine, it must be treated in a 
particularly exceptional way. While the field of che /ogos unfolds itself chiefly in 
history, spirit also transcends the temporal sphere. For human beings, the Jogos as 
both word and ratio requires temporal succession—componendo et dividendo ([time 
for] bringing together and dividing), Thomas would say— before talk of induction 
and deduction with respect to the method of reason. Preuma, on the other hand, 
the functioning of spirit, does not seem as bound to the flux of history. 

Although Mary's fat was a historical event, the conception by the Spirit had 
no need of time, even though it took place in time. Instead it belongs to another 
level of reality. Similarly, che "today you will be with me in Paradise" (Lk 23:43), 
which the "good thief" heard from the lips of the Crucified One, annulled and 
transcended in an instant the thief’s entire historical past, and his entire negative 
karma vanished. The incarnation and the resurrection were historical events, but 
their actual reality (Wirklichkeit) is irreducible to either history or a memory of these 
facts. In short, for Christophany, speaking of the so-called preexistent Christ is not 
a happy formulation, for the “Only Begotten” is also the “First Begotten.” Once we 
understand that, from the very beginning, Christophany constitutes a Christian 
vision. In the following sz£ra we shall treat some fundamental points that have their 
origin in tradition, while deepening it. 


6. The Protological, Historical, and Eschatological 
Christ Is a Unique and Selfsame Reality, Distended 
in Time, Extended in Space, and Intentional in Us 


The doctrine of Christ’s unity constitutes the fulcrum of the Christian tradition. 
There are not three Christs—one the creator who has made all things (Gn 1:3); the 
second the redeemer, or a Second Adam, who redeems some elect persons, or the 
whole human race, or the entire universe (according to different theologies) from 
slavery, sin, avidyä, samsära; nor third, the glorifier, who brings all things to their 
total divinization (1 Co 15:28). 


!5 See the valuable studies of Mersch (1933; 1949). 
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For this reason the Christian tradition does not separate the understanding of 
Christ from that of creation, on the one hand, nor that of the Trinity, on the other. 
Christ is not just the savior; He is also the creator. Christ is not a divine meteorite; 
He is one of the Trinity. Christophany makes sense only within a Trinitarian vision, 
since it is in Christ chat we find the full manifestation of the Trinity. “Per ipsum, 
cum ipso, et in ipso!” (Through Him, with Him, and in Him). 

From outside such a vision we have only a “microdoxic” conception of Christ’s 
mystery. In it He is reduced to a more or less divinized personage or an abstract Gnostic 
principle. Starting from their respective points of view, we may say that Judaism is 
right in considering the incarnation of Yahweh an absurdity; Islam, in seeing the 
incarnation of Allah as blasphemous; and many other religions in considering the 
doctrine of Christ as meaningless or imperialist. 

From a modern secularized point of view, prevalent today among the dominant 
classes of society in both East and West, the figure of Christ is interpreted as a more 
or less “scientific” phenomenon—that is to say, as something more or less observ- 
able in its historical singularity and its repercussions in communities of so-called 
believers, especially in the past but likewise also in the present. Some believe in the 
phenomenon; others do not. Polite people respect the private beliefs of each other 
person so longas “real” life—the world of work, economics, and politics—is developed 
independently of the ideas that both believers and nonbelievers entertain about this 
Christ. In a word, at most the prevalent cosmology may accept an abstract philosophy 
and theology completely torn from daily life. Collective “religious” phenomena are 
seen as sociological manifestations of the remnants of superstition and undeveloped, 
primitive beliefs, or perhaps even a challenge that science will have to resolve in the 
future. Modernity can believe only in a Deus otiosus (a remote, uninvolved God), 
as Mircea Eliade has so ably pointed out. 

Whar I am saying is that the vision we have of Christ necessarily depends on a 
determinate cosmovision. Much of modern Christology has accepted, in a generally 
uncritical way, the reigning cosmology and endeavors to present a “believable Christ” 
to what it calls “modern man.” One of the shocks provoked by liberation theology 
occurred when it convinced many that the poor are a privileged locus theologicus 
(source for theological reflection). It would be opportune to recall not only that 
the poor have less money but also that they often exhibit a different mind-set and 
live in a different cosmovision, closer to that of an earlier time. 

As a challenge to this modern world, it would be appropriate to remember a 
certain traditional cosmovision by recalling our first stra: "Christ is che Christian 
symbol for the whole of reality.” We should, however, first reflect on the vocabulary 
employed, since every word is pregnant with meaning within a specific cultural context. 

For example, in this sixth sétra I have, though with some reluctance, called 
Christ creator, redeemer, and glorifier. The three words are in fact ambiguous and 
bear a potential for connotation that today may obscure the primordial intuitions 
that inspired them. We must know the context in which they were used and change 
them appropriately when the context is changed. Christ as creator constitutes an 
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abuse of language within a rigid monotheism, where God alone is creator. The word 
“redemption,” as the Victorines and Scotists noted, suggests an almost sadistic theory 
of Christ's salvific action. Perhaps we should find another word. “Glorification” 
reflects an imperial theocratic vision, and “divinization” is equally unacceptable 
within a strict monotheism. To introduce new words might lead some to think 
that we wish to break with tradition. To continue to use the same terms requires 
complex qualifications and could generate confusion. To find a middle way is the 
task of wisdom. For the moment, a simple mentioning of the problem must suffice. 

In any event, let us return to our 5/72. While always mediated by our personal 
interpretation, human experience discloses a chreefold tension in our consciousness 
of reality. First, we feel ourselves distended in time. Our human consciousness is 
temporal, our life is not lived wholly in an instant but rather runs along a temporal 
path, howsoever that may be interpreted— straight, linear, circular, spiral, and so 
on. Our experience of the world shows that everything of which we are conscious 
is temporal: the world is a saeculum, an interval of time, an eon. The distension of 
time pervades everything, every being. Yet we also note that everything is connected, 
that there is also something that is not distended—without time or full of time, 
immanent or transcendent as it might be. Eternity is neither a simple concept nor 
anything posttemporal. The infinite is not only a mathematical entity nor reducible 
to a limit concept. 

Second, we are conscious that everything that exists—that is to say, everything—is 
extended in space, corporeal, and has parts. The universe, including ourselves, is a 
material place. Reality is spatial and material. If we abstract matter from reality, reality 
collapses. Yet we also experience a fugitive intuition—at times, only a suspicion—that 
there is something "more" than matter. Spirit is not a pure concept. Distance itself 
is something that is not corporeal—it exists between bodies. 

Third, we are also conscious of our intentional nature—striving and purposeful. 
Everything in us tends toward something more or something else. We are in epektasis, 
as the Cappadocian Fathers say, projected ahead, with an intentionality that is not 
only epistemic but likewise ontic. There is “a” transcendence, although we do not 
know where; we cannot know it; we only know that it is outside us. There is in us a 
"tending; a tension toward the whole that makes us intentionally a microcosm and 
in the last analysis a mikrotheos. Aristotle wrote that “the human soul is in a certain 
sense all things” (De Anima 111.8; 431b21). 

Where do we come from? Where are we are going? What are we? These are the 
fundamental questions men and women have raised from time immemorial. They 
arise from the constitutive intentionality that drives us to investigate precisely chat 
which is unknown.” 

To sum up, although we are temporal, we know we are also *more"— eternal. 
Although we are spatial, we know we are “more”—spiritual. Although we are 


"This has been discussed since Socrates. See the Buddhist criticism of these ultimate 
questions as well as the Upanishads Prasna and Kena. 
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conscious, we know we are capable of always knowing “more”—infinice. We are 
suspended between being and nothingness.”° 

Unless the figure of Christ is to be reduced to the level ofa private devotion, Chris- 
tophany must deal with these fundamental human questions. The classical Christian 
answer consists in elaborating Christ’s triple function as creator, savior, and glorifier. 
And although the triple action has been attributed, respectively, to the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit, it has likewise been underscored that we cannot compartmentalize any 
divine action. Unless Christ is a dead symbol, all three actions refer to Him. 

There is no need to interpret these ideas within an obsolete cosmovision. Our 
intention is not to defend or criticize any cosmology or Christology whatsoever, 
but simply to note that a Christopany for our age must raise these questions and 
that the past already offers us enough connecting ideas so that we need not break 
with tradition. Nevertheless, let us repeat that Christophany is neither pure exegesis 
nor archaeology. 

If the eschatological Christ, for example, tells us nothing about the physical 
future of the earth, if it tells us nothing about what I have called “ecosophy,’ He 
fails to enlighten us on a vital problem. Athens may have nothing to do with Jeru- 
salem—recalling Tertullian’s famous phrase—but Christ has to deal with both, as 
well as with mother earth. In a word, ecology (science of the earth) is a problem 
that also belongs to Christophany and in its light becomes “eco-sophy” (wisdom of 
the earth, not just our wisdom of the earth). 

Although history must not be neglected, neither may Christ's historical role be 
ignored. Christ’s reality is not limited to saving souls, making them, so to speak, 
ascend to heaven. Christ’s full reality cannot be split into three nor reduced to one 
function. Christ is the Only Begotten and First Begotten, Mary's son and son of 
Man, the beginning and the end, the alpha and the omega; this is why His reality 
transcends the categories of substance and individuality, as well as other concepts 
that need to be reexamined, like chose of creation and redemption. 

A spiritual comment may help us understand what such a Christophany accentu- 
ates. Our fidelity to and love of Christ do not alienate us from our kindred— which 
includes angels, animals, plants, the earth, and of course, men and women. Christ is 
a symbol of union, friendship, and love, not a wall that separates. Jesus is certainly a 
sign of contradiction, not because He separates us from others but rather because He 
heals our hypocrisies, fears, and egoism, while leaving us as vulnerable as Himself. 
Instead of rejecting others because they are pagan, nonbelievers, sinners—whereas 
we are righteous and justified— Jesus impels us toward others and makes us see the 
negative that is in us, too. Insofar as we share love, sympathy, suffering, and joy with 
all our neighbors, we discover the true face of Christ that is in all of us. "You have 
done it to me" (Mt 25:40) is no simple moral exhortation to do good; it is rather an 
ontological assertion of Christ's presence in the other, in every other, in the smallest 
of the small—not for the purpose of discovering an “other” hidden in the neighbor 


20 See Panikkar (19722), 109-13; Nishitani (1982), 77-118 and passim. 
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but in order to discover the neighbor as part of ourselves. In fact, neither those on 
the right nor the left are conscious of the presence of Christ (Mt 25:37) because 
what matters is the human face of the neighbor. 

This explains my refusal—as a Christian—to belong to a simple religious sect that 
has existed on its own for only two thousand years. On this point, too, the Christian 
tradition sustains us. As St. Augustine said, the Christian religion is traceable to the 
dawn of humanity (Rerractationes 1.12). “Ecclesia ab Abel” (the church since Abel) 
is an ancient Christian belief. 

Precisely because religion, in the best sense of the word, is the most profound 
human dimension that “binds” (re/iga) us to the rest of reality through its most 
intimate constitutive bonds, it is not reducible to an exclusive belonging to any 
particular human group. On the contrary, it is precisely the conscious belonging 
to reality that makes us Christians and happens precisely through a very concrete 
bond by means of which we are not only fully human but also fully real, although 
in a contingent and limited way. It is within and through this concreteness that we 
are able to realize, to the extent of our limitations, the fullness of our being—as 
microcosm and mikrotheos. This sūtra opens the way to further considerations, 
which we have already developed in the previous sections. 

We should also remember that creation is continuous (creatio continua, as 
the Scholastics say), not something that happened “at the beginning of time" —a 
phrase that makes no sense, since "beginning" is already temporal. It is not a simple 
cosmological assertion as to where to place the big bang. Creatio is at the basis of 
all temporal existence, the foundation on which time—the concrete time of every 
instant—rests. Time is not an absolute “before” of things but a constitutive element 
of every single thing. 

The protological Christ, at times improperly called preexistent, is one with and 
the same as the historical Christ, and the historical Christ is inseparable from the 
eucharistic and resurrected Christ. The Eucharist, we have said, is the continuation 
of the incarnation and so makes it possible for us to speak of an incarnatio continua. 

In an analogous sense, the eschatological Christ, in His last coming or parousia, 
is inseparable from the eucharistic and risen Christ. Hence the “second coming” is 
neither another incarnation nor a second appearance of Christ. We have been warned 
not to believe in any appearance of the Messiah that might be reported here or there. 
The kingdom does not arrive at a specific moment, nor can we say when it comes 
(Lk 17:20-24). All this does not deny the reality of time; on the contrary, it places 
time on two powerful pillars—the beginning and the end. Since neither the one 
nor the other is temporal, they are neither pre- nor posttemporal but tempiternal. 

These columns sustain every temporal moment. The particular judgment and the 
universal judgment, to use the language of the catechism, coincide. There is no 
waiting when we leave time. 

It is in this sense that Christophany helps us to live consciously our tempiternal 
life, the fullness of a life chat has integrated past, present, and future (the trikäla of 
certain Indic traditions) so that we may live in fullness (Jn 10:10). 
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7. The Incarnation as Historical Event 
Is Also Inculturation 


Some theologians have expressed fear that this Christophany would make the 
Christ of history disappear in the clouds of a non-Christian Gnosticism. Nothing 
could be further from the intention of this work, even though I have often criticized 
the implicit "historiolatry" ofa certain kind of theology. History in the concrete is 
so important as to justify this seventh sitra, whose truth is often neglected when 
one thinks about the geographical expansion of Christianity. As a historical act in 
time and space, the incarnation is also a cultural event, intelligible only within a 
particular religiocultural context, that of a specific history. The divine incarnation 
as such is nor, however, a historical event but a divine Trinitarian act. The Only 
Begotten is also the First Begotten, as we have stressed repeatedly. The incarnation 
is the coral reality of the Logos. That “mystery hidden for centuries in God” (Ep 3:9; 
Col 1:26) has “manifested itself [bavepw@évtog; phanerdthentos] at the end of the 
ages” (1 Pet 1:20), “in che fullness of time” (Ep 1:10), in the historical Christophany 
of Jesus, Mary’s son. 

History must not be absolutized. It is significant to note that, when the helio- 
centric system (known since Aristarchus of Samos in the third century BC) was 
accepted, not only was the earth no longer considered the center of the universe, but 
the angels, demons, and spirits, which constituted parts of that cosmovision, began 
to vanish, and Christ began to lose His cosmic function—which had been obvious 
in the canonical Scriprures—as center of the entire universe (Ep 1:21; Col 2:10). 
After this, humankind found itself at the margin of physical reality and consoled 
itself that it possessed those mental powers that had created the world of history. 
Although our salvation does occur in history, it is not a historical fact. “Salvation 
history” (Heilsgeschichte) is neither the salvation of history nor the historical salvation 
of humanity but the historical sequence of events in which salvation occurs—not 
salvation itself, which is not a historical event. 

A “sociology of knowledge” would explain the tension internal to the history 
of Christianity that became conscious of itself only with the fall of colonialism—to 
which must be added the fact that the colonialist ideology has taken refuge in the 
presumption that modern science is universal and culturally neutral. The essence of 
colonialism, in fact, consists in the conviction that one single culture is sufficient to 
embrace and understand the whole spectrum of human experience. Christianity had 
allied itself with this mentality or perhaps simply contributed to its consolidation. 
The moment we do not believe, at least in theory, that one single culture is human- 
ity’s ideal destiny, we cannot defend Christianity’s claim to universality without 
emancipating ourselves from the culture with which it has lived in a symbiotic 
relationship for more than fifteen centuries. 

We can speak, then, of Christianity’s inculturation—that is, of its right to graft 

itself onto the different cultures of the world inasmuch as it is considered a “super- 
cultural” fact. But it is precisely here that the internal tension arises. If Christianity 
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is in essence historical and bound to a historical current of humanity, it cannot claim 
that Jacob’s sons or Shem’s grandchildren represent the whole of human history. 
Alongside Abraham's children there are other human brothers and sisters. Hence a 
contradiction arises: we cannot say that Christianity is historical and not historical 
at the same time. We cannot pretend that Christianity is a gift for everyone if at 
the same time it is essentially bound to a determinate history. Such a history can 
be made universal only by eliminating the children of Cain, Ishmael, and Esau—to 
remain within the biblical world. 

The “evolutionistic” mentality of modern cosmology makes plausible the belief 
that the whole of humanity is journeying toward one single point in history, which 
has been called the “omega” point. In this framework other cultures find themselves 
“on the way to developing”—and of course Christianity and scientists are already 
on the right road. This is the soteriology that we do not accept. 

Judaism considers itself a historical religion and the people of God, although it 
has never pretended to be universal. Christianity, on the other hand, has claimed 
in recent centuries to be historical and universal at the same time. 

While not historical, the incarnation is also an event that has in fact occurred in 
history and, as such, radically changed the sense of how Christians perceive history. 
But to proceed from this fact in order to assert that Christians are the new people 
of Israel—apart from the well-grounded criticism expressed by Judaism—is to leap 
across an abyss. The crisis in the Jewish religious consciousness after the atrocities 
of Nazism is well known. How could “the people of God” be exterminated? The 
belated acknowledgment that Christians have their share of responsibility for 
the horrors of the Holocaust is surely praiseworthy, but it is surprising that the 
Christian consciousness did not suffer the same crisis after 45 million African 
slaves were sacrificed for the economic benefit of Christian peoples. The Hebrew 
Bible’s God is the God of history, while the Christians’ Christ has been, rather, 
a victim of history. 

Insofar as it has happened in history, the incarnation is certainly an event 
irretrievable in time—in linear time. We can only remember it, commemorate it. 
Christophany is not only a Christology that seeks to interpret the historical facts of 
Jesus of Nazareth. It seeks above all to accept critically “the mystery that has appeared, 
been manifested, and now revealed" (davepwdevrog 6& vv phaneröthentos de nun 
[Rom 16:26]) with every cognitive means at human disposal. From the very begin- 
ning, this mystery was "in the Father's bosom" ( Jn 1:18) and thus, like Jesus's state- 
ment that He was "before Abraham" ( Jn 8:58), it is neither historical nor temporal. 

Here we see clearly delineated a twofold dimension of Christianity that a dualistic 
vision of reality has difficulty keeping in harmony, despite the fact that nonduality is 
the quintessence of Christ's mystery—totus Deus et totus homo (the whole God and 
the whole man) according to the classical expression. An inevitable consequence 
of this “panhistorical” vision of Christianity would be that the Eucharist cannot be 
Christ's real and true presence, but only an anamnésis (memory) of a past fact. In 
other words, without a mystical vision, the eucharistic reality disappears. 
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The incarnation as historical event cannot be considered a universal human 
fact unless we reduce men and women to simple historical beings and history to an 
exclusive human group whose mission would be to swallow up all other groups—with 
the pretension of saving them. Such an attitude is in keeping with a certain doctrine 
that defends the thesis that outside this particular group there is no salvation. All 
of this is certainly coherent, although it does undermine the very meaning of the 
incarnation, which consists in the divinization of the entire flesh, both as a return 
to the original state and the final completion of creation. The exclusively historical 
conception of the incarnation has certainly been enfleshed in the monarchical and 
imperialistic idea that has been the dominant ideology of Europeans throughout 
at least the last six millennia. 

The intelligibility of the incarnation as historical event depends on a particular 
series of cultural premises proper to the vision of the Abrahamic world. Precisely for 
this reason we must reconsider the presumed right to inculturation that a certain 
contemporary theology of mission advances, as if the incarnation were a fact that, 
being above culture, had the right to inculturate itself in every civilization. The very 
idea of incarnation represents a cultural revolution. The reaction of Hindu funda- 
mentalism, for example, with respect to the adoption of Indian costumes on the 
part of Christian missionaries—however incorrect it may seem to some—is in fact 
justified: we cannot wear clothing and practice forms of ritual that do not belong to 
us. Jesus was not a Hindu sazznyasin, nor the angel Gabriel a deva. If those historical 
events that have given rise to Christianity claim relevance for other cultures, they 
need to demonstrare their transhistorical validity. Otherwise, they will be interpreted 
as another, perhaps more peaceful, colonial invasion. A certain type of Christology 
finds it difficult to refute this objection. 

We are not defending either a cultural or an intellectual solipsism or a vision 
of a compartmentalized humanity. Osmosis and symbiosis are not only physical 
or biological but also human and cultural events. We are simply calling attention 
to problems that a contemporary Christophany cannot avoid. Perhaps it would be 
better to speak here of reciprocal interculturation and fecundation.?! 

Here is an example of the incarnation’s historical-sociological implications among 
those who feel themselves furthest from Christianity. In certain North American 
academic circles one can see a return—with repercussions elsewhere—to the most 
bigoted Christian colonialism, along with the good intention of overcoming it. 
It has been suggested that the terminology of the Western calendar, Christian in 
origin, be replaced by one that presumably would be neutral and universal. Ic is 
understandable that some would protest the use of AD (anno Domini), but by 
eliminating BC (before Christ) and substituting BCE (before the Common Era), 
scholars betray the depths of the cultural impact of the historico-Christian event. 
After all, Jesus was not born in the year 1. We select a single event but without any 

value judgment. To call our age “che Common Era,” even though for the Jews, the 
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Chinese, the Tamil, the Muslims, and many others it is not a common era, constitutes 
the acme of colonialism. 

Christianity too is a cultural construct, inextricably bound to Western history 
and culcure. No Christology is universal, and one aspect of Christophany consists 
in its being conscious of that fact in confronting the problem of Christ's identity. 

We face two options. Either this culture, for which the historical Christian 
incarnation is meaningful, must become a universal culture—with the many other 
cultures reduced, so to speak, to folklore. Or we must realize that Christophany itself 
is pluralistic, which means there can be no univocal Christophanic concept. Hence 
Christophany does not belong to the order of Jogos, though we must not ignore the 
Logos's exigencies. In other words, "logomonism" is a philosophical reductionism—and, 
let us add, a heresy. Once again, the Trinity provides the key. Although inseparable 
from the Logos, the Spirit is not the Logos. In the Trinity, equality and difference 
mean that there is nothing superior and external that allows us to say in what it is 
that the “persons” are equal or different. The Trinity is pure relationality. 

Let me try to clarify this. Christianity is a historical religion. If we abolish history, 
we destroy Christianity. But Christ, che Christ in whom historical Christianity claims 
to believe, is more (not less) than a historical reality, in the sense in which Semitic 
culture has understood history. The fact that in Hindu India the experience of the 
Christian Christ is perceived more in the sacrifice of the Eucharist than in the story 
of Bethlehem is a sign of this problem. 

A pluralistic Christophany does not mean that a plurality of possible Christolo- 
gies exists. This is, rather, a fact. But pluralism is not synonymous with plurality. A 
pluralistic Christophany challenges the reductio ad unum (reduction to uniformity), 
considering it an exigency of the intellectual /ogos—while Christophany properly 
so-called is not reducible to /ogos. Christophany includes pneuma, spirit. The two 
are inseparable and irreducible. In other words, Christophany does not limit itself 
to the identification of Christ but aims at reaching some understanding of His 
identity. And this, as we have already seen, requires the mystical vision, the third eye. 

At this point we discover an extremely important corollary. A realistic Chris- 
tophany cannot avoid political problems. From the time of Pontius Pilate, such 
problems are inherent in an understanding of Christ, since He is not a politically 
neutral figure. He challenges us to make decisions—to choose a side. But He reminds 
us that a side is only a side. After twenty centuries of history in which we have seen 
Christ's assertions used to defend the most opposed ideas—from the Crusades to 
just war theory to total pacifism—our Christophany should be more cautious and 
mature. To begin wich, it should understand that cultural factors, with all their 
limits and ambivalences, are inherent in every Christophany insofar as they are 
bound up with the very fact of the incarnation. Tertullian, Basil, Augustine, Luther, 
Comenius, Miintzer—to cite only a few names—were all Christians who invoked 

Jesus’s words to justify their diverse and sometimes incompatible positions. Despite 
the indubitably acute intelligence and good will of the great theological geniuses 
of the past, the figure of Jesus Christ seems to induce them to make contradic- 
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tory statements insofar as they underwent different experiences. Christophany is 
pluralistic: Christ, it appears, has appeared as king, soldier, knight, pacifist, friend 
of the poor, rebel, and madman. 

The first lesson to draw is the insufficiency of simple exegesis. We know that 
the devil can quote the Scriptures to his own advantage. More than a question of 
hermeneutical caution, we recognize the correctness of the adage, “The letter kills.” 
Like the Vedic religion, Christianity is not a religion of Scripture but of the word. 
“From hearing [śruti in Sanskrit] comes faith” (Rom 10:17), despite the fact that a 
narrow exegesis tells us that the original meaning was different. 

Our sütra takes a step forward: it does not simply state that Christ's epiphanies 
exhibit many aspects and that they are psychologically and historically conditioned. 
It also tells us that the incarnation itself, as a historical event, has taken place within a 
specific cultural milieu. The effect is twofold: the incarnation is already an incultura- 
tion and can therefore be received only within a certain culture. At the same time, 
it profoundly transforms the culture that receives it. The Bethlehem event that is 
grafted onto Semitic culture changes it radically. 

The consequence is obvious: no such thing exists as an absolute Christophany, 
since Christophany is not a logical corollary of a purely deductive theology. A “chemi- 
cally pure” Christology from which we can deduce Christian ideas and a Christian 
praxis does not exist. No Christian life, no Christian theology, and in our case, no 
Christophany is the conclusion of a syllogism. Jesus Christ Himself warned us that 
He would become a "sign of contradiction” (sömeion antilegomenon, Lk 2:34). 

This does not mean, however, that we cannot invoke Christ in our support, or 
that we must renounce a Christophany that would be convincing for our time—for 
example, one that favors the oppressed. It means only that we cannot absolutize our 
interpretations and enthrone a particular Christology with universalist pretensions. 
This would entail reducing the mystery of Christ to our categories. The Son of man 
bears many names because no name exhausts the one named. We should distinguish 
experiential Christianness from cultural Christianity and doctrinal Christendom. 
The problems remain open. 

We encounter an example of this inculturation in the history of the so-called 
theology of liberation. It represents proof of the vitality of theology, such that it 
resists the caution of the so-called official churches. The picture of Christ most 
convincing in the concrete consciousness is that which represents Him as the Jesus of 
the oppressed making us aware of the institutionalized violence of this, our new world. 

Some theologians cry, “Jesus Christ is not God,” in contrast to a Christianity 
spiritually detached from the world. Jesus Christ is certainly not Yahweh. Jesus Christ 
is the son of God, but we are also that—and all of creation is a Trinitarian adventure. 

Such an opening is not a simple concession to theoretical pluralism. It also implies 
not closing ourselves deterministically to the human adventure. Understood in the 
deepest and most traditional interpretation, under the inspiration of the Spirit (sit 
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venia verborum), the Christian church may decide to remain the “little flock” (Lk 
12:32) different from the rest or the “salt of the earth” (Mt 5:13) that flavors every- 
thing. The adventure of creation is also in our hands (Qo 3:11 in the Latin Vulgate 
interpretation). Human beings are not marionettes in the hands of God, Destiny, or 
Providence. Divine freedom is constrained by neither physics nor metaphysics, and 
we are cocreators of our own destiny, which is inseparable from that of the universe. 
It is in this that our dignity consists. The future depends on us, too (1 Co 3:9). Jesus 
confessed that He did not know all the secrets of the “kingdom” (Mk 13:32). 


8. The Church Is Considered a Site of the Incarnation 


The fact that the Reformation and Counter-Reformation have clashed almost 
exclusively in areas of socioecclesiological polemics has created an image of the 
church as something similar to a civil institution. In the first fifteen centuries, in 
contrast, Christians were virtually unanimous in believing in what today is called 
“the cosmic church" (the pVOTHPLOV KOGLLKOV tis £kkAnotag mystérion kosmikon 
tes ekklésias)?— although immersed in secular affairs that it considered sacred. 

Vatican II (Lumen gentium, 1) underscores again this ampler understanding 
of the church, returning to the traditional notion of the church as pUOTHPLOV TOD 
KOOHOD (mysterion tou kosmou) or the sacramentum mundi—that is, the mystery of 
the universe. With this affirmation, the church shows its consciousness of being the 
place where the Holy Spirit is active and thus an integrating element of the unique 
Trinitarian act of Christian faith: “I believe.” This should suffice. But inasmuch as a 
person is self-conscious, one searches for a symbol adequate to this faith. This symbol 
is God—who is not an objective concept. In fact, this philosophy distinguishes 
between credere in Deum (that is, “believing in God"), credere Deum (i.e., “believing 
God exists”), and credere Deo se revelanti (i.e., “believing in God revealing Himself”). 
The expression in Deum opens us to the Trinitarian life—in God, Father, Son, Spirit. ... 
And “holy church” here is in apposition to the Holy Spirit. One of the first creeds, 
after the active eig (eis, “in” [God]), which expresses the dynamism of the act of 
Trinitarian faith, ends by saying that this assertion is made (€v tH ayia KABOALKT] 
ExkAnoig; en te hagia katholiké ekklésia), “in the the holy catholic [universal] 
church” (Denz., 2). Already Lorenzo Valla, one of the first to turn from the Latin 
to the Greek text in order to overcome the split of the Middle Ages, proved that the 
mystérion of the New Testament was infinitely more profound and ample than the 
Latin sacramentum, understood as the global nature of the church’s sacraments. That 
the church had existed “since Abel” (ecclesia ab Abel), the first human being born 
of woman, was virtually accepted as a foregone conclusion. The idea that God had 
created the world out of love for the church was considered virtually synonymous 
with the idea of the mystical body. This meant that God created the world for the 
purpose of divinizing His creation by making it become His own body, with Jesus as 
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head and we the members. The church is understood as Christ’s spouse, called to be 
“one single flesh” in the eschatological hieros gamos (sacred matrimony) at the end 
of time.** Aquinas summarizes the traditional understanding of the church, saying, 
“Corpus Ecclesiae constituitur ex hominibus qui fuerunt a principio mundi usque ad 
finem ipsius" (The body of the church is constituted by the people who existed from 
the beginning of the world until its end [Sua. theol. UI, q.8, a.3]). 

For now it is sufficient to quote the church fathers and their insistence—as 
Clement of Alexandria says—on "the church of the firstborn,” (£kkAnota npoto- 
tOKOV ekklesia prötotokön [see Heb 12:23]). In Tertullian’s bold formulation, the 
church is “the body of the Trinity’s three persons,’ and “wherever the three are, that 
is to say, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, there is the church which is the 
body of the three” (Ubi tres, id est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus, ibi ecclesia quae 
trium corpus est). 

When Origen (PG 12.841) and St. Cyprian (PL 4.503), toward the middle 
of the third century, formulated the celebrated statement extra ecclesiam nulla 
salus (Outside the church there is no salvation) —which found virtually universal 
acceptance until a short time ago—ecclesia was understood as locus salutis (the place 
of salvation), so that wherever salvation occurred, there was the church. “Where 
Jesus Christ is, there is the catholic church,’ maintained Ignatius of Antioch (Ad 
Smyrnaeos VIIl.2; PG 5.713). 

This cosmic and soteriological understanding is the primary meaning of the Greek 
word katholiké—the church that coexists with the universe. It would be misleading 
to identify this church directly with an institution, as Pius XII made clear. Subse- 
quent discussions concern the bond between this ecclesia, this universal community, 
within which salvation occurs, and the juridical Roman church, between the visible 
church and its invisible boundaries. Contemporary ecclesiological disputes belong 
to a different order altogether. 

To reduce the church to a visible or official church or to a simple historical 
phenomenon would constitute a “microdoxic” interpretation. The church is the 
"spouse of Christ" or, as Irenaeus said, the place of the Spirit: “Where the Spirit 
is, there is the church.” Here we face a question of terminology. Some theologians 
criticize the conception according to which the church would be the continuation 
of the incarnation.” If by church is understood an institution or even the living 
visible organism (and not just the organization), then these theologians are fully 
justified in criticizing a neo-Romantic mysticism. The distinction between “church” 
and “kingdom” is also well known. It is clear that we cannot escape the “politics” 
of terminology. However, while I agree with the criticism of pseudo-mysticism, I 
still believe that the concept of ecclesia also includes the universal €xKAnoia.?”? My 


24 H, Rahner (1964). 

25 Tertullian, De Baptismo VI, cited in de Lubac (1953), 30. See Col 1:18. 
26 Mühlen (1968), 173-216. 

27 See Mühlen' important contribution of 1966. 
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formulation of the problem does not eliminate an ecclesiology that is more socio- 
logical than theological, but it does not accept any “fundamentalist” conception of 
church. What it does seek to do is reach a level at which communication with other 
cultures and religions becomes possible. 

To sum up: Salvation consists in reaching our plenitude—that is, in sharing 
the divine nature, since nothing finite can ever satisfy the being that is capax Dei. 
Humanity and all of creation are capable of reaching that fullness because, at the 
very root of “creation,” we find the mediator, the bond, Christ. Generated by the 
“source and origin of the whole of divinity,” not only does Christ create everything 
but He divinizes everything by the grace of the divine Spirit, so that, after the spatio- 
temporal adventure of creation, the divine life of the Trinity will pervade everything 
and God will be all in all (1 Co 15:28). What we are describing is a God that is as 
transcendent as immanenr, therefore irreduced to a Trinity ab intra (from within). 

In the meantime, as long as we are pilgrims, as long as the whole of creation 
groans in the pains of childbirth, we remain immersed in the process until the full 
revelation of the children of God will be manifested (Rom 8:19-23). The place in 
which this process occurs is the church; it is also realized in the “visible church” 
despite all her human shadows and sins. The church is the very place in which the 
whole universe pulsates until its final destiny. Man is the priest, the mediator in that 
cosmic-divine battle—the daivasuram of India’s “myths.” Christophany shows us 
our role in the universe in the anakephalaiésis (recapitulation) of all things in Christ 
(Ep 1:10), to which Man is called, a creature who, though ontologically inferior to 
the angels, has a higher task to fulfill precisely because of the divine paradox that 
chooses those things that are not in order to confound those that are (see 1 Co 
1:26-31). To see in the word “church” only an institution is a residue of clericalism 
or an unhealed trauma. 

Wich a fresh critical consciousness, Christophany returns to these fundamental 
truths: the place of the incarnation is Man, indeed “the flesh.” The place of man is 
the earth, indeed the church in its journey. The goal of this pilgrimage is plenitude, 
not nothingness (not to be confused with emptiness). It is this that constitutes 
Christian hope. The human adventure is ecclesial, cosmic, and divine. 

In order to grasp the profound meaning of this sra, we must recapture the 
Scholastic intuition of creatio continua, and extend it to incarnatio continua. We 
find timid hints of the latter in the writings of a few mystics, such as Maximus the 
Confessor and Meister Eckhart.?* Just as God's creative activity in every moment 
takes nothing away but makes creation from the “beginning” stand out more 

profoundly, so the continuous incarnation of the Son in every creature does not 
diminish the central place of the incarnation of Jesus (Jn 1:14). Rather it allows 
us to become conscious of what was from the beginning (Rom 16:25-26; 1 Jn 
1:1-3). It is here that the title of Son of man, which the Son of God gave Himself, 
reveals its innermost depth. 


5 On Maximus, sce von Balthasar (1961a), 274ff; on Eckhart, see Wilke (1995), 237-48. 
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9. Christophany Is the Symbol of the 
Mysterium Coniunctionis of Divine, 
Human, and Cosmic Reality 


The cosmic and Trinitarian aspect of the mystery of Christ does not obscure His 
historical reality, since the mystery of Christ resides precisely in this harmonious 
coniunctio. As St. Leo Magnus says in his Seventh Homily on the Nativity, Christ's 
equality with the Father does not come at the expense of His equality with us. His 
cosmic function does not eliminate His historical role. If the /ex orandi (the law of 
praying) is the lex credendi (the law of believing), we may then discover how the 
Christian tradition has seen in Jesus Christ something more, not less, than a savior 
of souls. In fact, a great many liturgical texts constantly describe this polarity. Let 
us look at the eighth antiphon of the office of matins for the liturgy of January 1. 
There we sing, 


Ante luciferum genitus et ante saecula Dominus Salvator noster hodie nasci 
dignatus est. 


Our Lord the Savior, generated before the light and before the centuries, 
deemed worthy of being born today. 


And in the seventh antiphon, is found 


In principio, et ante saecula Deus erat Verbum, et ipse natus est hodie Salvator 


mundi. 


At the beginning and before the centuries was the Word, and he was born 
today, the Savior of the world. 


The meaning is clear: Jesus was born a man among us. Both texts emphasize the 
word hodie (today), a transhistorical today. The texts do not say that He was born olim 
(then, once upon a time) but today. It is therefore not a simple commemoration but 
the celebration of something contemporary, today’s new birth. The historical reality 
of Mary’s son transcends time not only in a vertical divine direction (Only-Begotten 
Son of the Father) but likewise in a horizontal one. Hodie is neither ante saecula (before 
the ages, and by extension, before time began) nor in principio (in the beginning), 
outside of time, but as a temporal reality that is not limited to the historical fact that 
occurred twenty centuries ago. To repeat: If we forget either the mystical or the faith 
dimension, we deform the figure of Mary’s son. This figure is as much human as it is 
divine and cosmic, belonging to the past, the present, and the future. 

For centuries the liturgy has sung the praises of this figure in the Advent hymn 
at matins: 
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Verbum supernum prodiens 
e Patris aeterni sinu 

qui natus orbi subvenis 
latente cursu temporis. 


Supreme Word proceeding 

from God's eternal bosom; 

by being born you save the world 
when the passage of time falls away. 


The entire cosmotheandric experience is implicit here—the divine, the human, and 
the world. Christ’s function is not limited to “redeeming” humanity but embraces the 
restoration of the world; the cosmic mandala (both orbis and mandala mean circle). 
“Whoever sees me sees the Father” (Jn 14:9). Jesus Christ is pure transparence, the 
Way. At the same time, whoever sees Jesus Christ sees the prototype of the complete 
Man, the totus homo. Whoever discovers Jesus Christ experiences eternal life—that 
is, the resurrection of the flesh and therefore the reality of matter, of the cosmos 
(material universe). Jesus Christ is the living symbol of divinity, humanity, and the 
cosmos. Whatever experience does not entail these three dimensions can hardly 
be called a living encounter with the young rabbi who one night told Nicodemus 
that Man's new birth must spring out of water (matter) and the Spirit (Jn 3:5-6). 
In Jesus Christ the finite and che infinite meet, the human and the divine are 
joined. In Him the material and the spiritual are one, and also the male and the 
female, high and low, heaven and earth, the historical and the transhistorical, time 
and eternity. From the historic-religious point of view the figure of Christ could 
be described as that of a person who reduces to zero the distance between heaven 
and earth, God and Man, transcendent and immanent, without sacrificing either 
pole—which is precisely the principle of Advaita. Jesus prayed, “That they be one” 
(Jn 17:21). The Coptic Gospel of Thomas says, “When you make one out of two and 
make the internal the external . . . then you will enter [into the kingdom]" (22). “Qui 
facis utraque unum” (You who you make one of two), the great “O” antiphon of 
Christmas (sung on December 22) amplifies the scriptural meaning (Ep 2:14), and 
Peter spoke of the “apokatastaseös pantön” (the restoration of all things) in Acts 3:21. 
If as we have said, we separate the figure of Christ from the Trinitarian mystery, 

we fail to grasp the meaning of Christophany. In this respect one may speak of the 
“radical Trinity” as a complement to the intuition of the unity between the immanent 
and the “economic” unity. The immanent Trinity would be God’s mystery “within” 
(ab intra) the divine interiority, while the economic Trinity would be the action 
directed “externally” (ad extra), the “work of creation” (opus creationis), especially 
as it refers to humanity. After Tertullian this distinction became classical and was 
consecrated by the Christian consciousness, often because of the fear of falling into 
pantheism, as a famous thirteenth-century text asserts: “Inter creatorem et creaturam 
non potest similitudo notari, quin inter eos major sit dissimilitudo notanda” (Between 
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the creator and the creature no similarity can be noted without calling attention to 
the dissimilarity, which is greater [Dezz., 806]). 

To keep us from forgetting the Trinity, Karl Rahner formulated the thesis that 
“the economic Trinity is the immanent Trinity”—and immediately added, “and 
vice versa.” Some theologians criticize this “vice versa” because they hold that it 
contradicts the Lateran Council's affirmation cited above? Without entering into 
the heart of that discussion now, I would like to underscore again the difficulty 
that Western thought has experienced in admitting that an a-dualism could exist 
between monism and dualism. “The Father is equal to the Son,’ the Trinitarian 
doctrine asserts, because everything that the Father is He gives to the Son without 
holding anything back, yet the Son is not the Father; otherwise He would not be the 
Son, and the immanent Trinity would vanish. According to the Council of Toledo, 
“Quod enim Pater est, non ad se, sed ad Filium est; et quod Filius est, non ad se, sed 
ad Patrem est; similiter et Spiritus Sanctus non ad se, sed ad Patrem et Filium relative 
refertur: in eo quod Spiritus Patris et Filii predicatur” (What the Father is, He is not 
for Himself but for the Son, and what the Son is, He is not for Himself, but for the 
Father; in the same way the Holy Spirit does not refer to Himself but to the Father 
and the Son: therefore He is called the Spirit of the Father and the Son [Denz., 528]). 

It is worth saying that the nondual Advaita to which I refer is neither a dialec- 
tical negation of duality nor a secondary act of the intellect—or perhaps better, the 
human spirit. Rather, it is a direct vision that transcends rationality (without denying 
ic). I do not intend to say that duality comes "first" and is subsequently denied but 
that we see relationality immediately “before” any duality. In this sense we may 
also call it “non-unity.” The constitutive relational nature of reality—or, better, its 
correlationality— cannot be characterized as either unity or duality. In fact, both 
the latter are no more than what human thought requires when it breaks out of the 
primordial silence from which it originates. 

The way in which the radical Trinity manifests itself in Christ presents us with 
the nondualist unity between the divine and the human (the theandric mystery of 
Eastern theology). But the human being, too, constitutes a nondualist unity between 
spirit and body. Each of us is a nondualist unity between spirit and body, and each 
of us exists in the corporeality proper to material things. The "three" (the “divine,” 
the “human,” and the “material”) go together with neither confusion nor separation. 

I have called this experience the cosmotheandric or che theanthropocosmic intu- 
ition. At times this intuition has been misunderstood, as if it were a question of 
three substances. Again, Christ remains the central symbol. Christ is one, and not 
a union of “three” elements, even though we can and must acknowledge this tridi- 
mensionality in Him, as well as in the whole of reality. It is enough to remember that 
the traditional vision of Jesus Christ has always recognized in Him the harmonious 
conjunction of these three dimensions of the real, even though every period and 
every person accentuates now one, now the other element of the triad. 


? Sce Forte (1985), 18-24. 
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Maximus the Confessor writes that in Christ the five great “conjunctions” are 
realized: the masculine with the feminine (Gal 3:28), the world of the damned with 
paradise (Lk 23:43); the terrestrial world with heaven (Ac 1:9-11), the sensible wich 
intelligible things (Ep 4:10), created with uncreated nature.” 

Rather than a coincidentia oppositorum, Jesus Christ has been described as the 
reconciliation between the divine and the universe, the one who has called upon 
those who believe in Him to act in “the service of reconciliation" (61aKovía tis 
KataAAayng diakonia tes katallagés [in 2 Co 5:18]). Thus, overcoming “otherness” 
could be experienced as the mysterium coniunctionis (the sacrament of conjunction), 
as the center of the cross as quaternitas perfecta (fourfold perfection). In fact, Christ 
is more the “conjunction” than “coincidence.” For in Him all Christian teachings 
are conjoined.*! As we have said, creation cannot be separated from the incarnation, 
nor the incarnation from the Trinity.” 

St. John Damascene emphasizes that we “do not have to say that man has become 
God but rather that God made himself man" (De fide orthodoxa 111.2). This has 
been a great difficulty for monotheism. How can Being, absolutely one and simple, 
become anyone whatsoever? Let us repeat it again: The incarnation makes no sense 
except in the Trinity. 

If we separate Jesus Christ from the Trinity, His figure loses all credibility. He 
would then be a new Socrates or any other great prophet. If we separate Jesus Christ 
from humanity, He becomes a Platonic ideal of perfection—and frequently an 
instrument for dominating and exploiting others by becoming a God. If we separate 
His humanity from His actual historical journey on this earth and His historical 
roots, we turn Him into a mere Gnostic figure who does not share our concrete and 
limited human condition. 

The conjunction of these three elements constitutes the task of Christophany 
for our age. 


9 Sce von Balthasar (196 1a), 271-72, for quotations. 
3! Scheeben (1941) developed this understanding in a profound way. 
9 Sec Sherrard (1992), 163. 
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It is no surprise that a new period in world history should reflect a fresh under- 
standing of Jesus the Christ. If Christ is to have any meaning for Hindus, Andines, 
Ibos, Vietnamese, and others who do not belong to the Abrahamic lineage, this 
meaning can no longer be offered in the garb of Western philosophies. Such an 
understanding can be achieved neither by a simple repetition not by a mere adapta- 
tion of traditional doctrines, but by a “new life in Christ,’ by the fides oculta (hidden 
faith) that never stops “looking at the heaven,’ as the men of Galilee did, but relives 
the incarnatio continua, with which the ancients were also familiar. The salutary 
re-action of a “Christology from below,” such as liberation theology represents, 
must be complemented by a “Christology from within,” which might at the same 
time serve as a bridge to a “Christology from above.” All three forms are necessary, 
but this does not require us to wed an adoptionist Christology (God adopts Jesus 
as His son) or a pneumatic Christology (a divine spiritual being took on flesh at a 
particular point in history). At the beginning (of time) Jesus did not exist, but at 
the beginning (€v Gpxi en arché), at the origin (tempiternal), was the alpha and 
omega that Christians call Christ. 

Were I to label everything, I would speak of a Christophany from the center—not 
to be confused, however, with so-called Christocentrism. And let us remember that 
the “rule for praying is the rule for believing” (lex orandi, lex credendi) and that 
the liturgical hymns that express it were not only an exercise in poetic license but 
also represented theocosmological intuitions. Let us recall the ancient Christmas 
Vespers Hymn, first in Latin and then in English: 


Jesu, Redemptor omnium, 
Quem lucis ante originem 
Parem Paternae gloriae 
Pater supremus edidit. 

Tu lumen et splendor Patris 
Tu spes perennis omnium. 


Jesus, Redeemer of all things, 

who before light's origin 

equal to the fatherly glory, 

the supreme Father generated 

Thou, light and splendor of the Father, 


Thou, eternal hope of all things. 
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Although the same hymn praises the day as currens per anni circulum (coursing 
through the cycle of the year), and the hymns of praise still call Christ beatus auctor 
saeculi (blessed creator of this world/ age), in the modern Western world the general 
tendency has been to read such texts within a linear conception of time. In greater 
agreement with the great Christological texts of Scripture, we should read this hymn 
within a different temporal framework—from the beginning, at the origin (en arché; 
in principio), reality was (is) Father, Christ, Spirit (to use Christian names). When 
“the fullness of times” arrived, there occurred in space (and also in time) what we 
call the incarnation, so that the manifestation (dav&pworg phanerösis) of Jesus 
constitutes a revelation of reality—of what we are. We should remember that, unless 
we wish to make God an anthropomorphic and composite being, the revelation of 
God can be only God Himself (not a simple production of His mind). God's logos, 
the Trinitarian intuition asserts, is God. The mystery of time is the unfolding—the 
distension, Augustine would say—of the Trinity ad extra. But “outside of" God 
nothing exists. The whole of reality is not an exclusively transcendent God: it is 
the Trinity. 

Let us end with another hymn, this one from the monastic breviary for Matins 
during the Easter season, remembering that Augustine said, “Cantare amantis est,” 
which can be roughly but correctly translated as “singing is what lovers do.” 


Ut bominem redimeres, 
Quem ante iam plasmaveras 
Et nos Deo coniungeres 

Per carnis cantubernium. 


So that you may free man, 

whom you had already formed 
and unite us to God 

through your union with the flesh. 


The greatness of the Christian vision, let us recall, does not take anything away from 
other intuitions of the ultimate mystery of reality. The Christian faith is confirmed 
when we find homeomorphic equivalences in other traditions. I call attention to a 
little-known hymn that comes from one of the most ancient documents— probably 
seventh century—of the Tibetan people: 


From a divine son 

Will rise a human race... 

and a hero will dominate the world, 

and his fame will spread over the earth. . . .' 


! Olschak (1987), 36. 
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We have repeated several times in these pages that the experience we have called 
Christophanic is a concrete form of living the human experience in its fullness. Many 
people today hesitate to accept this language either because it has been banalized or 
abused. We have tried to demonstrate that two millennia of human experience partake 
of our common patrimony and that we should neither relegate it to a museum nor 
accept it uncritically. My intention has been not so much to present the past from 
a new angle of vision as to live the present “in communion with the others,’ like all 
those pilgrims to whom we have dedicated this study. 

The language of this book may disturb the experts in psychoanalysis and analo- 
gous disciplines. We should make clear that we admire those who have contributed 
to the investigation of the human soul in the last century; their contribution to the 
exploration of the human psyche is precious. It would be a mistake, however, to believe 
that their theories reflect the human spirit at the level at which we have treated it. 

The reader is surely aware of our critical attitude toward contemporary culture, 
but this does not mean that I do not admit a secularized “original sin” that makes us 
speak of an "unhappy consciousness” (unglück-liches Bewusstsein, in Hegel's phrase), 
or even an excessively complex or wrong conscience. 

It is true that evil exists in the world and in Man; the divinization of which we 
have spoken does not mean a return to paradise. Indeed, such a “dream” seems like a 
monotheistic conception of divinization or an Apollonian idea of perfection. Human 
perfection does not have the character of a machine, nor human health that of an 
elephant. Man is not the same as the Platonic idea of Man. We should be grateful 
that psychology has dismantled the mirage of second innocence. But that does not 
require us to deny that our ultimate destiny is a leap from an instinctive animality 
to participation in the infinite adventure of reality. Even the Gospel is full of Jesus's 
battles against demons of all kinds. 

In other words, Christophany is not an idyllic vision of either reality or che human 
condition but a phania, a light that appears as light insofar as we are wrapped in 
darkness. Perhaps those who are most sensitive to the human condition may be able 
to see Christophany as “good tidings.” We began by describing the Sitz im Leben 
that gave birth to these reflections. We end by referring to another, broader Sirz; the 
social-political-economic-spiritual field of our overall human situation. What does 
a Christophany have to say to three quarters of those whom we call our neighbors 
and yet fail to achieve even a minimal level of humanity because of unjust human 

systems? The cry Venceremos, “we shall overcome,’ expresses a powerful psychological 
explosion, alchough for the millions of victims who perish along the way to an ever 
more problematic “promised land” it is either a pious wish or an alienating drug. 
We must go deeper and furnish an answer to the ‘am haaretz, the dalit, the Amer- 
indians, and all the oppressed—not only economically and politically, but also in 
a spiritual and human direction. We should constantly keep in mind all those who 
will not “succeed,” who will not “survive.” 

Let us again employ poetic language, this time in the mouth of a Latin American 
Catholic bishop, Pedro Casaldäliga, who, in summing up the sorrows of che 
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Amerindian, provides a compendium of what I have been trying to say. It is perhaps 
in today’s créches that Christophany is best manifested. 


From the Amerindia to Holy Mary, 
both in the state of Nativity. 


Who says it was good news? 

And the child not yet fully born... ! 
The caravels of greed are panting 

and Herod shields himself in his power. 


They opened me in the middle seeking money 
and they have broken the fire of my voice. 
Can it be the God of life who is killing me? 
This God, Guadalupe, can it be God? 


Will the wind not know to come by my road? 
Will my blood not be good for His wine? 
Does the Kingdom not ferment in me as well? 


In the slum of the empire and inconsolable, 
I offer you the poverty of the beaten one, 
which may be, finally, our Bethlehem. 


The sociopolitical implications of this vision should be clear. Jesus Christ destroys 
all our dualisms. He is the one “qui fecit utraque unum” (who makes one from both), 
chants the liturgy as it echoes Scripture. Yet this unum is neither a philosophical 
monism nor a theological monotheism. We repeat: the 6tkatooóvn (diakaiosyné) 
of the Gospels does not mean “justification” (by heaven) on one side, and “justice” 
(on earth) on the other. “On earth as it is in heaven,” the best-known Christian prayer 
says. The Son of Man is the Son of God. It is not the case that God is here, Man is 
there, and the Earth somewhere underneath. The spiritual and the celestial are not 
on one side, and the material and the political on the other; time is not now and 
eternity later; the isolated individual is not in opposition to the undifferentiated 
collectivity. Jesus was neither a political liberator nor an ascetic who denied the 
world, much less a member of the clergy, but simply a being (we do not have any 
other word) who lived the fullness of the human. What Jesus did was to participate 
in the affairs of the earth and the vicissitudes of men and women, while knowing that 
it is the obligation of each of us to assume our responsibilities so that the common 
effort will achieve a greater justice. But this human fullness also includes participa- 
tion in the divine—thereby recalling what we are called to become. 

Once again: Christ as pure God, even though the only Son of God, does not 
convince. He neither descended from the cross nor is He the God of history. Nor 
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does it help if we consider Him simply as a “man for others,” a historical hero or 
marvelous model. Although once in a while David is lucky, there are innumerable 
occasions when it is Goliath who wins. Where do all revolutions lead us? The struggle 
for justice is not “justified” by an eventual victory (judged again in terms of linear 
time) but by the fact—I dare say while leaping to another tradition—that it is our 
human vocation—the /okasamgraha (the cohesion of the universe), as imaged in 
the Bhagavad-Gita (111.20, 25). 

In other words, if the Mystery of Christ is not our very own, if Christophany 
means no more than the archaeology of the past or the eschatology of the future, 
it might as well be considered a museum piece. The cry for a new spirituality is a 
cry of the Spirit, which, according to tradition, is the very Spirit of Christ Himself. 
The Christophany of the third millennium must be neither sectarian nor a mere 
consolation for “believers.” The Son of Man died outside the holy city. 

The Christophany from within that we are timidly suggesting constitutes the 
deepest interiority of all of us, the abyss in which, in each one of us, there is a 
meeting between the finite and the infinite, the material and spiritual, the cosmic 
and the divine. The Christophany of the third millennium is a summons to us to 
live this experience. 


A FINAL WORD 


EK TOD TANPOHATOG AUTOD nueis NavtEs EAdBonev. 
Et de plenitudine ejus nos omnes accipimus. 


From his fullness we have all received. 


Jn 1:16 


“In order that we may fill up 
the fullness of God 
in all"! 


! “,..ut impleamini in omnem plenitudinem Dei? says St. Bonaventure in the prologue 


of his Soliloquies, citing Ep 3:19 (iva nAnpwbiite eig nav tò nArpopua tod 0600 hina 
plérothéte pan to pléróma tou theou), as Paul speaks of receiving the love of God so that 
“you may be filled with the fullness of God.” 
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APPENDIX 
A Letter to My Bishop* 


My dear Bishop and Brother Patrick, 


This letter is fruit of an act of faith. You are not the person who knows me best, 
nor the most ancient friend, nor with whom I have discussed my ideals in depth 
and length. I am writing it prompted by the Spirit, or simply by the desire to 
communicate to someone what I would like to say—and find that the most proper 
person is precisely my Bishop, with whom I have a sacramental link. Perhaps one 
can simply say chat it is the principle of authority, but Christian authority is fruit 
of faith. I am full aware that our sacramental link (bishop-priest) is more than just 
a moral or juridical bond.! [...] 


[...] Thank you for the trust you show. I think you are doing the best thing 
in the circumstances by accepting the permanent post offered to you at 
California. You know how much I have desired that you have a permanent 
post in India, preferably in a seminar. But in the circumstances there is 
hardly a place where you could study in the way that you like. [. . .] (from 
the letter written on June 2, 1971, from Varanasi) 


[...] As you rightly guess time is implacable and does not wait. So, I think that 
it is wise co let the ideas mature in prayer and further thought and penetrate also 
other spheres so that when undertaken anew the time is riper. Nothing is lost in 
the Mystical Body. 

Iam convinced that we are witnessing a very important moment in the history 
of the Church. The right moment for action seems to be there. The charismas, 
however, are different and I have the feeling that my particular vocation is much 
more that of collaborating to contribute to the building up of the Body by study, 


* Excerpts of some of the many letters written to the bishop of Varanasi (India), Rev. 
Patrick D’Souza, with whom the author was in constant correspondence since 1968. [This 
Appendix, conceived as a corollary of the Opera Omnia volume on Christianity, especially 
relevant to the author, is aimed to bear witness to his priestly commitment, as he himself 
expressed it in his personal, sacramental, and institutional relationship with the head of 
the diocese in which he was incardinated until the end of his life. We do not adopt the 
chronological order, preferring to follow a thematic thread, highlighting the most salient 
and recurrent topics in the correspondence. [n.d.c.] 

1 May 14, 1971, from Cambridge (US). 
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reflection, prayer, and life than by organizing, directing, and committing myself 
to a particular project. But I may be mistaken and I am always ready to obey. [. . .] 

[. ..] It is not the function of the philosopher (or that of the contemplative, 
for that matter) one of "concentrate" or condense the "stuff" and the problems of 
the World so that living chem and “suffering” them (pati divina) he may be able to 
contribute efficiently in the “co-redemption” of the world? 

I spend many a sleepless night pondering about the meaning of this humanity, 
struggling, like Jacob, with the angel, with all che problems that beset creation. For 
me journeys are both theoretical and practical exercises in cheology and spiritual 
life3 [. . .] 

[...] You may have heard of my idea of the passage from Christendom to Christi- 
anity around the Renaissance up to our days, and from Christianity to Christianness 
in our times. This has also to do with the question of the Laity: “ecclesia militans? 
"ecclesia clericalis; and “ecclesia popularis—vel populi" (if the popularis has other less 
palatable connotations). Undeniably everywhere there is the wind of a sacramental 
Church, based on Christ, che Eucharist, as che center of human life, like che family, 
and not the “pedant” with the larger political society of the State. The “ecclesia 
localis" of Vatican II would offer the starting points.‘ [. . .] 

[...] The Mystery of the Local Church is the nature of the Mystery itself. Mystery 
distinguishes itself from magic by the fact that the former is the meeting of two 
freedoms, the divine and the human (with all the risk and uncertainty); the latter 
is automatic, manipulates the divine and thus needs control. 

Confirmation is the sacrament of freedom, because it is the Sacrament of the 
Holy Spirit (the very locus of liberty). The local Church is the place of the Mystery. 
And it requires this confidence in the Spirit, this lack of control from “higher agen- 
cies; that is so difficult to allow when the model is “monarchy, “organization,” and 
not “people, “organism.” 

The Local Church is the place of Incarnation, of the entrance of God in Man. 
The Church as sacramentum mundi can only be the local Church because it has to 
be concrete, visible, material, and symbol at the same time of the “invisible” reality. 
“Local” means spatial, i.e., visible, incarnated, concrete. A “non-local” Church would 
be not even “universal.” But the Universal Church is not a “church of churches” (like 
a council of churches, which can never be “Church”) but the planetarian—local— 
Church, for those whose “locus” is the planet. Now for the concrete people, the real 
Church is always the living community.’ [...] 

[..-] Why should I feel apologetic because I try to follow a contemplative life? 
Why looking for justifications when I try to imitate Christ? Why present myself 
as a special case when I guess that any “normal” Christian life which can afford it 
would also consecrate the best to meditate, to praise, think and concentrate so as 


2 December 2, 1969, from Varanasi (India). 
3 October 6, 1972, from Santa Barbara (US). 
4 August 6, 1987, from Tavertet (Spain). 

5 May 10, 1975, from Santa Barbara (US). 
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to reach that center from which everything can be reached and from which can 
co-redeem the world? 

Perhaps some people can do this straightaway. Others may need more time. And 
if circumstances always have led my life, now that I have to gather so many strings 
in one and take some serious decision what is more normal than take time “off” and 
try to empty myself so as to be “naturally” filled by the Will of God? 

I was telling you that I feel as strong as ever, that “sacerdos in aeternum secundum 
ordinem Melchisedech; and that perhaps this is also what draws me more towards 
contemplation than action—although I strongly sense that it would be a betrayal 
for me if I would withdraw at this stage from the secular (not profane) involvement. 

I was thinking today that if I could have contributed to the opening of the Church 
towards other religions—not only on the practical level—specially suggesting new 
lines for a viable theology of religions, I would have not spent my life in vain. It isa 
fact that due to historical and cultural reasons Christians have thought themselves as 
exclusive bearers of the message of salvation—and there is something in it that cannot 
be diluted—yet this today is insufficient to say the least, and we need a Christian 
self-understanding which, in no way playing down the Christian exigencies, opens 
up to the new situation and forms a new consciousness. [. . .] 


[. -.] I feel chat you are in the right path, Raymond, insisting on your Mauna, 
searching for more and more time with the Lord. Finally, the activity of so 
many years what has given to us? I am nearing my 50th birthday and I ask 
myself what has happened: very little. That little has generally happened in 
those moments of silence before the Lord. How fortunate you are that you 
do not have an obligation of administration, where you must empty yourself 
so as to listen to the voice of others. So take all the solitude you can. Ic will 
take you close to the Lord, and give you joy. [. ..] from the letter written on 
June 22, 1977, from Varanasi. 


[...] lam convinced that the historical dimension of reality—and of Christianity—is 
only one dimension and that the Indian genius is precisely to underscore the transhis- 
torical dimension. This is the reason why I am constantly saying that the Resurrection, 
the Mass (the risen Christ) are central for the Christian kerygma in India much more 
than the merely historical facts of the incarnation. In and through Jesus, Christians 
come to the Mystery of Christ, but this latter by far overshadows the former. [. ..] 

[...] The following are the points I believe worthy of the attention of His Holi- 
ness John Paul II, at request of the Vatican curia: 


1. India is not Europe, nor Africa. 
2. The vitality of Christianity is at stake. It is not question of imitation but of 
a continuation of the mystery of the incarnation. 


€ March 29, 1977, from Santa Barbara (US). 
7 April 10, 1983, from Santa Barbara (US). 
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Holiness is a trans-religious phenomenon, and ultimately what counts. 
The internal problems of the Church may better be solved if we become 
more conscious of our responsibility vis 4 vis the world. 


. Pluralism implies confidence in the other and thus decentralization. [.. .] 


[...] I am living much this Advent not as an expectation for a Coming, but asa 


Hope for a Presence. After all “advent” is the Latin translation for the Greek “parousia; 
which literally means Presence. I wish the Indian Church could complement the 
historical Western understanding of Christianity with a trans-historical one? [. . .] 


...] What I want to assure you is of my deep-rooted and increasing experience 


of the Christian reality and my conviction of the polysemous character of it. Is it 
not the very phenomenological aspect of transcendence?" [. . .] 


[...] I have noted down for myself a beautiful sentence from your letter of 
December. “I am living this advent not as an expectation of his coming but 
as a hope for his presence.” What a wonderful thing it would be. What you 
say is true for our Indian people. There is no idea of coming in the sense ofa 
future action. It is always a presence, which has to be realized and of which 
we must become aware. It struck me powerfully when I read that sentence 
of yours. It is we who should be coming, not he. He is always there. Both 
philosophy and literature of India speak about that presence of che Lord, 
which we must find. This may be because time and history are not important 
for India. 

Theoretically I always find difficult to reconcile the incarnation with the 
ethos of our people. I feel that this is one of the major stumbling blocks, 
theologically, and possibly also pastorally. The solution to this, people like 
you should show. [. . .] 

God bless you, my dear Raymond. May he always keep you close to 
himself. May he give you the joy of being loved by him. I pray for you as for 
a very dear brother, one who, I feel, is often lonely. I wish I could be more 
at your service. But the Lord knows how to do this better. He knows how 
to translate our desires, into his actions. 


Yours affectionately, 
Patrick D’Souza 
from the letter written on March 29, 1983, from Varanasi 


* August 9, 1985, from Tavertet (Spain). 
9 December 6, 1982, from Santa Barbara (US). 
10 May 26, 1979, from Santa Barbara (US). 
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[...] I should also report about my life. It goes well and I feel myself realizing 
what I have always wanted: a priestly life both pastoral and intellectual—let alone 
mystical. These things are awkward to report and when put on paper seem just a 
self-enacting propaganda. I may only say that precisely because I do not take part 
in “secondary disciplinary” matters, but concentrate on the fundamentals I have 
ample scope to fulfill my vocation. 

I want to examine myself, purify my life and intentions. Holiness and health go 
together, as I have written and preached so often. My meditation, however, goes on 
other lines, I would say. I am practically seventy. I have lived a full life. I have still 
much to write about and even say, but I am not considering myself indispensable 
at all. I am rather full of joy, gratitude, and peace. In true koinonia, most devotedly 
and fraternally,!! 


Raimon Panikkar 


!! October 26, 1987, from Tavertet (Spain). 
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GLOSSARY 


abba (Aramaic): Father; as Jesus called God. 


Abgescheidenheit (German): “detachment”; an expression coined by Eckhart in his 
treatise On Detachment; represents one of the central points of his mystical 
conception, implying both an active and a passive attitude. 


Abgrund (German): Abyss. 


abhavyatva (Sanskrit): the inability to attain liberation; used in Buddhism and 
Jainism. 


abhimäna (Sanskrit): vanity, presumption, deceit, attachment. 
Abhinavagupta (Abhinavaguptacarya) (Sanskrit): a tenth-century Sivaite mystic. 
Abhisiktänanda (Sanskrit): monastic name of Henri Le Saux (1910-1973), a 


Hindu-Christian monk who sought to synthesize both traditions in his 
work and his life. 


ab intra (Latin): from within. 


acarya (Sanskrit): teacher of Veda, spiritual guide who imparts initiation. The term 
is anterior to guru. 


acosmism: doctrine that denies reality and/or the value and ultimate sense of the 
world (cosmos). 


actio (Latin): activity, action. 

adam (Hebrew): man, the first man, as prototype, according to the Bible. Only later 
it became a man's name. Etymologically related to “red” and “earth,” “ground.” 

ad-extra (Latin): outward. 

adhyäsa (Sanskrit): "Superimposition; false attribution of divine attributes to reality. 

ädhyätmic (Sanskrit): Qualification applied to the spiritual life chat transports us to 


a knowledge of Self (atman), to the inner experience that corresponds to the 
deepest dimension of our being. 


adi-purusa (Sanskrit): The primordial purusa. 

ad-intra (Latin): inward. 

advaita (Sanskrit): nondualism (a-dvaita). Spiritual intuition that sees ultimate reality 
as neither monistic nor dualistic. The recognition that the merely quantitative 
problem of the one and the many in dialectical reasoning does not apply to 
the realm of ultimate reality. The latter, in fact, possesses polarities that cannot 
be divided into multiple separate units; not to be confused with monism. 
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advaitin (Sanskrit): followers of advaita, who profess dtman-brahman nonduality. 

agapé (Greek): love. 

Agni (Sanskrit): the sacrificial fire and the Divine Fire, one of the most important 
Gods or divine manifestations, the mediator or priest for Men and Gods. 


agnihotra (Sanskrit): the daily fire sacrifice performed morning and evening in all 
homes of the high castes, which consists of an oblation of milk sprinkled 
on the fire. 


agnostic: a recently coined philosophical position that claims that there is no such thing 
as certain knowledge, especially with regard to God and ultimate questions. 


agon (Greek): fight, struggle, battle; the agonic sense of life. 


agora (Greek): public square where the townsfolk gathered and held meetings in 
ancient Greece. 


aham (Sanskrit): “I”; first person pronoun. Aham as ontological principle of exis- 
tence is generally distinguished from ahamkara as a psychological principle. 


aham asmi (Sanskrit): “I am”; a formula of spiritual creation or mahävakya, deriving 


from the Brhadäranyaka-upanisad. 

ahambrahmasmi (Sanskrit): "I am brahman? a mahavakya that expresses the idea 
ätman-brahman. 

ahamkara (Sanskrit): the sense of the ego. 


ahimsä (Sanskrit): “nonviolence,” respect for life, not killing and not wounding, 
not desiring to carry out violence against reality. A moral and philosophical 
principle based on ultimate universal harmony. The root hirzs- from han- 
means “to wound,” “to kill.” This is not exactly a Vedic notion; it appears 
only a few times in the Upanisad; it was developed in Jainism and Buddhism. 


Abriman (Persian): principle of darkness and evil, according to Mazdaism; a noun 
deriving from Angra Mainyu (evil spirit), used by Zoroaster. 


aion (Greek): cosmic time, eternity; also a period of life. 
aisthésis (Greek): perception, sensitivity, sense, knowledge. 


äkasa (Sanskrit): air, sky, space, ether, the fifth of the primordial elements (mahäabhutani), 
which is the element of sound. It is all-pervading and infinite, and therefore 
often identified with Brahman. 


aliud (Latin): the other, neutral. 
alius (Latin): the other (other I). 
amerimnia (Greek): absence of anxiety. 


am haaretz (Aramaic): “people of the earth,” lower classes, the disinherited, the 
poor, the untouchable, the ignorant, those who do not know the Torah. 


amplexus (Latin): embrace. 
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amrta (Sanskrit): immortal, imperishable (a-mrta); refers mainly to the Gods; noun, 
neutral: immortality, absence of death, and nectar of immortality, soma, the 
sacred drink (ambrosia). 


anakephalaiösis (Greek): summary of all things (in Christ); used by St. Paul. 


ánanda (Sanskrit): joy, bliss (cf. sukha), the delights of love, and especially the 
highest spiritual bliss; sat, cit, and Ananda represent three possible attempts 
at defining brahman or absolute reality. 


anátman (Sanskrit): absence of atman, of the substantiality of an individual onto- 
logical Self. 


anátmaváda, nairatmyavada (Sanskrit): mainly Buddhist doctrine of the insubstan- 
tiality of the aman or Self. 


anátmavádin (Sanskrit): follower of the doctrine of anatman. 


anima mundi (Latin): soul of the world; as an analogy of man, the earth is conceived 
as the body of expression of a planetary Consciousness or Soul. 


animus-anima (Latin): masculine (in che woman) and feminine (in the man) image 


or characteristic, as psychologically thematized by C. G. Jung. 
anitya (Sanskrit): impermanence. 


antariksa (Sanskrit): that which is "between; the space of air between the sky and 
the earth, atmosphere, intermediate space (cf. dyu and pr thivi as two other 
terms for triloka). 


anthropos (Greek): man, in a general sense. 


antistrophé (Greek): Inversion, new meaning achieved by inverting the components 
of a word or phrase. 


anubhava (Sanskrit): direct experience, knowledge deriving from immediate spiri- 
tual intuition. 


anuttaram (Sanskrit): That which cannot be transcended, the non plus ultra. 


apatheia (Greek): impassibility, indifference, calm, imperturbability (complete 
liberation from all emotional stress produced by the events of life). 


apokatastasis panton (Greek): restoration of all things at the end of the world, or of 
a period of time, according to Christian Scripture. 


apauruseya (apauruseyatva) (Sanskrit): Of nonhuman origin, without purusa. 
aporia (Greek): difficulty that prevents one from going beyond reason, dead end. 
aql (Arabic): Intellect, intelligence. 


arhat (Sanskrit): ascetic, saint, the highest and most noble figure of Theravada 
Buddhism. 


asat (Sanskrit): nonbeing; denial of being; as opposed to sat, being. 
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asparsayoga (Sanskrit): yoga without intermediary, without mental content, stop- 
ping of the mind, “nonmind.” 


äsrama (Sanskrit): state of life, che four traditional periods in the life of the “twice- 
born”: student (brahmacärin), head of family (grhastha), inhabitant of the 
forest (vänaprastha), and itinerant ascetic (sammydsin). Also the hermitage 
of a monk and, therefore, the title of an ascetic. Also indicates a spiritual 
community, generally under the direction of a guru or spiritual teacher. Also 
refers to a stage in human life. 

astiti nastiti (Sanskrit): "It is this it is not this"; being-non-being. 

asura (Sanskrit): spiritual, incorporeal, divine. In /g-veda the highest spirit, God 
(from asu, life, spiritual life). Varuna is considered an asura. Later the 
meaning changes completely and asura (now analyzed as a-sura, or “non- 
God”) takes on the meaning of demon or evil spirit constantly opposed to 
the deva (Brábmana). 

atha (Sanskrit): here, now, furthermore; particle translated according to context. 

atman (Sanskrit): principle of life, breath, the body, the Self (from the root az, to 
breathe). Refers to the whole, undivided person and also to the innermost 
center of man, his incorruptible nucleus, which in the Upanisad is shown to 
be identical to Brahman. The Self or inner essence of the universe and man. 
Ontological center in Hinduism, which is negated in Buddhism. 


ätmänätma-vastuviveka (Sanskrit): discernment between real and unreal. 

atmavada (Sanskrit): doctrine that accepts the existence of the Self, the ätman, as 
the essential, incorruptible center of being. 

ätmavädin (Sanskrit): follower of the ätman doctrine. 

atmavid (Sanskrit): he who knows the Self (ätman), who has fulfilled his innermost 
being. 

atyasrama (Sanskrit): the state beyond the four traditional states of a man’s spiritual 
being (cf. arama), which transcends them in complete spiritual freedom. 

Aum (Sanskrit): cf. Om. 

autarkeia (Greek): self-sufficient. 

avatära (Sanskrit): “descent” of the divine (from ava-tr, descend), the “incarna- 
tions” of Visnu in various animal and human forms. Traditionally, there are 
ten avatära: matsya (the fish), krma (the tortoise), varaha (the wild boar), 
narasimha (the lion-man), vamana (the dwarf), Para$uräma (Rama with the 
axe), Rama, Krsna, Buddha, and Kalkin at the end of time. In general, any 
personal manifestation of the Divinity, descended into this world in human 
form; descent as antonomasia. 

avidyä (Sanskrit): ignorance, nescience, absence of true and liberating knowledge, 
often identified with maya and a cause of illusion and delusion. 
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äyus (Sanskrit): vital force, vitality, life, temporal existence, the length of life granted 
to man. Cf. Greek aiön, aeons. 


bandhu (Sanskrit): bond, connection, relation, friendship, friend. 

barnasha (Aramaic): Man’s son. 

bedhabheda (Sanskrit): Philosophy of difference and nondifference (between God 
and the world). 


Bhagavad-gita (Sanskrit): The “Song of the Glorious Lord,’ the “Song of the Sublime 
One”; a famous ancient Indian didactic poem included in the Mahabharata 
(often called the “New Testament of Hinduism”), the most well-known 
sacred book in India. 

bhakti (Sanskrit): devotion, submission, love for God, personal relationship with 
God, devotional mysticism. One of the paths of salvation through union 
with the divinity. 

bhakti-marga (Sanskrit): the path of love and devotion, one of the three classical 
spiritual paths (cf. karma-marga, jhana-marga). 

bharata-natyam (Sanskrit): divine dance. 

bhasya (Sanskrit): commentary. 

bhiksu (Sanskrit): he who begs for food and leaves home, the monk. 

bios (Greek): existence, biological life, length of life. 


bodhisattva (Sanskrit): the enlightened one. In particular, in Mahayana Buddhism, 
he who, having attained liberation on earth, makes a vow to help all other 
beings attain liberation before they enter nirvana. 


Brahma (Sanskrit): the creator God (cf. the “Trinity? later Brahma, Visnu, Siva). 
It is not important in the Veda but in later periods it inherits many of the 
characteristics of Prajapati. 

brahmacarin (Sanskrit): student of Brahman, i.e. of Veda; novice who lives a life of 
chastity and purity. He who lives in the first of the four arama. 

brahmacarya (Sanskrit): life of a student of Brahman, also of the chastity and education 
of Brahman. The first of the four arama (cf. grhastha, vanaprastba, samnyasa). 

brahman (Sanskrit): prayer, sacrifice, the inherent power in sacrifice; the Absolute, 
the ultimate reason underlying all things; in the Upanisad it is identified 
with the immanent Self (ätman). Also, one of the four priests who perform 
the sacrifice or the clergy in general. 

Brahma-sütra (Sanskrit): traditional Hindu text; one of the bases of the Vedanta. 

Brhadéranyaka-upanisad (Sanskrit): one of the most ancient and important Upanisad. 


buddhakäya (Sanskrit): lit. “body of Buddha,’ universal solidarity, the behavior of 
the Buddha. 
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buddhi (Sanskrit): che highest faculty of the intellect, also comprehension, thought, 


meditation. 


cakra (Sanskrit): center of energy in the subtle body of man (related, perhaps, to 
each plexus); lit. “wheel.” 


capax Dei (Latin): capacity of the soul to perceive and receive God. 
cela (Sanskrit): disciple. 
cenobitic: relating to the monastery (cenobium). 


Chandogya-upanisad (Sanskrit): one of the most ancient of the Upanisad, which 
deals with the mystic value of sound, song and the identity of ätrman-brahman. 


chara (Greek): grace, joy, cheerfulness. 
Christaloka (Sanskrit): From äloka, light, splendor; Chrisc's light. 


circulus vitiosus (Latin): “vicious circle” bad reasoning, which states what is still to 
be proven. 


circumincessio (Latin): compenetration of the three Persons of the Trinity. Corre- 
sponds to the Greek perichöresis. 


cit (Sanskrit): root noun (from the root cit-, to perceive, to comprehend, etc.), 
meaning “consciousness, intelligence.” One of the three “characteristics” of 


Brahman (cf. sat, änanda). 


civitas Dei and civitas terrena (Latin): “city of God” and “earthly city”; theory 
formulated by Augustine (354-430), according to which there are two 
citizenships or “states.” 


coesse (Latin): To exist jointly, to be united; to coexist. 
cogitamus (ergo) sumus (Latin): “We think (therefore) we exist.” 
cogito (ergo) sum (Latin): “I think (therefore) I am.” 
coincidentia oppositorum (Latin): coincidence of the opposites. 
colloquium salutis (Latin): dialogue of salvation. 

complexio omnium (Latin): integration of all things. 


comprehensor (Latin): one who truly comprehends; one who already possesses the 
beatific vision, the fulfilled man. 


compunctio cordis (Latin): repentance, heartfelt sorrow, the essential attitude of 
monastic spirituality. 

consecratio mundi (Latin): consecration or sanctification of the world; the secular 
is sacralized, contemplated in its sacred dimension. 

contemptus saeculi (Latin): contempt for all that is temporal and worldly. 

conversio (Latin): change or transformation, generally religious; one of the transla- 
tions of metanoia. 
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conversio morum (Latin): change in customs, way of living. 
cosmotheandric: the nonseparation between World, God, and Man. 


creatio continua (Latin): “continuous creation”; doctrine of the continuous creative 
force of God in the sense of the preservation of the universe and universal 
government. 


Christianity: religiosity based on the experience of Christ. 


daivasuram (Sanskrit): Struggle between deva (good divinities) and asura (bad 
divinities). 
dalit (Sanskrit): Oppressed, crushed. Name that the marginalized groups in India 


give themselves. 

darsana (Sanskrit): from the root drs, to see, to observe; hence vision, sight; philosophy, 
Weltanschauung. In a religious context it means the vision of a saint or God, 
hence also meeting, audience, visit. 

Dasein (German): being here; real, existing man; a term used mainly by M. Heidegger; 
human existence. 

deva (Sanskrit): connected with div, sky, light (Latin divus, deus), celestial, divine. 
Also God, divinity, heavenly being, cosmic power. The deva are not on 
the same level as the one God (sometimes called also deva, in the singular, 
or isvara) or the absolute (Brahman). They are powers that have different 
functions in the cosmos. Subsequently, the human sensory faculties are also 
called deva in the Upanisad. 

Dhammapada (Pali): collection of 426 Buddhist verses of the Pali canon. 


dharma (Sanskrit): cosmic order, justice, duty, religious law, religious and social 
observances transmitted by tradition; “religion” as a collection of practices 
and laws. That which holds the world together. One of the four “human 
purposes" (cf. purusasartha). 

dharmakäya (Sanskrit): mystical body of dharma in Mahäyäna Buddhism. 

dhyana (Sanskrit): meditation, contemplation. 

diachronic: that which extends through time. 

diakonia tou logou (Greek): ministry of the word. 

diatopic: that which extends through space. 


digambara (Sanskrit): ascetic of the Jain religion who walks naked as a symbol of 
detachment and purity. 


diksa (Sanskrit): initiation; the preliminary rites; consecration of one who performs 
the sacrifice, such as that celebrated, for example, at the beginning of the soma 
and leads to a “new birth.” Out of the context of sacrifice diksd is the initia- 
tion of the disciple by the guru into samnydsa, the life of the errant monk. 
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dipsychos (Greek): one who has a double soul. 


disciplina arcanis (Latin): Body of secret doctrines and their teaching, reserved 
for the initiates of the ancient mystery religions and early Christianity; the 
obligation to keep silent on such matters. 


discretio (Latin): discernment, discretion, prudence. 


docta ignorantia: classic term used by Nicolaus Cusanus to denote supreme innocence, 
ignorance of one’s own knowledge. 


doxa (Greek): glory. 


dualism: vision of a basic split within the being into two principles, each irreducible 
to the other, particularly spirit and matter, soul and body. 


duhkha (Sanskrit): disquieted, uneasy, distress, pain, suffering, anguish (lit. “having 
a poor axle hole,’ i.e., that which does not turn smoothly), a basic concept 
in Buddhism and Hinduism. Opposite of sukha. 


Dulosigkeit (German): absence of all reference to any “you.” 


Durga (Sanskrit): “Of difficult access, the inaccessible.” One of the most ancient 
names for the divine Mother, Shiva’s consort. 


dvandva (Sanskrit): pair of opposites, e.g., cold and heat, pleasure and pain. 
dvija (Sanskrit): one who is born a second time into the life of the spirit, the initiated. 


dynamis (Greek): power, energy, capacity. 


ecclesia (Latin): church, assembly, reunion. 

eidetic: relating to knowledge; from eidos, idea. 

eidos (Greek): idea, form, appearance. 

ekagrata (Sanskrit): concentration in one spot; hence simplicity and purity. 


ekam (Sanskrit): one; generally the primordial oneness, the origin of all, later identi- 


fied with Brahman. 


enstasis (Greek): entering fully into one’s self: through concentration and meditation 
one attains a state of absolute identification (absorption) with the contem- 
plated object, with the Self. 


epektasis (Greek): dilatation, expansion, extension; man’s trust in his divine destiny, 
according to St. Gregory of Nyssa. Hope. 


epistemé (Greek): science. 
Erfahrungverschmelzung (German): Fusion of experiences. 
erös (Latin): love. 


ersatz (Ger.): substitute. 
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eschatology: from the Greek eschaton, which refers to the ultimate, both in relation to 
time (the last things that will happen, the end of this life), and in ontological 
importance (the ultimate reality). 


exclusivism, inclusivism, pluralism: terms indicating an attitude toward non-Christian 
religions, which (a) considers the latter as being excluded from the salvation 
of Christ, (b) absolutizes the salvation of Christ by granting a place to non- 
Christian religions, and (c) recognizes that the different visions of the world 
are mutually irreducible. 


esse sequitur operari (Latin): being follows action. 
extasis (Greek): ecstasy, “outside of itself.” 


extra ecclesiam nulla salus (Latin): “outside the church there is no salvation.” 


fania (phania): Direct manifestation, derived from phanos, lamp, light. 
fanum (Latin): temple, sanctuary. Cf. pro-fanum. 
fides quaerens intellectum (Latin): “faith seeking understanding.” 


fontanalis plenitudo (Latin): Name that St. Bonaventure gives God the Father as the 
font whence everything emanates. 


fuga mundi (Latin): escape from the world; an attitude indicating a departure from 
the things of this world to focus on a world beyond that is considered the 
“true” world. 


Gautama (Sanskrit): family name of prince Siddhartha, who became the Buddha. 
Gita (Sanskrit): cf. Bhagavad-gita. 
gnosis (Greek): saving knowledge, liberating wisdom. Cf. jana, prajñā. 


gopi (Sanskrit): shepherdess full of love and devotion for Krsna; symbol of the soul 
united with the divine being. 


guhä (Sanskrit): cave, grotto, secret place (human heart). 


guna (Sanskrit): the three qualities or attributes of being: tamas, darkness; rajas, 
desire; sattva, being. 


guru (Sanskrit): cf. äcarya; usually refers to one who has attained fulfillment. 


hamartia (Greek): sin. 

haplotés (Greek): simplicity, naïveté; b. kardias: simplicity of heart. 
hara (Jap.): center, place of vital energy in man; area of the belly. 
Heilsgeschichte (German): History as “salvation history.” 


hen (Greek): one, unit. 
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hermeneutics, hermeneutic: “the art of interpretation”; the theory and method of 
understanding and interpreting writings. 


hiranyagarbha (Sanskrit): “the golden germ,’ a cosmological principle in the Veda, 
later identified with the creator (Brahma). 


holistic: that which considers reality in its entirety. 
homeomorphic: that which performs a similar function. 


homeomorphism: theory used in comparative religion to discover functional equiva- 
lence in two or more religions. 


humanum (Latin): the basic human; that which is specific to all humanity. 
hypomone (Greek): patience, perseverance. 
hypostasis (Greek): Substance, underlying reality (literally, “what lies beneath”). Key 


word that became controversial in the early Trinitarian disputes, above all 
because of the ambiguity of its Latin translation as either person or substance. 


identité-idem (French): According to Ricoeur, the identity of temporal permanence 
(wich an ontic identity), which does not entail an immutable nucleus of the 
person(ality). 

identite-ipse (French): According to Ricoeur, the self-awareness that entails otherness 
so that no self-identity exists without che other. 


ihamutrarthaphala-bhoga-viraga (Sanskrit): renouncement of the reward for good 
deeds done. 


inclusivism: cf. exclusivism. 


Indra (Sanskrit): the great divine warrior who wins all battles in favor of his worship- 
pers, both against opposing clans (dasyu or dasa) and against demons such as 
Vrtra and Vala. His virile power is irresistible and is the soma that provides 
him with che energy needed for his mighty exploits. He is the liberator of 
the compelling forces; he releases the waters and the light. His weapon is 
the vajra, the lightning bolt. 

intellectus agens (Latin): “Agent intellect,” which some authors consider to be one 
of the emanations of the divine intelligence, which thus defines its unique 
and universal character. 

Ita-upanisad (Sanskrit): one of the shortest of the Upanisad, which deals with the 
presence of the divine in all things. 

Isa, Isvara (Sanskrit): the Lord, from the root is-, to be lord, to guide, to possess. 
Although a generic term for Lord, in posterior religious systems it is more 
often used for Siva than for Visnu. In the Vedanta it is the manifested, quali- 
fied (saguna) aspect of Brahman. 
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istadevatä (Sanskrit): Icon of the divine that best corresponds to every person's 
culture, idiosyncrasies, and circumstances; the concrete symbol through 
which we experience the ultimate mystery that many call “God.” 


itivuttaka (Pali): “so I have heard”; traditional form of passing on the teachings of 
Buddha and the heading of a text in Buddhist writings. 


jagat-guru (Sanskrit): Universal teacher. 


Jainism: post-Vedic ascetic tradition organized by Mahavira (fifth to fourth centuries 
BC), path of purification emphasizing the importance of ahimsa (nonvio- 
lence). Religion slightly anterior to Buddhism. 

jiva (Sanskrit): living being (from jiv-, to live); the soul in its individuality, as opposed 
to ätman, the universal soul. There are as many jiva as individual living beings. 

jivanmukta (Sanskrit): “liberated while alive and embodied,’ the highest category 
of the holy or fulfilled person who has reached the destination in this life 
and, therefore, in the human body; he who has fulfilled his ärraan-braham 


ontological identity; he who has reached his own being, becoming totally 
integrated. 


jnäna (Sanskrit): knowledge (from the root jz4-, to know), intuition, wisdom; 
frequently the highest intuitive comprehension, the attaining of ätrman or 
brahman. Jnana is the result of meditation or revelation. Cf. jRäna-märga. 

jhäna-märga (Sanskrit): the path of knowledge, contemplation, and intuitive vision; 
one of the three classic paths of spiritual experience, generally considered 
superior to those of karman and bhakti, although many bhakta regard jnana 
as merely as form of bhakti. 


jnanavadin (Sanskrit): person who claims that supreme knowledge (jziana) is in 
itself sufficient for liberation. Actions barely count. 


kaivalya (Sanskrit): isolation, solitude, detachment; one of the spiritual states of 
supreme freedom. 


kairos (Greek): time, opportune moment, crucial point at which the destiny changes 


phase, epoch. 
kalpa (Sanskrit): a period of the world, a cosmic time of variable length. 


kama (Sanskrit): the creative power of desire, personified as the God of love; one 
of the purusartha. 


kärana (Sanskrit): cause. 
karma, karman (Sanskrit): lit. "act, deed, action”; from the root £r, to act, to do; 


originally che sacred action, sacrifice, rite, later also moral act. The result of all 
actions and deeds according to the law of karman that regulates actions and 
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their results in the universe. Later also connected with rebirth, it indicates 
the link between the actions carried out by a subject and his destiny in the 
cycle of deaths and rebirths. 


karmakändin (Sanskrit): refers to those who emphasize the importance of the action, 
in occasions of ritual, for salvation/liberation. 


karma-marga (Sanskrit): the path of action; one of the three classic paths of spiri- 
tuality (cf. bhakti, jriana). In the Veda it refers to sacrificial actions viewed 
as the way to salvation; later includes also moral actions, or all actions that 
are performed in a spirit of sacrifice. 


katachronism: interpretation of a reality or doctrine with categories that are extra- 
neous or posterior. 


kaya (Sanskrit): body. 

kayotsarga (Sanskrit): the abandoning of all bodily activity; spiritual exercise in 
which even the possession of one’s body is renounced. 

kenösis (Greek): annihilation, emptying of oneself, overcoming of one’s ego. 


kérygma (Greek): message, proclamation (of the word of God), from the Greek kerysso 
(to proclaim), corresponding to the first level of the evangelical teaching. 


kesin (Sanskrit): “long-haired” (kesa), he who has long hair, ascetic, monk. 
klesa (Sanskrit): affliction, impurity of the soul. 

koinönia (Greek): community, communion. 

kosmos (Greek): order, the ordered universe, the wholeness of the world. 


Krsna (Sanskrit): avatara of Visnu (lit. “the black one”) and one of the most 
popular Gods. He does not appear in the Veda, but he is the revealer of the 
Bhagavad-gita. He is the divine child and the shepherd God of Vrndavana, 
the incarnation of love and the playful God par excellence. 


ksetra (Sanskrit): “field? both in a metaphorical and literal sense. Knowledge begins 
with the distinction berween the field and he who knows the field, i.e., between 
the world (as the object) and the knowing subject. 

kunamnama (Sanskrit): rigid, inflexible; che feminine form kunamnama also indi- 
cates a feminine divinity. 

kuruksetra (Sanskrit): the battlefield where the war of the Mahabharata was fought 
and where Krsna revealed the Bhagavad-gitä to Arjuna. 


lama: head of Tibetan Buddhism. 

laukika (Sanskrit): natural, worldly, temporal. 

leitourgia (Greek): activity of the people, liturgy. 

lila (Sanskrit): divine game, the world as the amusement of God. This concept is 
not Vedic but Puränic. 
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linga (Sanskrit): characteristic feature of Siva; phallus. 

lingua universalis (Latin): universal language. 

locus theologicus (Latin): the proper and legitimate place of theological activity. 

logos (Greek): word, thought, judgment, reason. In the New Testament Christ as 
the word of God (Jn 1). 

loka (Sanskrit): “world,” open space, place, kingdom. Cf. triloka. 

lokasamgraha (Sanskrit): the “keeping together, maintaining of the world” by the 


wise man and the saint through the sacred or liturgical action (concept of 


Bhagavad-gitä). 


madhyama (Sanskrit): central position, middle. 

madhyamamärga (Sanskrit): the middle path taught by Buddha. 

madhyamika (Sanskrit): the school of the “middle way” in Mahayana Buddhism. 

Madhyamika-karika (Sanskrit): Nagarjuna's philosophical treatise. 

Mahabharata (Sanskrit): epic poem thar tells the legendary story of the Indian 
people and expounds its prescriptive values. 

mahätma (Sanskrit): “great soul.” Name of the founder of the Jain religion (fifth to 
fourth century BC). 

mahäväkya (Sanskrit): “great saying.” Refers to great expressions of the Upanisad 
that express very concisely the content of the experience of the Absolute. 

Mahavira (Sanskrit): “Great hero.’ Founder of Jain religion (sixth—fifth century BC). 

Mahayana: “great vehicle.” Branch of Buddhism established in India two thousand 
years ago. 

maithuna, mithuna (Sanskrit): union, mating, copulation both in a sexual and 


metaphorical sense. 


Maitreyi (Sanskrit): wife of the sage Yajnavalkya. Was considered a “knower of 


Brahman.” 


manas (Sanskrit): mind in its broadest sense, heart, intellect, the internal organ 
that is the seat of thought, comprehension, feeling, imagination, and will. 
In Upanisadic anthropology manas is one of the three constituent principles 
of man (cf. vac, prana). 

mandala (Sanskrit): lit. “circle.” Mystic representation of all reality; a pictorial illus- 
tration of the homology between the microcosm (man) and the macrocosm 
(the universe). Also a book of the /g-veda (a “circle” of hymns). The [g-veda 


is made up of ten mandala. 


mantra (Sanskrit): prayer, sacred formula (from the root man-, to think), sacred 
word, a Vedic text or verse. Usually only the part of the Veda consisting of 
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the Sambita is called a mantra. As it is a word of power it may also take the 
meaning of magic formula or spell. 


Manu (Sanskrit): the father of humanity, the man par exellence; also the first priest 
to establish sacrifices. 


märga (Sanskrit): road, path, way. 

martys (Greek): martyr; one who gives testimony for his own life, even through death. 
matha (Sanskrit): monastery. 

mauna (Sanskrit): silence, practiced by the silent itinerant monk; cf. muni. 


maya (Sanskrit): the mysterious power, wisdom, or ability of the Gods, hence the 
power of deceit, of illusion. In the Vedanta it is used as a synonym of ignorance 
and also to indicate the cosmic “illusion” that shrouds the absolute Brahman. 


mederi (Latin): co heal, to treat. 


metanoia (Greek): transformation, change of mentality or heart, conversion; going 
beyond (seta) the mental or rational (zous). 


metron (Greek): measure, meter. 


mikrokosmos (Greek): the entire reality reflected or concentrated in the individual; 
“man as mikrokosmos” refers to man as compendium of the cosmos. 


mimamsa, mimanısaka (Sanskrit): one of the six classic systems of Indian philosophy 
which deals mainly with the rudiments and the rules for interpreting the 
Vedic writings. From the root man-, to think. The two main schools are the 
purvami mamsa, which focuses on the ritual interpretation of the Veda (cf. 
karmakandin) and the uttarami mamsa, which gives a philosophical and 
spiritual interpretation. 

moksa (Sanskrit): ultimate liberation from sarzsära, the cycle of births and deaths, 
and from karman, ignorance, and limitation: salvation. Homeomorphic 
equivalent of söteria. 


monism: from Greek monon, unique; concept by which all things are traced back 
to a single active principle. 

monos (Greek): one, unique. 

monotropos (Greek): alone, solitary, he who lives in one place only. 

morphé (Greek): figure, form, apparition. 

morphology: the study of form, especially the forms of development of the living 
and of culture. 

mu (Jap.): nothing, nonbeing. 

mumuksutva (Sanskrit): desiderative form of the root muc- (cf. moksa); desire for 
salvation, and yearning for liberation, the necessary prerequisite for embarking 
on the path of liberation. 
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muni (Sanskrit): a silent monk, ascetic; an ecstatic. One who practices mauna, silence. 


mysterium coniunctionis (Latin): The mystery of conjunction, reintegration into 
unity of the broken parts; the reunification of opposites, of the sexes in the 
original unity. 


mythos (Greek): the horizon of presence that does not require further inquiry. 


Nachiketas (Sanskrit): name of a young brahman who descends into the realm of Yama 
and discusses ultimate questions with him (in the Katha-upanisad). Some have 
interpreted his name as “he who does not know,’ i.e., the novice, the seeker. 


nada (Sanskrit): sound, original vibration in the emanation of the word; an important 
concept in Tantric cosmogony (cf. also bindu). 


Nagarjuna (Sanskrit): One of the most important philosophers of Mahayana 
Buddhism, founder of the Madhyamika school. 


näma-rüpa (Sanskrit): “name and form,’ the phenomenic world that constitutes 
the samsära. 


neti neti (Sanskrit): “not this, not this” (na iti), i.e., the negation of any kind of 
characterization of the ätman or brahman in the Upanisad; pure apophatism. 


nirguna-brahman (Sanskrit): Brahman without attributes and qualities, che unquali- 
fied, transcendent Absolute. 


nirodha (Sanskrit): halt, destruction. 


nirvana (Sanskrit): lic. “the going out (of the lame); extinction. The word does not 
refer to acondition, but indicates liberation from all dichotomy and condi- 
tioning, whether it be birth and death, time and space, being and nonbeing, 
ignorance and knowledge, or final extinction including time, space, and 
being; the ultimate destination for Buddhism and Jainism. 


nirvikalpa (Sanskrit): certain, beyond doubt. 
nitya (Sanskrit): the eternal, permanent, real. 


nitya-anitya-vastu-viveka (Sanskrit): discernment between permanent (eternal) 
and temporal things. 


noéma (Greek): In Husserl's phenomenology, the unity of intellectual perception. 


noésis noéseos (Greek): The thought of thought, characteristic of the pure act or the 
Aristotelian first mover. 


nomos (Greek): custom, rule, law. 


noumenon (Greek): That which is hidden behind the appearance (phaino-menon); 
beyond sensible experience; “that which is thought”; the thing in itself. 


nous (Greek): mind, thought, intellect, reason. 
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ob-audire (Latin): to listen, to obey. 

Ohrmazd (Persian): or Ahura Mazda; God of light and truth in the Medo-Persian 
religion and that of the Avesta. 

oikonomia (Greek): science of the management of household affairs (of the human 
family). Stewardship of the human habitat, home economics. 


Om (Sanskrit): the sacred syllable, formed by three letters A-U-M. Also means “yes,” 
“so be it” (amen). Used also at the beginning and end of every recitation of 
sacred writings and is believed to have a mystic meaning. The highest and 
most comprehensive symbol of Hindu spirituality, which is also used as a 
mantra in Buddhism. Manifestation of spiritual energy, which indicates the 
presence of the Absolute in the world of appearance. 

ön (Greek): participle of the verb “to be” (einai); being, that which is higher, entity, 
that which exists. 

ontonomy: intrinsic connection of an entity in relation to the totality of Being, the 
constitutive order (7207205) of every being as Being (2), harmony that allows 
the interdependence of all things. 

operari sequitur esse (Latin): “acting follows being.” 

opus operantis Christi (Latin): By means of the work done by Christ (and transmitted 
to Man as grace). 


opus operatum (Latin): The work done, used mostly in the phrase ex opere operato, 
referring to the fact that the grace that the sacraments transmit is not produced 
ex opere operantis (by the action and virtue of the one who acts, the celebrant) 
but by virtue of the sacrament being performed and conferring the grace 
promised by Christ (ex opere operato Christi). 


orthodoxy and orthopraxy: “correct doctrine” and “correct action.” 


pan (Greek): all, everything. 
Pantokrator (Greek): the Sovereign of all; designates Christ and also God. 


paramahamsa (Sanskrit): “sublime swan,’ i.e., the supreme soul, a liberated person 
who enjoys complete freedom, a class of ascetics. 


paramarthika (Sanskrit): ultimate level, ultimate reality, true reality. 
paredra (Greek): female companion. 

parigraha (Sanskrit): tendency to possess, hoarding. 

parousia (Greek): the return, the presence, the second coming of Christ. 
pars in toto (Latin): the part in the whole. 

pars pro toto (Latin): the part that represents the whole. 


pati divina (Latin): passive attitude of man toward the “touches” of the divine; 
synonym of mystic experience. 
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penthos (Greek): repentance, sadness. 


perichórésis (Greek): notion of the early Church Trinitarian doctrine describing the 
interpenetration of divine persons. Corresponds to the Latin circumincessio. 


phainomenon (Greek): phenomenon, that which appears, that which shows itself. 
phaneros (Greek): bright, from phanos, light. 


pisteuma (Greek): from pistéó; what the believer believes, the “intentional” meaning 
of religious phenomena, in contrast to noéma. 


pleréma (Greek): fullness, the full, complete. 

polysemic: having several meanings. 

pluralism: cf. exclusivism. 

polis (Greek): the city-state of ancient Greece. 

politeuma (Greek): belonging to the social body, political unit. Cf. conversatio. 


Prajapati (Sanskrit): “Lord of creatures,’ the primordial God, Father of the Gods 
and all beings. His position is central in the Brahmana. 


prajnd (Sanskrit): understanding and awareness, consciousness, wisdom. Cf. grösis, 
jiana. 
pramäna (Sanskrit): means for attaining valid knowledge. 


prana (Sanskrit): vital breath, life, the breath of life, the vital force that holds the body 
together. In the Upanisad one of the three constitutive principles of the human 
being (cf. vac, manas). It is made up of five types of breath (präna, apana, 
vyána, samäna, udäna). The cosmic equivalent of prana is Vayu, air, wind. 


prasthanatraya (Sanskrit): term referring to the three principle texts of the Vedanta 
(Upanisad, Bhagavad-gitä, and Brahma-siitra). 


pratistha (Sanskrit): foundation, support, base. 


pratityasamutpada (Sanskrit): Buddhist doctrine of the “conditioned genesis” or 
“dependent origination,” which claims that nothing exists for itself but 
carries within itself the conditions for its own existence, and that everything 
is mutually conditioned in the cycle of existence. 


preambula fidei (Latin): Presuppositions or preambles of the faith (God’s existence 
and unity, the soul’s immortality, etc.). 


primum analogatum (Latin): the point of reference for every analogy. 
pro-fanum (Latin): pro-fane; outside the temple ( fanum). 
psyché (Greek): soul, psyche, heart, animated being. 


puja (Sanskrit): worship, reverence, adoration. The concept is more closely related 
to the bhakti cult than the Vedic cult. 


purohita (Sanskrit): priest, liturgy. 
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Purana (Sanskrit): ancient history, narrative, myth; a class of literature incorporating 
Hindu mythology. 

Purusa (Sanskrit): the Person, the spirit, man. Both the primordial man of the 
cosmic dimension (/g-veda) and the “inner man,’ the spiritual person existing 
within man (Upanisad). In the Samkhya it is the spiritual principle of reality 
(cf. prakrti). 

Purusasükta (Sanskrit): One of the last hymns in the Rg-veda, in which the primordial 
man is described (purusa). 

Purusottama (Sanskrit): The supreme person, the supreme Spirit or supreme Soul; 
designation of the Self insofar as it is transcendent. 


quaternitas perfecta (Latin): the perfect quaternity. 


qui/quid pro quo (Latin): substitution of one thing for another; error consisting in 
the mistaking of one person (qui) or thing (quid) for another. 


rábib (Arabic): instructor, teacher, monk. 

Rama (Sanskrit): avatára of Visnu and one of the most popular of the Vedic Gods. 
Son of Dasaratha and husband of Sita, Rama is a model of uprightness and 
the great hero of the Ramayana. 


Rämäyana (Sanskrit): Indian epic poem. 

ratio (Latin): reason. 

res cogitans / res extensa (Latin): thinking thing / extended thing, division of reality, 
according to Descartes. 

res significata (Latin): signified thing. 

Ig-veda (Sanskrit): the most ancient and important of the Veda texts. 

rsi (Sanskrit): seer, sage, wise man; the poet-sages to whom the Veda were revealed. 
Regarded as a special class of beings, superior to men and inferior to the Gods. 
According to one tradition there were seven rsi, probably the seven priests 
with whom Manu performed the first sacrifice and the seven poet judges in 
the assembly. Their identification with the names of ancient seers and with 
the stars of the Ursa Major occurred later (Brähmana). 

rta (Sanskrit): cosmic and sacred order, sacrifice as a universal law, also truth; the 
ultimate, dynamic, and harmonious structure of reality. 


Sakti (Sanskrit): Energy, force, power. The active, dynamic—feminine—aspect of 
reality or a God (generally Shiva); is personified as Shiva goddess consort 
who discharges the creative function. 
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Saccidananda (Sanskrit): Brahman as Being (sat), Consciousness (cit), and Bliss 
(änanda). 


sadguru or satguru (Sanskrit): eternal teacher, teacher archetype, universal guru. 
sádbaka (Sanskrit): one who practices a spiritual, yoga discipline. 
sadhana (Sanskrit): spiritual practice or discipline. 


sadhu (Sanskrit): straight, leading straight to the goal, good, just. A good person, 
renunciant, monk, or ascetic. 


sadhvi (Sanskrit): female ascetics in Hinduism and especially Jainism; feminine 
form of sadhu. 


saeculum (Latin): the human age, era, century; also spirit of the day. 


saguna-brahman (Sanskrit): Brahman with quality, corresponding in the Vedanta 
to Isvara, the Lord. 


sahrdaya (Sanskrit): “Man-of-heart.” 


saivasiddbánta (Sanskrit): religion, philosophical/religious school pertaining to 
Hinduism; dominant Sivaism in Tamil Nadu. 


Sakti (Sanskrit): energy, potency, divine power, the creative energy of God. The 
active, dynamic—feminine—aspect of reality or of a God (generally of Siva). 
Personified as the goddess Sakti, consort of Siva with a creative function. 

salus (Latin): health, salvation. 

fama (Sanskrit): calm, tranquility, method of mental appeasement. 


samadhi (Sanskrit): state of deep concentration, compenetration, immersion, perfec- 
tion (enstasy); the last of the yoga stages; also the tomb of a saint. 
samgha (Sanskrit): the (monastic) community of those who follow the path of the 


Buddha. 


samnydsa (Sanskrit): renunciation, the fourth stage of life spent as an errant monk 
(from samnyas-, to suppress, to renounce, to abandon). 


samnyasin (Sanskrit): renunciant, ascetic; pertaining to the fourth stage or period 
of life (srama), to some the superior stage. 


sampradaya (Sanskrit): tradition, religious system and community that follows a 
tradition. 


samsdara (Sanskrit): the impermanent phenomenic world and the condition of 
identification with it, the temporal existence, the cycle of births and deaths, 
of conditioned existences; state of dependence and slavery. 


samskära (Sanskrit): “sacrament,” rites that sanctify the various important stages 
and events in human life. Also karmic residues, physical impressions left over 


from previous lives, which in some way influence the individual existence 
of a person. 
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samudaya (Sanskrit): origin. 

sanatana dharma (Sanskrit): Eternal law, imperishable law, name that Hinduism 
attributes to itself inasmuch as it does not trace itself either to a founder or 
to any temporal origin. 


Sankara (Sanskrit): eighth-century Hindu philosopher and teacher; one of the most 
famous exponents of nondualist Vedanta. 


santi (Sanskrit): peace, tranquility, quiescence. The closing mantra of many prayers 
and oblations. 


Santi-mantra (Sanskrit): introductory invocation or prayer of an Upanisad, which 
is generally common to all the Upanisad of the same Veda. Recited at the 
beginning and usually also the end of an Upanisadic reading, although not 
actually part of the text. 


$raddhä (Sanskrit): Faith, trust (in che Veda's doctrines). 
sarvam duhkham (Sanskrit): “all is suffering; a classic Buddhist statement. 
sarvam-sarvatmakam (Sanskrit): Everything is related to everything else. 


Sastra (Sanskrit): precepts, orders, rules, authoritative teachings; body of tradition- 
ally authorized texts. 


sat (Sanskrit): essence (present participle of as-, to be), existence, reality. Ultimately, 
only the Brahman is sat, as pure Being is the Basis of every existence. In the 
Vedanta one of the three “qualifications” of the Brahman (cf. cit, änanda). 


Satapatha-brahmana (Sanskrit): “Brahmana of one hundred paths,’ the most 
complete and systematic of the Brahmana. 


satori (Japanese): experience of enlightenment in Zen. 

Sat-purusa (Sanskrit): Universal man. 

satyagraha (Sanskrit): active nonviolence of those who live for the truth. 

satyasya satyam (Sanskrit): true truth, true reality, the being of the existent. 

$ravana (Sanskrit): Heard, listened to, to know how to listen or receive the teaching 
from the master’s lips. Hearing the Vedas is the first of the three stages that 
Vedanta considers necessary in order to achieve spiritual knowledge. 

$inyata (Sanskrit): Empty, emptiness, nothingness; represents Buddhism’s ultimate 
reality. 

schola Domini (Latin): school of the Lord. 

secularity, secular: of this world, being-in-time, being-in-the-world (from Latin 
saeculum). 

Selbstgehörigkeit (German): Self-belonging, a characteristic of the person. 


semper maior (Latin): always greater. 
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septuaginta (Latin): "the Seventy” (translators); translation of the Hebrew Bible into 
Greek, carried out in the third to first centuries BC in Alexandria. 


shöbögenzö (Japanese): Custodian of the vision of authentic reality—chief work of 
the Japanese master, Eihei Dögen, who introduced Zen. 

simplicitas cordis (Latin): simplicity of heart. 

Sisya (Sanskrit): disciple (cf. guru). 

Sitz im Leben (German): vital setting, context. 


Siva (Sanskrit): propitious, gracious, pleasant, benevolent. He who is of good omen; 
in the Veda it is Rudra who is known to the Svetasvatara-upanisad as Siva, 
one of the most important Gods of Hindu tradition. He is the destroyer of 
the universe (cf. also Brahmä, Visnu), and also the great yogin and model of 
ascetics. His consort is Parvati or Uma. 


Sivaism, Sivaita (Sanskrit): one of the two great families of the Hindu religion, 
whose God is Siva. 


sobrietas (Latin): sobriety, moderation. 


sola fides (Latin): “the one faith,” the response of Scholasticism to philosophically 
unsolvable theological questions; the central doctrine of Luther. 


soma (Sanskrit): the sacrificial plant from which the juice of the soma is extracted 
through elaborate rituals, hence the sap or drink of immortality (arta is 
another name for soma); a divinity (“Soma the king”). Soma was used ritu- 
ally for entering a higher state of consciousness. Later it also took on the 
meaning of “moon.” 

sóma (Greek): body. 

sophia (Greek): wisdom. 

sóteria (Greek): salvation, liberation, redemption. 


speculatio (Latin): Speculation, from speculum (mirror), a type of thought that in 
Neoplatonism denoted the act of seeing God by starting from His reflection 


in created things; different from contemplatio, which is to consider God as 
God is in Godself. 


$raddhä (Sanskrit): "faith; che active trust (in Gods or in the rite itself) required 
in every act of worship; confidence (in the teachings of the Veda). In the 
Íg-veda (X.151), $raddhä is invoked almost as a divinity. 


$räddha (Sanskrit): rite of homage to deceased relatives; offering to ancestors generally 
made by the son of the deceased and repeated on certain occasions. Consists 
in oblations of food to the ancestors and a meal for relatives and priests. 


$ri (Sanskrit): splendor, brilliance, glory, beauty, preeminence; used as a title for 
Gods, saints and respected persons; the consort of Visnu. 
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$ruti (Sanskrit): “that which has been heard,” the Vedic revelation, an expression mainly 
used in sacred texts, Veda and other authoritative Hindu scriptures, which 
reveal to the human spirit the entire corpus of the Veda transmitted orally, 


stüpa (Sanskrit): sacred place or sacred mountain in Buddhism. 
sui generis (Latin): “of its own kind.” 
sukha (Sanskrit): happiness, pleasure, joy, bliss. 


Stinya, Stinyata (Sanskrit): void, vacuity, nothingness, the structural condition of 
reality and all things; represents the ultimate reality in Buddhism (cf. nirvana). 


susupti (Sanskrit): deep, dreamless sleep; one of the four states of consciousness, 
along with wakefulness, dreaming, and the state of conscious enlightenment. 


sūtra (Sanskrit): lic. “yarn, thread of a fabric.” Short aphorism in a sacred text that 
generally cannot be understood without a comment (bhäsya). The literature 
of the sütra is part of the smrti and is conceived to be easily memorized. 


Svetaketu (Sanskrit): son of Gautama; in the Chandogya-upanisad a famous disciple 
of Uddalaka, to whom is imparted the highest teaching on the 477247 and 
the brahman, which ends with: tat tvam asi (“that is you"). 


Svetasvatara-upanisad (Sanskrit): one of the principles of the last Upanisad, frequently 
cited in the Vedanta, which tends to personify the supreme principle (Brahman) 
and identify it wich che God Siva or Rudra. 


symbolon (Greek): symbol. 


synechés (Greek): continuous, uninterrupted, persevering, solid: that which keeps 
something in cohesion. 


Taboric light: the light that illuminated Jesus in the transfiguration; this light may 
be regarded as the visible character of divinity, the energy or grace by which 
God allows himself to be known; Man may receive this light. 


tanhä (Pali): thirst; thirst for existence; origin of all suffering, according to Buddhism. 
Cf. trsnd. 

Tantra (Sanskrit): lit. weave, weaving, loom; religious system not based on the 
Veda, consisting in secret doctrines and practices that give access to hidden 
powers; accentuates the interrelation between body and soul, matter and 
spirit; the development of special powers. The Tantric tradition has practi- 
cally permeated the entire spiritual tradition of Asia. The basic assumption 
of all Tantric practices is the interrelation between body and spirit, matter 
and soul, bhukti (pleasure) and mukti (liberation). 


tao (Chinese): "way; a central concept in Chinese philosophy, especially Taoism. 


Tao-te Ching (Chinese): "the book of the way and its power,’ a fundamental work 
of philosophical Taoism in China, attributed to Laotzi (sixth century BC), 
historically demonstrable from third century BC. 
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ta panta mataiotés (Greek): all (is) vanity. 


tapas (Sanskrit): lit. heat; hence inner energy, spiritual fervor or ardor, austerity, 
ascesis, penitence. One of the forms of primordial energy, along with kama. 


Targum (Aramaic): “Interpretation”; different collections in Aramaic of translations 
and commentaries on the canonical texts of the Hebrew Bible. 


tat (Sanskrit): demonstrative pronoun: “chat.” Opposite of idam (this), refers to 
Brahman. When isolated, it refers to the ultimate reality without naming it. 


Tathagata (Sanskrit): lit. “the one thus come, who has attained being, who has 
extinguished himself? an appellative of Buddha. 


tattva: essence, true nature, reality; philosophical principle. 


tat tvam asi (Sanskrit): “chat is you; an Upanisadic expression meaning that átman 
is ultimately Brahman. One of the four Great Sayings (mahäväkyäni) of the 
Upanisad, as taught to Svecaketu. 


techné (Greek): art, ability, handicraft. 

tempiternity: nonseparation between time and eternity. 

theandric: “divine-human” (from Greek theos and aner). 

theanthropocosmic: “ divine-human-cosmic" (from Greek theos, anthropos, and kosmos). 


theologoumenon (Greek): A theological assertion; the result and expression of the 
effort to understand the faith. 


theöreia (Greek): theory; originally in the sense of “contemplation.” 
tika (Sanskrit): commentary, generally of the séera. 
tirthankara (Sanskrit): line of great sages/saints in Jainism. 


tonsura: preparatory religious rank for receiving the minor orders in Christianity; 
special haircut as a distinctive mark of the clerical status that distinguishes 
it from the secular and signifies separation from the world. 


triloka (Sanskrit): the “triple world,” totality of the universe, consisting in three 
realms: earth, atmosphere, and sky, or earth, sky, and the nether regions (later 
called hell); che inhabitants of the three worlds are Gods, men, and demons. 


trsnä (Sanskrit): thirst; cf. tanha. 
tvam (Sanskrit): you (personal pronoun, second-person singular). 


tyaga (Sanskrit): renunciation, abandonment of possessions and attachments. 


umma (Arabic): the community of believers; church. 
Ungrund (German): bottomless, without foundations, abyss. 


UpadeSasähasri (Sanskrit): “The (book) of the thousand instructions,’ one of 
Sankara’s principal works. 
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Upanisad (Sanskrit): fundamental sacred teaching in the form of texts constituting 
the end of the Meda; part of the revelation (ruzi) and basis of posterior 
Hindu thought. 


upeksa (Sanskrit): equanimity, detachment, benevolence. 


utrumque (Latin): the one and the other. 


vac (Sanskrit): word; the sacred, primordial, and creative Word; sound, also discourse, 
language, the organ of speech, voice. Sometimes only the /g-veda and other 
times all the Veda are referred to as vac. 

vairagya (Sanskrit): estrangement, renunciation, indifference; one of the requisites 
of the spiritual path. 

vanaprastha (Sanskrit): inhabitant of the forest, hermit; the third stage of life or 
Asrama, when the head of family withdraws into solitude, with or without 
his wife, after having fulfilled his earthly duties. 

Varuna (Sanskrit): one of the main Gods of the Veda; Varuna is king, commander, 
and supervisor of the moral conduct of men. He is Lord of rta, cosmic and 
moral order. He is often invoked together with Mitra. Due to his close 
association with water he later became known simply as a God of water, the 
Lord of the ocean. 

vayu (Sanskrit): air, wind, personified as a God in the Veda. 

Veda (Sanskrit): lit. knowledge (from the root vid-, to know); the sacred knowledge 
incorporated in the Veda as the entire body of “Sacred Scriptures" (although 
originally they were only passed on orally). Strictly speaking, “Veda” refers 
only to the Samhita (Ig-veda, Yajur-veda, Sàma-veda, Atharva-veda); gener- 
ally, however, Brahmana and Upanisad are also included. In the plural it 
refers to the four Veda. 

vedanä (Sanskrit): sensation, feeling. 

Vedanta (Sanskrit): lit. end of the Veda, i.e., the Upanisad as the climax of Vedic 
wisdom. In the sense of Uttarami mämsä or Vedäntaväda, a system of Indian 
philosophy (Advaita-vedänta, Dvaita-vedanta, etc.) based on the Upanisad, 
which teaches a spiritual interpretation of the Veda; one of the last schools of 
Hindu philosophical thought, of which the most renowned representatives 
include Sankara, Rämänuja, and Madhva. 

viator (Latin): traveller, novice, aspirant, disciple. 

vidya (Sanskrit): knowledge, wisdom, also branch of knowledge; a section of a text 
in the Upanisad. 
vibára (Sanskrit): monastery, generally in Buddhism; Buddhist or Jain temple. 


vinaya (Sanskrit): collection of moral rules and practices in Buddhism. 
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visio beatifica (Latin): Beatific vision, direct and immediate vision of God that is 
achieved, on the whole, after the death of those who have been saved; it entails 
the full and definitive experience of communion with God. 


Visnu (Sanskrit): important God in Hinduism, featured in the ancient Veda; his 
name means “the all-pervading one.” Associated with the sun, he is famous 
for his three great strides with which he measured the three worlds. He later 
became the second component of the trimurti, the preserver, and is mainly 
worshipped in his avatara (cf. Krsna, Rama). 


visnuita (Sanskrit): Followers of Vishnuism, one of Hinduism’s three great orientations. 
viveka (Sanskrit): discernment, discrimination. 
Vivekactifamani (Sanskrit): “jewel/diadem of discernment,’ an important work of 


the Advaita-vedanta, written by Sankara, which deals with the distinction 
between true reality and the phenomenic world. 


vrata (Sanskrit): vow, religious observance. 


vyávabárika (Sanskrit): “relating to earthly matters, to mundane life,’ i.e., the earthly 
way of seeing, the practical perspective; the relative level. 


wu wei (Chinese): “nonaction” in Taoist philosophy. 
xeniteia (Greek): the state of being a stranger. 


yaksa (Sanskrit): spiritual, semidivine, supernatural being; beings belonging to a 
higher level than the physical. 

Yama (Sanskrit): the “twin” of Yami , the first man and the first to pass through 
death and obtain immortality; hence the predecessor of men on the path 
of death and he who commands in the realm of the dead. Later became the 
personification of Death and the Lord of the nether regions. 


Yami (Sanskrit): the sister of Yama, with whom she forms the first couple of humans 
on the earth. Although her brother attempts to commit incest with her, she 
(according to some texts) does not yield. 


yang (Chinese): the solar, celestial, masculine aspect in the yin-yang polarity. 
yin (Chinese): the lunar, earthly, feminine aspect; complement of yang. 


yoga (Sanskrit): from the root yuj-, to yoke, to join, to unite, to prepare, to fix, 
to concentrate; union; method of mental, physical, and spiritual union; 
concentration and contemplation, which also uses bodily posture (äsana), 
breathing control (pranayama) and spiritual techniques. Yoga appears to 
be an extremely ancient Indian practice that was developed into a system by 
Pataiijali (Yoga-sütra) and made to correspond to the philosophical system 
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Sämkhya. Yoga as a method has become a fundamental factor in practically 
all religions of Indian origin. 

yogin (Sanskrit): the ascetic, one who practices self-control, a follower of the path 
of yoga. 


zen (Japanese): from the Sanskrit dhyana (deep meditation); school of Buddhism 
that claims to be the purest and most direct path to enlightenment (satori, 
nirvana). 
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